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DEDICATED 
TO 


ers of all ages and climes, remembered or 


The countless teach 
cause of education. 


obliterated, but themselves dedicated to the 


PREFACE 


The STORY OF EDUCATION has a story of its own. For 
“some reason, the author had to purchase a typewriter, which had 
to be, kept in working order by using it occasionally. Steady 
work on unorganised words and sentences being impracticable, 
something with a purpose had to be taken up. And the result of 
that purposeful typing appeared in this form. 

However, more important than that was the process of writing 
and the guidance of the predecessors, who had made matters so 
easy for the present writer. Whenever an educator was taken up, 
the writer first of all consulted the “Encyclopaedia Britannica” to 
get the skeleton and references for further informations. So, the 
writer acknowledges his indebtedness to the compilers of those 
monumental volumes. 

At-the next stage, his gratitude for further guidance was of 
two kinds—conscious and unconscious. As to conscious guidance 
for factual aspects thé books consulted fell into two categories 
—consulted constantly and consulted occasionally. Constantly 
consulted books were these. 1. Story of Philosophy—Will Durant ; 
2. The Doctrines of Great Educators—Robert R. Rusk ; 3. History 
of Philosophy, Eastern and Western—Ministry of, Education, 
Government of India; 4. A Short History of Educational Ideas— 
S. J. Curtis and M. E. A. Boultwood ; 5. A Student’s History of 
Education—F. P. Graves. A list of all the books consulted is 
given in an appendix ut the end of the book. The writer takes 
this carliest opportunity of recording his indebtedness to all the 


authors. As to unconscious gratitude, nothing can be mentioned 


_ Specifically, 
‘Besides imp 
personal obligations to some 


ersonal, academic obligations, the author is under 
of his friends and well-wishers, who 
helped him in varicus ways. His artist friend, Sri Abani Mohan 
Ghosh, Drawing Master, Hooghly Branch School, embellished the 
book with the sketches of the educators. His colleague, Prof. 
R. C. Das, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.) was so much interested in the book 
that he voluntarily took all the trouble of going through the scripts 
and proofs. His college-teacher, Prof. Sasankasekhar Bagchi, M.A., 
after having a glance at the contents, personally took the author 
to the publishers and practically said and did everything. on his 
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behalf. Lastly, the author is also obliged to the publishers, Modern 
Book Agency Private Ltd., Calcutta, without whose hearty 
co-operation the book would not have seen the light of the world. 
As to special features of the book, the reader will notice an 
analytical treatment of the educational ideas as they evolved with. 
the march of time and the opening lines of some of the original 
books that initially embodied them, A careful attempt has also 
been made to look into the selected personalities and the qualities 
of their character that led them unerringly to place public good 
above personal comfort and sustained them there unfailingly and 
unfalteringly till their journeys’ ends. However, the author will 
feel amply rewarded if this modest work (purposeful typing to 
save a type-writer) proves useful to the teaching profession in 
particular as also to the public in general, who should create the 
right atmosphere for the proper education of our children. 


Hooghly, 


The 12th March, 1960. S. C. SARKAR. 
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PLATO 


“Bodily exercise, when compulsory, does no harm 
to the body ; but knowledge which is acquired under 
compulsion obtains no hold on the mind.” 

—Said Plato in the Republic. 


The great philosopher Plato is remembered for his two 
books among many others: ‘The Republic’ and ‘The 
Laws’. These are really = 
treatises on Education, al- 
though the titles smell Poli- 
tics. The great Rousseau 
forbade people judge Plato’s 
Republic by the title of the 
treatise. In quest of an 
ideal state with justice ‘writ 
large’ Plato had to cover 
some ground in the realm of 
Ideas, which ultimately took 
the shape of his Republic— 
an invaluable seminal work 
on Education. He was 
possibly matching the means 
with the end; and surpris- Prato 

427-347 B.C. 


ingly enough the means 
turned out to be an end in itself—an end much more 


glorious than the one he had in view.’ Plato came about two 
thousand and three hundred years before and it is quite 
natural that some of his ideas may appear obscure, antique 
and even apparently unseemly to many of us. Besides educa- 
tion and politics, he dealt with trade and commerce, sociology 
and eugenic, peace and war and all conceivable subjects of 
human, interest. The granary of Plato’s Utopia has been 
raided partly by the ravages of time and partly by the 
incursions of the later philosophers only to scatter the seeds 
of his ideas which, in varied seasons and soils, produced 
Newer crops of endless varieties all over the western world. 
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The Man and His Context - 


Plato was certainly an early land-mark on the high road 
of Hellenic civilisation, But that civilisation was still older 
covering hundreds of years prior to the days of Plato. The 
Greeks had already formed governments, waged wars, 
organised commerce, established colonies, studied numerous 
branches of learning. So Plato was born to a rich social 
heredity, well-fitted to offer adequate scope for cultural 
activities. The Greeks of those days were no savages ; they 
could understand Rousseau who praised nature and condemned 
social institutions, or Nietzsche who said the reverse of it. 
The Greeks were also a bit proud people fully conscious of 
their achievements and originalities. “Whatever Greeks 
receive from foreigners they in the end make more beautiful,” 
said Plato also, 

Coming a little closer, we find a band of wandering 
scholars who made the world their university. These scholars 
were known as ‘ Sophists ’, which was then used in the noblest 
sense of the word. Although their stock of knowledge was 
2 set pattern of philosophical subtleties, some of them 
declared themselves as “the only professors of moral improve- 
ment” and one of them Protagoras was accepted in some 
quarters as “the wisest of all living men.” Subsequently, 


rious reasons, 
phists was un-organised and un- 
the purpose was to acquire a 
fute any proposition, no matter 


Secondly, the Sophists received 
payments for the service they rendered, ‘Thirdly, they de- 


graded knowledge, it was alleged, by making it a means to 
earning a livelihood, which Tan counter to the prevailing 
ideal of education for leisure. But we should bear in mind 
that the full tide of the Sophist movement receded to the 
background before Plato was old enough to be influenced 
by those “illusionists ’, 

The Organ and the Environment : 

Plato may be called 
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came of an aristocratic family, both the parents claiming high 
lineage. But unfortunately, the child lost his father in his 
carliest infancy and still more unfortunately, for him, the 
mother married for the second time. So far as we know, 
‘the child grew up practically as an orphan under the roof 
-of his mother’s second husband. The redeeming feature of 
the situation was that Socrates happened to be a iriend of the 
family ; and the boy came so very close to the savant. that 
he knew the lattereas his ‘older friend’ than as his master. 
Plato lived up to the age of eighty and his literary activities 
of thirty-six volumes covered a period of fifty years of his 
life. And yet Plato claimed no credit for himself. “There 
is not, and never will be, a work of Plato ; the works which 
go by that name belong to Socrates embellished and rejuvi- 
nated.” Such was Plato’s sense of gratitude to his older 
friend, Socrates. As a matter of fact, in most of the works 
written in the form of dialogues, Plato simply dramatised 
Socrates with all the literary embellishments at his command. 
In the setting of a discourse, Socrates is presented at the 
head of a table, guiding the deliberations and deciding the 
‘issue. In some situations there is an unnamed philosopher 
playing a dominant role and our modern scholars try to 
identity him with Plato. Barring this speculation, in Plato's 
writings there is no Plato ; they are all Socrates. Socrates only 
‘lived and talked philosophy but left no record of his thoughts. 
There is a proverb, “ Scripta manent, verba volent ”—the 
` written word remains and the spoken flies. Thanks to Plato 
„that the spoken evords of Socrates could not fly away. 
In the meantime, tragic incidents occurred and some, at 
least two, of them left abiding impressions on the sensitive 
“mind of the budding Plato. Critias, an uncle of Plato and 
pupil of Socrates led an oligarchic counter revolution against 
the impracticable Periclean democracy of his days on the 
ground of its inefficiency at the time of war. The, rising 
_ proved abortive and Critias was killed in action. And another, 
too well-known to mention, was the death of Socrates. Plato 
knew in details how event after event came in succession and 
ultimately led to the inevitable and how determined Socrates 
was to liberate his soul from the bondage of flesh, letting 
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alone every opportunity to escape the hemlock. On account 
of indisposition Plato was absent from the scene of death; 
but his experience of it was accurate none-the-less, when the 
world of today gathers the experience of it through the vivid 
description left by him. “Be of good cheer and say that you 
are burying my body only.” ... . “Crito, I owe a cock 
to Asclepius; will you remember to pay debt ?” 


Preparation Stage : 


The old gad-fly, as Socrates called himself, stung so many 
but none so severely as Plato. After the gad-fly had flown 
away, Plato’s consolation was: “I thank God that I was 
born Greek and not a barbarian, freeman not slave, man and 
not woman; but above all, that I was born in the age of 
Socrates.” It was impossible for Plato to conceal his love and 
admiration for the unique discovery of the knowledge-virtue 
dictum and all that Socrates lived and died for and also his 
strong hatred for the Periclean democracy which brought 
about such an irreparable loss to humanity. The immediate 
result was that the impulsive and broad-shouldered ` youth 
Plato made Athens an extremely unsafe place for him. On 
the advice of his friends and well-wishers he left the shores 
of his mother land at the age of twenty-eight to return at the 
age of forty. For long twelve years he visited Egypt, Sicily 
and Italy for certain and probably many more countries 
about which authorities difer in their views. 
of knowledge he studied the priestly rule in E 
the Pythagorian school in It 
and institution he found w: 


As a votary 


gypt, attended 
aly and visited whatever temple 


ithin his reach. None can say 
that he actually set his foot on the soils of Persia and India 


and had a closer acquaintance with the thoughts of the East. 
But he could not be fully unware of the Persian system of 
training and talk with so much emphasis on “riding, archery 
and speaking the truth ;” nor of the ‘ sattwas’, ‘rajas’ and 
‘tamas’ of Indian philosophy, while he built up a, Utopia 
on the basis of ‘tripartite soul’ i.e. wisdom, distinction and 
appetite both in the individual and the society. He also 
tried his hand in constitution-making for Syracuse unsuccess- 
fully and finally returned to Athens. 


light of his Republic for two reasons. 
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Plato’s Academy : 


On return from his voluntary exile Plato founded his 
Academy which was, in fact, “the first establishment ‘of a 
university ” in Europe in the year 387 B.C. As a society for the 
cultivation of both exact and human sciences, the Academy 
had a long history of its own till it was closed in 529 A.D. 
by Emperor Justinian purely on religious grounds. In refer- 
ence to its founder Plato, this much is known that he took 
a personal care of the students and moved about from room 
to room to help them whenever necessary. The exact nature 
of his activities cannot be ascertained mainly because he 
delivered lectures ‘without manuscripts’. The modern work- 
shop method of solving problems can be traced back to that 
Academy where the students were encouraged to take up 
the schemes of joint researches. It is interesting to note that 
over the door-way of the Academy were put these words: 
“Let no man ignorant of geometry enter here.” Some one 
said that the God-fearing Plato believed, “God always 


geometrizes.” 


The Gifts of Plato: 

We have already referred to the works, of Plato by their 
number only and that is enough to indicate how vast that 
literature is. So we propose to understand Plato mainly in the 
First, the Republic 
is his master piece and practically it contains most of his 
ideas in a smaller compass. Secondly, the educational ideas 
have been given the greatest importance in this book. But 
it is dificult to do justice to Plato, although Plato himselt 
wrote this book only in quest of justice and nothing else. 


As usual the book stands in the form of a dialogue with 


Socrates in the role of the leader and that Socrates, as Plato’s 
proxy. The discussion takes place in the house of a wealthy 
aristocrat and Socrates sets the ball rolling with this question 
to a participant: “What do you consider to be the greatest 
blessing which you have reaped from wealth?” In all 
innocence the man replied that wealth enabled him to be 
generous, honest ard just. Socrates carefully laid his trap 
for the last word, ‘just’ and in a moment they were all 
“caught in the whirl’ of an endless discourse. Hence-forward, 
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we shall refer to this propounder of justice as Plato and not 
as Socrates, the veiled mouth piece. 

The discussion soon passes on to morality, which turns 
out to be a cunning device of the weakling and on the other 
hand courage and intelligence are the virtues of a hero. The 
group is then faced with the dilemma whether justice is 
goodness or power. Somehow they come out of the impasse 
and agree to decide the issue in terms of the principles of 
life and the relation among the individuals. Thus they drift 


on to the growth of the society from the standpoint of 
psychology. Every man has his wants which he can neither 


ignore nor can he fulfill all by himself. This leads to the 


principle ‘from every one according to his abilities and to 


every one according to his needs,’ 

be carried into practice for want of 

grim picture is given as follows: 
“Any ordina 


the poor, the other of the rich, each at war with the other; 
and in either division there are smaller ones—you would make 
a great mistake if you treated them as single states,” 

The root cause of the social malaise lies in statesmanship 


` being replaced by politics. All forms of government such 
as aristocracy (love of excelle: 


oligarchy (love of wealth) 
without discrimination) 
in the basic principles involved. With 
of democracy, Plato criticises the weak 
most severely. “ This (democracy) 
ful arrangement ; it becomes disatr 


But this principle cannot 
proper co-ordination, A 


points in democrac 
is at first-glance a delight- 
ous because the people are 
n to select the best rulers. 
bar wicked and incompetent 
and how to select and edu- 
roblems to be decided. 


ty city is in fact two cities, one the city of. 


nce), timocracy (love of honour), ' 
» democracy (love of every thing ' 
have failed on account of the excesses , 


his’ bitter experience. 


=- 


‘reasons might be these: 


o 
PLATO Gh 


man can contribute best to his own happiness or to the 
happiness of the society by the ‘vigorous execution of his 
own function within the proper limit.’ So a man or a woman 
must follow the ‘vocation or work’, which he or she is 
capable of according to the mental make up. An unhappy soul 
is a soul divided against itself. Because injustice “ must be a 
sort of civil strife among the three elements (of the soul) 
whereby they usurp and encroach upon one another’s func- 
tions and some one°part of the soul rises up in rebellion 
against the whole.” In an equally forceful language Plato 
speaks of justice in the soul when the relations of control 
and subordination have been established. So we find Plato 
speaking of mental conflict almost like our modern psycho- 
logists. 
The above principle of the division of labour leads to. 
the division of the citizens into three well-defined classes— 
guardians, warriors and artisans. To remove misconception, 
Plato hastens to state that the people must understand that 
they are all brothers, though framed by God differently. 
Moreover, the classes must not harden into castes nor should 


they be treated as hereditary. 


The Plan of Education : 


In his Republic, Plato gives an elaborate schem 
cation for the guardian and the warrior classes but practically 
none for the other class of people i.e. the artisans. He pres- 


cribed temperance for this class and nothing else. The 
First, this class would have no voice 


ernment of the state ; secondly, education for liveli- 
in the strict sense of the term, 
according to the Greeks. In his later work, the Laws, Plato 
revised his views and prescribed universal education for ali 
boys and girls up to the age of twenty. This was in keeping 
with his clear statement that tke class distinction should not 
be hereditary; and an equality of educational opportunity 
would help the cause of impartial selection from every rank 


of the society. 


e of edu- 


in the gov 
hood was no education 


The Aim and Organisation : 


Plato always aimed at the harmony of the soul. “The 
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particular training .... which leads you always to hate what 
you ought to hate and love what you ought to love from 
the beginning of life to the end, may be, in my view, rightly 
called education,” said Plato. The aim of education should 
be both individual and social good. 

From now on, we shall try to take a total impression of 
Plato’s views on education irrespective of what he said in the 
Republic or in the Laws, Education should be the direct’ 


The pattern recommended is as: Elementary education 
for body building up to the age of twenty (for the three 
classes) plus ten years’ Correlation of Sciences (for the two 
upper classes) plus five years’ Philosophy or Dialectic (for the 
guardians). There is also a scheme of further education ; and 
all told, Plato’s education is really co-extensive with life. 


Plato recommends an elementary education for the first 
seventeen years, the next three years being exclusively devoted 
to physical activities. The curriculum consists of Music and: 


in view of the Platonic hilosoph i 
scheme has been built up. p ap rb. the ai 


Plato clearly points out that music and gymnastic are 
both means for the improvement of the soul, and not one 
for the body and the other for the mind. The mothers and 
the nurses are to fashion the minds of the children with the 
approved tales and songs from the earliest years. 
are to be selected from the standpoint whether t 


hey are good 
or evil and not, true or false. The tales which 


are false, as 


‘wax as uninterrupted g 
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for example, the fables are particularly suited to the child’s 
imagination. But he is very hard with the poets and severely 
condemns those whose stories fail to satisfy his requirements. 
The stories in which the gods are held responsible for the 
miseries of men or presented as deceitful or otherwise ungodly 
should be scrupulously avoided. “The poets and their critics 
being under non-rational inspiration 1ule out their competence 
as authorities on the conduct of life.” In fine, acceptable 
stories whether they relate to the gods or heroes must conform 
to the moral principles. 

Plato is very particular i 
allow grass grow under his foot. 
indirect forms of narration in the tales. Only th 
of virtuous men should be in the direct narration and every 
thing else in the indirect. Early education being mainly 
through imitation, children should imitate the virtuous only. 

Music in the Restricted Sense: Plato attaches great im- 
portance to music from various view points. The harmony 
and rhythm of music make their way straight to the soul and 
tends grace to the physique also from within. He anticipates 
psycho-analysis even, when he refers to music as a therapy 
for the mental diseases. So there is a need for selection in 
music also. 

Just like literature, music also, if properly selected, has 
o foster the growth and development of the child 
mind. That is another reason why the words in the music 
should be as carefully selected as in literature. So poets must 
not be allowed to work under the unhealthy impression of 
“art for art’s sake” and be prevented from indulging in the 
creation of. anything objectionable. Plato will curb the 
vicious tendency to present mean and ugly things in all arts 
and crafts, Plato strongly recommends this otherwise undue 


interference of philosophy in the domain of creative activities 


in the interests of the growing generation of his Utopia, which 


must begin with a clean slate. i i 
Gymnastic, the Second Discipline: Plato is fully conscious 


of the danger of imparting music and music only, in any 


sense of the term. It may reduce children into soft dols of 
ymnastic may turn them into so many 


ense for finesse. After a certain age, 


n this respect and he will not 
He takes up the direct and 
e speeches 


the power t 


savages, devoid of all s 
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the individual practice of music has to be abandoned, retain- 
ing it for the choral songs and community functions. It 
might also be used as recreative activities in uninteresting 
subjects like mathematics and science. However, what is 
wanted most is the combination of music and gymnastic in 
due proportion. Besides, compulsory physical activities are 
not so injurious as intellectual activities under compulsion. 
Almost like Rousseau, or Pestalozzi or Froebel, Plato said, 
“Knowledge which is acquired under compulsion has no hold 
on the mind. Therefore do not use compulsion, but let early 
education be rather a sort of amusement; this will better 
enable you to find out the natural bent of the child.” Thus 
he anticipates the play-way in education. 


The Gap from 17 to 20: 


For these three years the youths are to serve as cadets 


in the field of battle. During this period no intellectual 
activities will be provided. 


The Selection of Students : 


We have already seen that Plato provides universal 
elementary education up to the age of twenty. All youths 
cannot be fit for higher education; so comes the question of 
selecting those who are likely to profit by it. Plato gives the 
criteria for student selection in general terms. The surest 
and the best and, if possible, the fairest with generous tempers 
and natural gifts for higher education should be selected. 
He then specifically refers to such personality traits as: 
Courage, temperance, magnificence, apprehension, j 
10 Years’ Correlation of Sciences : 


: By higher education Plato does not mean more and more 
information for knowledge. Tt is “the convertion of the soul. 
from the study of the sensible world to the contemplation 


a real existence.” His ultimate aim is Philosophy or Dia 
ectic and the procedure, “through i ; 

> an e ; mathematic: - 
physics.” i PART 


memory, 


By temperament and also by training (i 

s § (in the Pythagorij 
School), Plato followed the Mathematical Mauer as 
Philosophy with greater stress. It is natural that this ten 
years’ preparatory course should be mathematical in character 


“AX 


PLATO IE 


and the curriculum include Number, Plane and Solid Geo- 
metry, Astronomy and Theory of Music. We have referred - 
to the writing on the doorway of Plato’s Academy. He. 
believes that this world of ours is a world of mathematics, , 
regulated by mathematical accuracies and consistencies. The 
same Plato speaks both about the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of mathematical reasoning. The advantage is that in. 
mathematics one may reason with the help of the forms, . 
which can also be dispensed with. But the difficulty about 
mathematics is that the “intelligence which still has an, 
appendage of sense” cannot be called perfectly intelligent. 
Moreover the reasoning. being a priori, depends on assump- , 
tions and hypotheses and to that extent it is unreliable. Then _ 
again the utilitarian aim of teaching the subject detracts much . 
of the educative value which could otherwise be obtained 
from it. In spite of what has been said to the contrary, Plato 
accepts mathematics as a prelude to the Dialectic of the last 
stage in the assent. The trends of the argument indicate that. 
Plato believes in the doctrine of formal discipline. “One, 
who has studied geometry is infinitely quicker of apprehen-; 
sion than one who has not,” said Plato as he spoke of geo- 
metry. But one cannot be so sure of Plato’s faith in the; 
doctrine of formal discipline in view of a statement like this: , 
“I have hardly ever known a mathematician who was capable. 


of reasoning.” 


5 Years’ Dialectic : 
Plato gives the highest place of honour to Dialectic 


(Philosophy). A life without a discourse is a life without zest. 
Not to speak of the practical arts, even mathematics is after 
all an a priori reasoning ; and so it is inferior to Dialectic,. 
which alone can proceed backward unfettered by assumptions 
and forward also to the farthest extent to test the validity 
of the conclusions in their applications. Through the study 
of Dialectic as developed by Plato golden children so 
carefully sorted out, will acquire the Idea of the Good. 


15 Years’ Education from the Book of Life: 
The education of the guardians is not yet complete. So 
long they lived some sort of protected life and they received: 
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theoretical education, however high sounding it might be. 
The taste of the pudding is in the eating. Now these people 
will be thrown into the wider world to test the value of the 
education they have received and at the same time learn 
from the book of life for another fifteen years. -No harm: 
but all good will be obtained from this practical experience 
of the world, where men and women of varied types will often 
try to befool these scholars in all possible ways. Many’ of 
them will, no doubt, be eliminated in their strife with the 
humdrum, unscrupulous people of the world. 

The few that will survive this storm and stress, will come 
out with flying colours, ripe with varied experience and at the 
same time shorn of scholastic vanity, if any, to be the rulers 
of the state without any question about their fitness. 


Rulers at the Age of so: 


The guardians will take over the charge of the Utopian 
State at the age of fifty. These philosopher rulers will hold 
Offices for five years and r 


etire from active service at the age 
of fifty-five. They must establish a regime of ideal commun- 
ism among themselves. The causes that usually lead to. con- 
flicts have to be tuthlessly removed. The philosophers will 
do it of their own accord by practising self-denial to the 
extent of sacrificing home comforts to themselves. “, They 
will have common me 
camps. Gold and silver 
God ; the diviner metal 
fore no need of that ea 
name...” So we find that Plato recomme 


stances. 


Is This All? 


Some of us may have read Plato thoroughly and some 
may not. But the question may be raised: “Is this all about 
Plato?” Plato is not so short, nor is he so simple—neither. 
If that question or something of that nature at all arises in 
our mind, it means the sting of the gad-fly. 
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No Comment : 

The general view about Plato is that he is a Utopian and 
from the practical standpoint one need not take him seriously. 
But the fact remains that right from his immediate disciple, 
Aristotle, no philosopher spared him either to reject, or to 
accept or to adapt him to his needs. The great Dialectician 
Plato might say that rejection was also acceptance in another 
form, though he was a bit nervous about modifications. The 
point is that in accepting or rejecting, we try to understand 
Plato. Those who seek to modify him to suit their purpose 
simply confuse matters. So further comments are avoided 
for fear of confusion only. An erstwhile bachelor friend of 
the writer heaved a sigh of relief to hear that Plato even 
proposed a tax on bachelors above thirty-five and exclaimed, 
“Then how far have we proceeded during these twenty-three 


centuries |” 


The Last Days of Plato : 
The old philosopher of eighty was invited to join the 
marriage ceremony of a disciple of his. He participated in 
- the merry-makings and rejoicings of the night, regardless of 
his ownself, In the morning hours of the night, Plato went 
to a side-room to sleep for a while. In the.late morning the 
revellers discovered that his sleep for a while had turned into 
an endless sleep. Such was the befitting end of a life lived for 


the happiness of others ! 

The Republic opens: “I went down yesterday to the Piræus, 

with Glaucon, son of Ariston, to pay my devotion to 

the goddess, —and wishing, at the same time, to observe 

in what manner they would celebrate the festival, as they 
were now to do so for the first time.” 

Translated by Henry Davis. 


“A visitor from Athens: To whom is 


The Laws opens: 
a aws ascribed, gentlemen ? 


the merit of instituting your 1 


To a god, or to some man ?” 
ee Translated by A. E. Taylor. 


The Statesman opens: “I owe yous Theodorus, surely many 
thanks for my acquaintance with Theztetus and this 
guest to boot.” Translated by George Burges. 


— 


ARISTOTLE 


“Every man is born either a Platonist or an 
Aristotelian.” 


—Friedrich Schlegel. 


An Ionian by race, Aristotle was born in the year 384 B.C. 
at Stagira on the north-western shores of the Aegean Sea. 
His father, Nichomachus, 
happened to be a close 
friend and court physician 
of the then King of Mace- 
don. Aristotle was,. to say 
the least about him, a man 
of many interests. He was 
equally at home in all the 
cultural, scientific, and 
political ideas becoming of 
a master mind like him. 


ed in the scientific pursuits 
requiring a close and care- 
ful observation of the facts 


ARISTOTLE of nature with view to 
384-322 B.C. 


their classifications and defi- 
& It has been more 


-nitions for better understandin 
‘than tightly said that Aristotle “was from first to last an 


‘Ionian, an observer of the facts of nature? a man for whom 
no problem was too detailed to whet his Curiosity.” Some 


The Divisions of His Life: i 


Life is essentially one and indivisible. 


life is likely to be violated, when this basic 
When a person is 5 


The sanctity of 


fact is ignored. 
aid to turn over a new leaf, he still ‘pores 


Still, he was more interest-- 
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over the old leaves, the old leaves and the new leaves being 
so much mixed up in the book of life. It was more so in 
the life of our philosopher, whose purpose of life was to 
establish a unity of thought, so very badly needed then for 
the real happiness of his people torn by petty strifes, patriotic 
or otherwise. Bearing the above in mind and avoiding every- 
thing prejudicial to our purpose, we may think of the. four 
distinct periods of the life, lived at different places and devoted 
to the different types of activities: (17 +20+12+13 = 62). 

(i) The 1st Period of 17 Years.—No account of his syste- 
matic early education is available. The report of his boyhood 
days is highly unsatisfactory. He was practically a spoilt 
child of his father’s fortune, wild and reckless to the extent 
of being faced with starvation within his teens. It is all very 
curious to hear that to keep the wolf from the door he joined 
the army and practised as a quack physician also for some- 
time, “Alls well, that ends well,” and this period ended 
.with the conversion of the indisciplined Aristotle into a 
devoted disciple at the.foot of his Master, Plato, in the calm 
and quiet atmosphere of the Academy. 

i (ii) The 2nd Period of 20 Years.—For twenty years 
(authorities differ in their views) from the age of seventeen 
to thirty-seven, Aristotle breathed the air ‘of the Academy. 
„In a few years of Aristotle's joining the Academy, Plato 
recognised the intelligence and erudition of the pupil and 
accepted him as a colleague. Aristotle built up a big library 

. of his own and studied other branches of learning than those 
recognised in the Academy; also he showed the signs of 
his difference witi the Master on some vital points. In his 
magnanimity Plato tolerated this difference of opinion or out 
of respect for his Master, Aristotle could not be defiant in 
attitude. But immediately after the death of Plato, his 
‘successors isolated Aristotle as a matter of principle and 
ultimately the latter had to quit the Academy for good, Not 
unlikely that Aristotle also preferred this parting of ways 
with the Academy with the idea that he had outgrown what 
that renowned institution stood for. In the meantime, 
‘Aristotle established a school of oratory as a rival to the 
Tsocrates and had Hermias, a rich and influential person, as 
One cf his students. Whatever the reasons, Hermias gave his 
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sister :(or niece) in marriage to our philosopher, who by 
means of this matrimonial relation gained a high status.in 
the society. 

(ii) The 3rd Period of 12 Years—A royal honour in 
the true sense came in succession. Macedonian king, Philip, 
invited Aristotle to take up the charge of educating his way- 
ward son, Alexander, who would one day succeed to his 
throne and rule over his people. King Philip embarked on 
a plan of unifying the city states of Greece into a powerful 
Kingdom with conspicuous success and Alexander learnt the 
lesson of moderation from the philosopher tutor, though not 
So successfully. Alexander ascended the throne on the death 
otle’s job came to an abrupt end auto- 
matically. It was evident enough from the life and conduct 
of Alexander the Great that he was not much improved by 
Aristotle’s lessons on self-control and moderation. But -the 
teacher’s failure in this respect was more than compensated 
by his success in another. He was able to establish a sweet 
relation of love and Sympathy with his pupil and somehow 
maintained the same even when the latter took up the career 
of conquest in Asia. The v. 
between the teacher and the 


of knowledge, which 
would not have been possible without the lavish patronage 
of the state, in an unprecedented manner, ; 

(iv) The 4th Period of ı 
Athens which was then 


i don, Athens sought 
to avoid any thing that came from the victors, 
y et the 


opening of a school by Aristotle at Athens might be a 
political move on the part of Alexander to consolidate the 
conquest through cultural activities, Whatever might be the 
purpose, there was no dearth of students in the Lyceum. 
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Faced with an overflow of students, Aristotle introduced self- 
government in his school for the maintaining of discipline. 


Disinterested Work despite Disillusion : 


In the meantime, a disturbing incident occurred. Hermias 
was, we know, a loving pupil of our philosopher, besides the 
matrimonial relation with him. And Hermias was done to 
death (by crucifixion) by the king of Persia. Alexander 
could not be unaware of the fact that Aristotle had a soft 
corner in his heart for the victim. But this affair did not 
lend much colour to the political relations of Greece with 
Persia. 

Alexander went out on his expedition of conquest and 
promised to supply Aristotle the specimens of flora and fauna 
and all sorts of materials for his research work, A nephew, 
of Aristotle, Callisthenes, who accompanied Alexander, was 
specially entrusted with this work. The whole of West Asia 
lay prostrate before the victor and the collection of samples 
became an easy affair, the war itself being predatory in 
character. All sorts of specimens including 158 constitutions 
of states poured in in an ‘unending stream, the Lyceum being 
turned into a library, museum, zoological and botanical 
gardens—all combined into one. An equally generous state 
subsidy came to Aristotle to employ a requisite number of 
able men for the proper organisation of the materials at his 
disposal. Aristotle's learning was encyclopaedic and his 
organising abilities were equal to the tremendous work that 
confronted him. Countless books and memoirs on various 
subjects such as politics, physics, ethics, poetry, thetoric, meta- 
physics, zoology, botany (and what not) came out in quick 
succession. As to their exact number no authentic in- 
formtion being available, some put it at several hundred and 
others stretch it to one thousand or more. But what is the 
difference? The fact stands that even the modest estimate 
is incredibly large for a single author. 

We should remember that the political atmosphere out- 
side the Lyceum was in a state of turmoil. Athens was not 
in a mood to get used to the foreign yoke ; a rebellion might 
break out at any hour; the Athenian party under the leader- 

2 
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ship of the historic orator Demosthenes kept the ruling Mace- 
donian party in a state of perpetual Suspense. y 

But a far greater blow was awaiting Aristotle. His affec- 
tionate nephew, Callisthenes, was brutally killed by Alexander 
on the spur of the moment, the cause of which was trifle 


and silly in the extreme—a dispute whether Alexander was 
greater than God. What could be more unfortunate than 
this? And yet the specimens came as, usual and Aristotle 
did justice to them. The special excellence of the situation 
lies in this that Aristotle continued his work in spite of his 


disillusion with as much earnestness and sincerity of purpose 
as before. 


Classification of His Works : 


We have referred to the number of his works and also to 
the nature of the subjects dealt with, at random. Many of 
his books have been somehow lost and only a small number 
of them under particular categories have been discovered. 
It does not seem probable that he never tried his hands in 
mathematics. But no such book has been traced out as yet. 
Excepting one book, very recently discovered, no literary work 
in the form of dialogue could be identified as his, However, 
his available books have been classified as follows: * (i) Logical 
works under the general title of “Organon”, which means 
the instrument of, correct thinking, (ii) Scientific works of all 
types, including physics, biology, astronomy, etc., (iii) Aes- 
thetic works, eg. Rhetoric and Poetics, 
works, e.g.. Ethics, Politics and Met 

We need not w 
The biological proc 
fittest has been fo 
presumed that the 


n arieties, every body need not 
feel interested in all of them. A modern student of zoology, 


unless he wants to read the history of that Science, will find 
very little correct information from Aristotle. No body 
should even expect that from Aristotle when the latter had 
to work under primitive conditions. He worked on biology 


* This classification may be found in “The Story 
Will Durant. 


of Philosophy” by 
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without a microscope and on astronomy without a telescope. 

But it is interesting to learn that in different branches 
of learning he coined a number of terms and his terminology 
is still in use. The familiar expressions as ‘principle, ‘maxim,’ 
‘habit, ‘faculty’ and the pairs as ‘matter,’ and ‘form,’ ‘cause,’ 
and ‘effect.’ are all Aristotle’s inventions. It has been said 
that Plato was static and Aristotle dynamic in their approach, 
which has to be understood in a relative sense. For example, 
in biology Aristotle could think of improvement within the 
specified class and not in the sense of evolution. 


“ Organon,” the Instrument of Thought : 


The “Organon” of Aristotle is the example of the 
universal validity of Greek thought. The Organon is a collec- 
tion of Aristotelian works on Logic by the Peripatetic school. 
And Aristotelian logic is deductive logic and not the induc- 
tive which was developed much later by Francis Bacon and 
éarried to completion by John Stuart Mill. On the other 
hand, the deductive way of reasoning could not be wholly 
unknown to his predecessors and particularly to Socrates and 
Plato. In connection with mathematics Plato pointed out the 
defect of @ priori reasoning involved in mathematics. We 
should also remember that Aristotle reviewed the past litera- 
ture on every subject and in metaphysics he dismissed the 
“universal idea” of Plato. 

This leads us to the topic of definitions, on which the 
whole edifice of Aristotle stands. Aristotle himself said, 
“There are two things which we fairly attribute to Socrates, 
his inductive reasoning and his universal definitions.” But 
he sharply differs with Plato, whom he calls a nominalist and 
himself a realist. Every common noun, man or tree without 
reference to its actual existence may be, according to Plato, 
everlasting but nothing more than our mental obstraction. 
Plato certainly said that what we see around us is nothing 
but a shadow, a passing show or at best a momentary ripple 
on the stream of real existence. Aristotle is angry with 
Plato on this ground and calls the latter's much-vaunted 
realism a theocratic myth, a scholarly nonsense or a pure 
hallucination of the mind. On the other hand. he would 
call himself a matter-of-fact observer of nature, having a due 
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regard in particular for a man with his flesh and blood, 
hope and fear and all that gives him the individuality, he is 
entitled to. We have all praise for his pious wish to work 
out his plan in.a way really different from his master’s, If 
he could follow systematically what he professed with so much 
heat and smoke, he would have been the Bacon of Greece. 
But how could he be so without a Darwin preparing the 
ground for him? He wanted to be both Darwin and Bacon 
combined and failing in both he practically fell in line with 
his master, although he never stopped denouncing the latter, 
Even then scholars have given Aristotle his due. His 
method of defining objects was unique.’ The definition has 
two parts: (1) the general characteristics, (2) the specific 
differences. d 
Another well-known contribution of Aristotle was his 
doctrine of syllogism. However much people may doubt the 
value of this deductive reasoning through syllogism as means 
to new discoveries, that is not the whole truth. Leaving aside 
the whole area of mathematics, even sciences have not been 
built up on inductive reasoning alone. As regards the clarifi- 
cation, consolidation and exposition of the thought, the 


deductive reasoning of the syllogism stands unrivalled even 
today. Herein fies the glor 


that he invented 
a priori reasoning 
that he gave it the 


duct: process of reasoning, whereas Aris- 
totle with an all-scientific outlook was an all 


of it. It is also to be noted that Plato’s 


ve logic was utili- 
wisdom and. culture 


Metaphysics, the First Philosophy : 


Aristotle was above all a philosopher and to him theology 
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was the First Philosophy. But Andronicus of Rhodes, one 
of Aristotle’s editors, placed this subject after physics and 
gave it the name Metaphysics. This is how the name 
originated. 

As a keen observer of the facts of nature, Aristotle felt 
interested in the Individual. but as a philosopher he could 
not remain satisfied. with the Individual. The philosopher 
in Aristotle was confronted with two-fold difficulties: (1) 
Knowledge could not be the same thing as sensation, (2) There 
was the need of some thing eternal, moving others and yet 
itself unmoved ; otherwise there was the irresistible conclusion 
of some thing coming out of nothing or a break in the series 
of coming-to-be. We have to remember that our philosopher 
also and as such he could not ignore the 
mething better. So he 
“The man is the form 


was a biologist 
inner urge within every thing to be so 
gave us an idea of form and matter. 

of which the child was the matter ; the child is the form 
and its embryo the matter; the embryo the form, the ovum 


the matter; and so back till we reach in a vague way the 


conception of matter without form at all.” By form Aris- 
pe of a particular thing; it 


totle did not mean external sha 
was essentially the inner force capable of realising that shape. 
“What was the necessity of this form? ”—one may ask. 
The necessity was to discard the “Idea” of Plato. The 
reason was that Plato’s Idea was outside the Individual, but 
Aristotle’s form was universal in character and at the same 
time resided in the Individual. According to Aristotle, this 
was no dualism ...form and matter; because nothing was 
possible without a union of the two. 

A non-Aristotelian may ask, “Then where is Aristotle's 
God?” God begins as matter ends....God is all form and 
no matter. This possession of form in entirety has deprived 
God of any change and action and desire and motion and 


every thing except contemplation. As Aristotle did not 
believesin revelation, he might be called a deist than a 


theist. 
Ethics, the Way to Happiness: 


Aristotle develops his ethics with the ideas of virtue, 
happiness and moderation. His treatment of th j is 
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on the whole scientific, completely free from religion on the 
one hand and partially independent of politics on the other. It 
also takes into consideration the limitations of the human 
beings. 

The Greek idea of virtue is a manly quality and not an 
effeminate conception of it as among the true followers of 
Christ, Sree Chaitanya and such others. Aristotle believes 
that knowledge is a powerful ally of virtue. But he cannot 
accept the “knowledge-virtue” dictum in its entirety. 
Socrates might contend that the apparent exception could 
arise when and only when opinion was taken for knowledge. 
Aristotle thought that correct thinking might not automati- 
cally lead to ‘correct ‘doing. The right procedure was to 
begin with correct doing, which would unerringly lead to 
correct thinking and true virtue at the same time. One or 
two instances of correct doing or correct thinking did not 
mean a virtuous life; habitual practice under all circums- 
tances was the goal of virtue.. The question might arise: 
How to decide the correct thing to do? and what to aim 
at in this doing ? 

Aristotle here enunciates the rule of the golden mean... 
just the middle ccurse between the excess and the defect. He 
gives numerous examples to clarify the point. He arranges 
the qualities of character in a particular order (ascending or 
descending) in groups of three: cowardice, courage, rashness ; 
humility, modesty, pride ; quarrelsomeness, friendship, 
flattery ; and so on. Then he points out that the middle ones 
i.e. courage, modesty, and friendship are the golden means 
to choose among them. Of course, there are certain qualities 
such as justice, truth etc. which cannot be placed in triads 
so successfully. However, the spirit of moderation ks an 
ethical principle was a great boon to the impulsive nature 
of the Greeks of those days. 

Aristotle also dealt with the aim of the moral conduct 
through moderation. People seek wealth and honour only 
for happiness. So this moderation js required for happiness 
also....the real happiness of the soul. One must not con- 
fuse this happiness with enjoyment in the Hedonic sense. 

Aristotle is fully conscious of the value of the material 
needs of life and of friendly human relations in the society. 
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One must be fairly solvent in wordly possessions ; poverty is 
the source of many vices in the society. He appreciates the 
value of friendship, which adds to our happiness in manifold 
ways. In his aristocratic outlook, Aristotle would advise us 
to be creditors than debtors, benefactors than beneficiaries. 
givers than recipients of favours in any form. It is no smal! 
pleasure to note that in politics-ridden Greece, Aristotle does 
politics as a means to happiness; for a poli- 
guidéd by the whims and caprices of the 
no freedom of his own. Above all, happi- 
of the mind, regardless of any thing 
Aristotle's ideal man deserves the 
Barring his immoderate modera- 
at the ethics of Aristotle would 
ven if he had not written any 


thing else. We have referred to the difficulties of ascertain- 
ing the mean in the case of certain qualities. Aristotle 
himself was no less aware of this and forewarned people 
not to take this ethical mean in the mathematical sense. 
Bearing this in mind, we may take Aristotle’s ethics as one 
of the best till today—sensible, systematic and fairly free 


from all prejudices. 


The Political Philosophy : 


Aristotle was acquainted with 158 constitutions, which 
were sent to him by his pupil. So he had ample materials 
at his disposal to study politics as a science. Still there is 
nothing surprisingly new in him ; his ideas broadly tally with 
those of his master, Plato—the same love of aristocracy and 
the city state remaining the working hypothesis. The differ- 
ence that we notice is a matter of degree and not of kind. 

Aristotle is an apostle of aristocracy, based on natural 
inequalities among human beings. Politics could not, in his 
views, change the nature of men and it was not the business 
of politics to try for it also. The majority of men and all 
women are best fitted to obey and only a few men to com- 
mand. An average man is more of a beast than of a god. 
Those who work with their brawns oF make money by trade, 
usury. and such other business should be placed under the 
control of those who work with their brains. The artisans 


not recommend 
tician is often 
crowds, having 
ness is a creation 
else. The picture of 
honour of one and all. 
tion, we can safely state th 
have made him immortal, e 
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should .be treated as slaves and the slaves as living tools. 
Women without an exception must find their proper place 
in the home and the kitchen. As regards the proper place 
of women in the society, he differs with his master, who gave 
them an equality of status with men. He differs with Plato 
on the latter’s communism among philosophers and severely 
denounces the very idea of it. Not to speak of the com- 
munism of wives, the communism of property also was to him 
an impracticable Proposition. If a man! is brother to every 
body, the only conclusion is that he is brother to none. He 
adduces all the stock arguments against communism and 
speaks a lot in fayour of the ownership of private property 
as an incentive to better performance. According to his read- 
ing, the human nature is more in accord with private profir 
than public good. 

It is amusing to learn that our 
matrimonial mathematics also. The 
for the male was fixed 


philosopher indulged in 

matrimonial maturity 
at the age of thirty-seven and for the 
female at seventeen, the difference being twenty years. His 
reason is that the age of procreation for man and wife should 
end at the same time, Moreover, the issues of earlier age 
are generally weak in physique and female. There is another 
difficulty. Early Marriage may lead to over-population, 
Which must not exceed 10,000 for a city state. Late marriage 
may check the rapid growth of population to a certain extent. 
It this plan of controlling the population fails, he would 
Suggest abortion in place of infanticide, the latter process 
being more cruel and inhuman. So we fiad that in spite of 
his so much knowledge, Aristotle was bound down by the 
old idea of the city state, which was doomed to die very soon. 


The Pedagogical Philosophy : 


Both Plato and Aristotle trea 
nate art. Aristotle wrote so many sub- 
To know his ideas 
gether what he said and 
s educational ideas have to 
views on matters political, 
as a philosopher, scientific in 
objective view about men 


Aristotle has been depicted 
outlook and well-known for his and 
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things. He gives due importance to the life of a man as an 
individual and to his social relations. His ethics gives us 
an idea of his immense faith in moderation. “The good life 
and happy life, then, vill be a life lived in accordance with 
reason.” But the difficulty is that intellectual fitness required 
for the right decision in the light of reasoning is beyond the 
reach of many. Only the gifted few can attain that intellec- 
tual stature and stability to cope with the diverse situations 
of life. This denial of intellectual goodness is largely com- 
pensated by moral goodness. Moral goodness is a matter 
of practice. The constant practice of doing just, temperate, 
and brave deeds will in due course make a man just, tem- 
perate and brave in all his dealings. This is necessary for 
every body irrespective of his intellectual abilities. Here he 
does not accept the knowledge-virtue dictum of Socrates. 
“The object of our goodness is not to know what good is, 
but to become good oursclves. Otherwise it would be ot 
no use.” 

Education should be the direct responsibility of the 
state. As education is to be public, its aim should be political. 
Much stress is laid on the value of early education. All that 
is mean and low should be kept away from the children. 
A child must not be placed in the care of a slave lest he 
should pick up the language and the habits of the latter. 
Upto the age seven there should be one well-graded 
programme for body-building through physical exercises, 
side by side with another for ennobling the mind through 
music and tales. He would recommend no censure of music 
and literature. On the contrary, he speaks of ‘Kathersis’ in 
literature. As'the body is purged by the drug, so the soul 
is purified by the cathertic influence of tragic incidents enacted 
in the drama. 

According to Aristotle, education has two parts: (a) edu- 
cation for citizenship and one’s future life, (b) education for 
leisure, The first part is necessary and the second, honour- 
able. Leisure does not mean pleasure Or amusement . .. it 
Means a pursuit of knowledge, free from all attachment to 
life. 

We find a curriculu 
of the adolescent: (1) Reading and 


m also in outline for the education 
writing, (2) Music 
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(3) Gymnastic, (4) Drawing. Aristotle also speaks of the 
values of the worship of gods but strangely enough with an 
an eye to the political gains to be derived from them. 

The information culled from different contexts may 
appear to be scrappy end disconnected. But read with other 
things and specially his political ideal of aristocracy, his. 


views on education are quite intelligible, there being a com- 
plete consonance between the two: 


a 


His Last Days : 


Aristotle could work in the Lyceum for barely thirteen 
years and that also in the midst of constant anxieties. We 
have referred to the sad execution of his nephew, which 
caused an overflow in the cup of his misery, already full to 
the brim. Alexander also died soon after and the whole of 
Athens rose in mutiny against the Macedonians. Aristotle 
had no dearth of enemies ; the Academy of Plato, the school 
of Isocrates, and the public in general—all clamoured for 
action against Aristotle as in the case of Socrates. The great 
orator, Demosthenes, added fuel to the fire by exciting the 
mob against him and all these things taken together robbed 
the philosopher of his peace of mind. 

The situation came to such a pass th 
hemlock, Aristotle had to leave Athens 
at the earliest Opportunity. But driven by despair he drank 
the same hemlock himself ; and its effect proved fatal in a 
few months. Thus Aristotle. the philosopher, 
the year 322 B.C. at the age of sixty-two. 
Demosthenes also died the same year by drinking poison. 
Thus within a year, Greece lost her Alexander; Aristotle and 


Demosthenes and the voids created by them were never to be 
filled in. 


at just to escape the 
and arrive at Chalcis 


passed away in 
Strangely enough, 


Aristotle’s Ethics opens: “ Every art, system, course of action, 
and deliberate preference, aims at some good. 
the good is defined ‘that which all aim ate. 


—Translated by R. W. Browne. 


Hence 


QUINTILIAN 


Life Sketch : 

The most famous Roman rhetorician and educational 
thinker, Quintilian (Marcus Fabius Quintilianus) was born. 
at Calagurris in Spain 
about the year, 35,A-D. 
For his education young 
Quintilian was brought to 
Rome, where he came 
under the influence of the 
famous lawyer and rheto- 
rician, Domitus Afer. He 
had been to Spain again 
in the retinue of the 
future Emperor, Golba 
and practised for some 
time as a teacher of rhe- 
toric. | Emperor Golba, 
after his accession to the 
throne, brought back 


Quintilian to Rome and Quintilian. 
35-95 A.D. 


subsequently the latter 


was the head of the foremost school of oratory in Rome. 
About the year 88 A.D. seven years before his death) he 
retired from both the teaching and the legal professions to 
compose his well-kaown work, Institutes of the Orator (Insti- 
tutio Oratoria). For very many years this book served the 
purpose of a manual on the training of public speakers and 
the general education of school children. After retirement 
he was entrusted with the education of two children of the 
royal family and honoured with the titular rank of consulship. 

As an experienced teacher, he understood the evil effect 
of too much stress on poetry in the early stage of literary 
education and tried his best to check the current of this 
Silver Latin, though not with much success. His great model 
was Cicero about whose literary excellence he had a very 
high opinion. But a reaction had already set in against 
Ciceronian oratory and neither he nor his friend, historian 
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Livy who also had a great regard for Cicero, could stem the 
tide of public opinion against their model. On the other 
hand, poetization of Latin prose was the fashion of the day 
in the school, the court and the market place. The style of 
Quintilian’s writing has been described as more sweet and 
dignified than that of Aristotle in Greek or Cicero in Latin. 
He made an excellent review of Greek and Latin literatures. 
though there was more of Greek than Latin in the review. 
He had a deep faith in God, but he was dubious about the 
immortality of the soul. In politics, he eulogised the anti- 
Caesarian leaders of the dying republic. This distinguished 
teacher, orator and author passed away at the age of sixty 
in the year, 95 A.D. 


The Background of Roman Education : 


Roman culture, we all know, was enriched and influenced 
by the Greek culture. This fact is nicely expressed in the 
excellent saying, “Captive Greek took captive her proud con- 
queror.” This has to be understood and accepted in a modi- 
fied form. In early periods for about five centuries the Roman 
culture was completely free from foreign influence. Educa- 
tion was then a- responsibility of the family and its scope 
and content were often and to a large extent determined b 
the social status and the economic condition of the family 
concerned. The practical aspects of education were in most 
cases kept in the forefront ; a boy generally grew up to follow 
the occupation of the father and a girl, of the mother. 

The Romans were highly patriotic in- character and in 
their intense patriotism, they would voluntarily sacrifice their 
individuality to the good of the state. The people were 
stern and grave and serious ; and their education, though in- 
formal, was a severe training for the stern realities awaiting 
them as fathers, citizens and soldiers, In those days there 
were no educational institutions except the elementary schools 
the Indus. For citizenship, Roman children would learn Ate 
tales of the heroes, ancient ballads and religious songs and 
specially the twelve tables of national laws (codified 451 B.C). 
For military life, physical exercises and gymnastics were 
employed to secure physical strength and the skills reauired 
for warfare, For religious education, they had their ‘social 
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customs, besides the worships of the presiding deities in con- 
nection with almost every activity. This sort of education, 
obviously narrow in scope and content, was suited to a city 
state. But as the political supremacy of the Romans went on 
extending in all directions, the system of their education had 
to be modified under the pressure of the growing needs. So 
long the Romans despised the Greeks as visionaries as also 
the latter took the Romans for barbarians. This mutual pre- 
judice could not stand any longer in the way of the absorption 
of Greek culture by the Romans in their own interest. 


The Absorption of Greek Culture : 4 


Leaving aside culture in the wide sense, the absorption of 
a language is a matter of time. We can understand it better 
by the homely example of the acceptance of the English 
language in India. The course of love even in the case of a 
language never runs smooth, nor can it be traced to a parti- 
cular date. We may of course refer to the significant histo- 
h brought the two cultures closer to each 
other. They are these: first, the conquests of Alexander the 
Great in the latter part of the 4th century B.C. ; secondly, 
the Roman conquest of Macedon (168 B.C.). It is interesting 
to learn that the Greek slaves in Rome were used for two 
purposes as domestic servants and private tutors. During 
three centuries from the first century B.C. to the second, 
century A.D, the process of amalgamation continued through 
the three types of schools: the elementary school (ludus or 
or litterator), the grammar school (grammaticus), and the 
school of higher education for rhetoric and oratory (rhetor). 
In this background came Quintilian, a teacher, orator, lawyer 


and author, all in one. 


His Aim of Education : 
Quintilian aimed at the preparation of orators as opposed 


to the preparation of philosophers „by Plato. Plato’s philo- 
one ree. ebro meen == . 

sophers were intended to be rulers or kings, capable of 

discharging their duties in the spirit of disinterested service 

to the state and the people. Still it is no use denying the 

fact that Plato’s plan was more or less Utopian in character 

and the Roman genius noted for the practical aspects of 


rical incidents whic 
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life was unwilling to imitate it. However, Quintilian thoughr 
that his orator would turn out to be an ideal statesman, 
fully equipped with knowledge and wisdom by his system 
of training. ; 

By an orator Quintilian meant more than a speaker in 
the ordinary sense of the term. An orator in the true sense 
did not mean a demagogue or an agitator who excited people 
and created confusion in the minds of men without offering 
some concrete and constructive solutions of their problems 
in a convincing manner. Quintilian’s orator is a thoroughly 
honest and upright character, based on an innate endowment 
of the noble qualities of the mind and nurtured by a suitable 
‘course of training. Unless a person was really good at heart, 
he could not be a successful leader of the people in politics, 
administration or in any other sphere of life. So real oratory 
postulates the possession of goodness among many other 
virtues duly nourished by cultured parents from the begin- 
ning of life and subsequently trained by the teachers till 
maturity. In fine, oratory includes all the qualities of the 
head and the heart,’a good knowledge of all the arts and 
sciences, a varied experience of men and things, wisdom and 
insight to dive deep into all matters of practical value, be- 
sides the usual equipment for eloquence. Everything is 
stated in a few words by Cato’s maxim: “The orator is the 
good man who is skilled in speaking.” 

Quintilian was aware that some people might think that 
a philosopher was better fitted to ascertain the principles of 
an honourable and honest living. Quintilian decided in 
favour of the orator and gave his reasons’as follows: “For 
an upright and honest life cannot be restricted to philoso- 
phers ; because the man who acts in a real civic capacity, who 
has talents for administration of public and private concerns, 
who can govern cities by his counsels, maintain them b 
laws, and meliorate them by his judgments, 
be anything but the orator.” 


y his 
cannot, indeed 


Private Education vis-a-vis Public Education : 


In the age of Quintilian the Romans found the three 
types of schools, catering to the educational needs of the 
society. But this was rather a later innovation due to foreign 
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influence. We have seen that in Rome education was a 
responsibility of the family, the state and the society having 
nothing to do in this respect. Of course, the stite-control of 
education began and gradually took a complete shape in due 
course. Even in much later periods of history and in other 
countries, great educators like Rousseau and Locke were in 
favour of private tuition. So it was nothing unusual that 
under the influence of social inertia the Romans, particularly 
the wealthier section of them, should deprecate the value of 
public education. Among many others, two objections were 
discussed by Quintilian and this was done to remove the 
misconceptions about public education. The objections are 
these: (a) In public schools, children from the different strata 
of the society mixed freely and this might cause a deteriora- 
tion in the moral conduct of the children from the upper 
(b) Ina school it was not possible for the teacher tc 
give “his undivided attention to each and every child. 


Quintilian discussed both the points in a dispassionate 
manner and finally showed them as based on prejudice and 
ignorance only. The moral degradation of children in 
schools was a serious allegation and the matter was treated 
in an objective manner, and from the standpoint of the child, 
the educand. Moreover. he could speak with authority about 
the school atmosphere from his personal experience of it. 
There might be certain vices in schools, but the homes, even 
those of the cultured and well-to-do section as well, were not 
free from them altogether. The schools were maintained 
solely for the children and the homes were meant mainly 
for the grown-up people and children grew up in the midst 
of their elders. Children might receive some good precepts, 
but the examples set before them in their homes were not all 
very good to imitate. As the vices like the greed for wealth, 
desire for advancement, were not a rarity in so-called cultured 
homes, one should have no illusion about the moral influence 
of the home. Moreover, it was a two-way traffic; the vices 
that came from the home to the school were no less in number 
than those that flowed the other way. So the first objection 
did not stand to reason and it was found to be a matter of 


sentiment only. 


classes ; 
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Now he took up the next objection and treated it with 
as much thoroughness as the previous one. At home the 
parents might be either too soft or too strict with the 
children, both of which were unhelpful for their proper edu- 
cation. Quintilian believed that it was possible for a good 
teacher to give necessary attention to each and every child. 
It might not be possible for an incompetent teacher to look 
to the needs of all the students in an appropriate way ; so 
the decision should be between a good school and a bad 
school and not between the home and the school. In a 
school the teacher feels an inspiration in the presence of a 
group of boys and this inspiration he misses when teaching 
an individual student in his home. A discerning teacher 
would assess the abilities of his pupils and help them accord- 
ing to their needs ; the students could understand their actual 
positions in the class by comparing their own performances 
with those of others. Quintilian did not disapprove of the 

» spirit of competition in the class; on the other hand, he re- 
membered with pleasure how his teacher arranged his class 
in order of merit and the students vied with one another to 


occupy the first position in the class. F urthermore, as orators 
the students would be called upon t 
assemblies and address them in a 
class-room condition w. 
them in advance. 


o face the most solemn 


dignified way and the 
as the proper environment to prepare 


The Qualifications of a Teacher : 


Quantilian suggests that the parents should secure the 
Services of teachers with sound knowledge of languages and 


temperamentally fit to pay constant attention t 


pronunciation of the pup 


i o the wrong 
ils and to correct them 


immediately, 
lest they should form the habit of speaking in an undignified 
way. And by way of justification for this he adds, “If I 


seem to require too much, let it be considere: 
matter it is to form an orator.” 


The teacher should possess the sterling qualities of 
character and be an ideal man himself. Quintilian seems 
to prescribe that, in point of moderation, the teacher should 
be guided by the ethics of Aristotle. The teacher should 
offer good advice to his pupils and by way of setting an 


d how hard a 


w 
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example he should always practise it himself. “Let him be 
stern but not melancholy, friendly but not familiar, lest in 
one case he incur dislike, in the other contempt.” 

The teacher must not be miserly to offer a word of praise 
when it is due and at the same time he cannot be too lavish 
in undeserved praises. One may result in a distaste for work 
‘and the other in a lethargy of self-complacency. 

The. teacher should provide his pupils with ample 
materials for imitation from various sources. The learning 
process will be much more effective, if the teacher recites the 
ennobling words himself in the presence of the pupils with 
whom he has established a good relation of parental love and 


sympathy in the school situation. Thus Quintilian lays much 


stress on the relationship of love and respect between the 
“Tt is a very difficult 


teacher and the taught. And he adds, 
matter to assess how much more readily we imitate those 


whom we like.” 


The Value of Early Education : 

The Institutes of the Orator is really an early treatise on 
General Education as also the Technical Education of 
Rhetoric and Oratory. Quintilian recognised the value of the 
innate endowments of a child such as clear voice, strong 
lurigs, good health and graceful look as signs of his future 
promise. A slight deficiency in some of them may be im- 
proved by suitable measures in the shape of observation and 
industry, but if the deficiency happens to be of a serious type 
it'may prove an insurmountable obstacle in the way of his 
successful learning. And he adds, “It must be acknowledged 
that precepts and arts are of no efficacy unless assisted by 
nature. The person therefore that lacks a faculty will reap 
as little benefit from these writings as barren soils from pre- 
cepts of agriculture.” He specially mentions the sensitivity 
of a child, Unless a child responds to well-deserved words 
of approbation or admonition, much of success in learning 


carinot “be expected of him. 
of nature, he turns his atten- 


+. i With the above awareness 

tion to nurture, which is his main purpose. Quintilian takes, 
into account the great part played by suggestion and imitation 
in early education of a child in the home environment. He 


3 
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expects both the parents of a child to be cultured persons, 
well able to understand the significance of all the environ- 
mental factors working on the growing mind of the ‘child. 
Even the nurse who gives company to the child must speak 
with proper accents and this also applies to the boy servant 
(the paedagogi) who accompanies the child to school'and 
brings him back to his home. As to the selection of! the 
tutor, the parents must be very, very careful to engage the 
very best within their resources. He triés to substantiate ‘this 
extra caution in regard to early education by referring to the 
strength and retentivity of a child’s memory. He is not very 
dogmatic about the age when the formal schooling of a-child 
should begin. The main point, according to him, was -not 
when but how it should begin. The early instructions ‘in 
reading, writing, speech training or in whatever shape must 
come as a sort of diversion. The future of a child willbe 
assured if things are so arranged that he can take theii‘'a’s 
such. He then enumerates some devices to make it a practi- 
cable proposition. Letters made of ivory might be presented 
to the child as his toys. He might start writing with a stylus 
on a plate of wax or a simple board with letters cut in it.so 
that the motor-edjustment was easily secured. 

Coercion in any form has been severely censured. The 
practice of corporal punishment had a legacy of tacit social 
sanction in view of a scene (the whipping of an unwilling 
boy) taken from a fresco found at Herculaneum. Quintilian 
expresses his strong disapproval of this practice not only, on 
grounds of cruelty but of its futility as a teaching device. 
Quintilian is wonderfully up-to-date when judged in the light 
of his remarks: “This mode of chastisement’ seems to.: me 
mean, servile, and a gross affront on more advanced years, 
If a child is of so abject a disposition as not to correct hi 


when reprimanded, he will be as hardened against stripes as 


the vilest slave.” The question may arise: How to .deal 
with the unwilling workers? In a sense the question has 


been disposed of, when he has said that the early education 
should come as a diversion. A 


mself 


8 r gain Quintilian suggests 
a prevention: “In short, if a master constantly exacts ' from 
his pupil an account of his study, there will be no océasion 
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to have recourse to this extremity.” To Quintilian prevention 
was always better than cure. 

Quintilian appreciates the value of play by way of re- 
laxation and not in the modern sense of play-way in education. 
Here again he is an Aristotalian offering the golden mean 
between the excesses on both the sides. Still, there is a 
tinge of modernity in him when he says that play discovers 
the bent of mind of the child. 

We have referrdl to the Greek influence on the Roman 
culture. Quintilian posed the question: When should a 
child begin to learn his Greek ? And he answered it himself 
and thereby stood poles asunder with a modern teacher of 
foreign language. Even conceding that the language habits 
should be formed early enough nobody can agree with 
Quintilian that a Roman child begin with Greek first in pre- 
ference to Latin, which as the mother tongue would automa- 
tically come under way. Of course it should be remembered 
that at the time of Quintilian, Greek was almost a mother 
tongue in the houschold of the upper-class people in Rome. 
Further, he said that Latin should follow soon after so that 
both the languages might go on together. 


The Stages of Education : 

oned in different contexts that there were 
the elementary school (Ludus or 

school (Grammaticus) and the school 


It has been menti 
three types of schools: 
Litterator), the grammar 
of rhetoric and oratory (Rhetor). 


The Elementary School : 
Of the three types of schools, the elementary school 
(Ludus or Litterator) was the only indigenous type which 


existed since the very early days long before the arrival of 


Greek culture. This was possibly the school which catered to 


the needs of the common people. But it is very difficult to 
obtain a, complete picture of this class of schools. Quintilian 
also does not give us much information about it. The reason 
fe not far torseck © JUSt like Plato and Aristotle, he was 
‘aristocratic in outlook and he did not think it worthwhile to 
‘speak much about the school of the common people. How- 
ever, this much is known that the curriculum was mainly 
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confined to the Three R’s and the course was of five years’ 
duration. As to teaching appliances, the stylus and the 


plate of wax with grooves were used for writing and the ` 


abacus and strung beads for number teaching. In another 
connection, Quintilian spoke of education beginning at the 
age of seven. On that basis we may think that the elementary 
education was completed at the age of twelve or thereabout. 


The Grammar School : 


The students generally entered the grammar school on 
the completion of their elementary education. Quintilian was 
not. very particular about the age of eligibility for entering 
the grammar school ; he was mcre concerned with the intellec- 
tual. equipment required for the purpose of successful learn- 
ing. To Quintilian grammar was an important subject, des- 
cribed as the basis of all higher studies. And it was not 
narrowly conceived as grammatical niceties only as in the 
Middle Ages. As Plato used music in the wider sense of 


literature, so did Quintilian grammar, although the contents 
differed from each other’s. 


Broadly speaking, this grammar was divided into parts: 
the art of correct speaking and the interpretation of poetry. 
These two parts were liberal enough to include number, 
geometry, astronomy, and music and dancing also to a certain 
stage. On the literary side proper, it included thought and 
reason, style and structure, authority and antiquity and all 
the principles required for correct and coherent writing and 
the elegance and eloquence’ in speaking. As to the subsi- 
diary subjects, Quintilian justified their existence in the 
curriculum either from the cultural or the utilitarian stand- 
point. Poets sometimes mentioned the rising and the setting 
of the constellations to indicate the seasons of the year and 
that was why astronomy was there. As an administrative 
officer, the orator might be called upon to decide cases relating 
to landed property and for a just and fair discharge of this 
public duty the orator must have proficiency in plané geome- 
try. In a court the orator should neither make a wrong 
calculation nor should he “make a motion with his fingers 
which disagrees with the number he calculates,” and thus 
be an object of ridicule to others. : 


Fa 


or 
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Then he comes to music and dancing. The value of, 
rhythm, both in speech and physique, is to be derived from 
music. In this. regard, the influence of Plato in particular 
might be working in the mind of Quintilian. In the Roman 
society, dancing was considered as something unseemly, and 
moreover, Quintilian himself said that he was thinking of 
an orator and not a dancer. Nevertheless, he understood that 
dancing, imperceptibly lent some grace to human behaviour 
throughout life. Sohe prescribed dancing for the earlier stage 
and music for the later in connection with rhetoric. 

One or two more points deserve special mention. As 
regards writing he would ask the students to write every word 
as they pronounced them ; for the business of writing was to 
preserve the sound and to present the same faithfully to the 
reader. While the plea reminds one of what is called “sim- 
plified spelling”. the purpose might also be “scripta manent, 


verba volent.” 

Quintilian had to face his contempora 
posed a question like this: Was it not against nature to ask 
children to learn so many subjects together? Quintilian 
replied that the fear of confusion being created in the mind 
of the learner, was born out of ignorance about the secrets of 
the human mind. A variety of subjects broke the monotony 
of doing the same thing continuously and a change in the, 
programme brought freshness to the mind. A real recreation 
came from a change in the occupation and not from idleness, 
as was wrongly supposed by many. He sought to clarify the 
point by the analogy of simultaneous farming of fields, vine- 
yards, olive-grounds by the same farmer at the same time. 


The School of Rhetoric : b 
Quintilian’s school of rhetoric was a technical school for 
of studies prescribed for this 


higher studies. The courses 
school are: (1) an advanced course of written and oral com- 


positicn, (2) the principles of literary criticism and (3) a course 
of highly technical instruction in rhetoric. The item No. 3 
covers the major portion of the Institutes of the Orator from 
Bk. III onward and deals with such matters as may be of 
some interest to the classical teachers of Latin. 


ry critics who 
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«Conclusion : 


Quintilian is quite silent about female education and 
there is also no reason to believe that the Roman schools 
were co-educational. Besides, the custom of early marriage 
was an obstacle to higher education of the girls. Quintilian 
said that both the parents of a child should be cultured 
and that is the only anchor sheet of our assumption 
that the great thinker was an exponent of the education of 
women also. The Institutes of the Oratof was written rather 
late in the Roman period and so it could not exert much 
influence on that system of education. But the educators of 
the subsequent periods up to the eighteenth century were 
strongly influenced by this work of Quintilian. 


Institutes of the Orator opens: “Since my discharge from 
a twenty years’ employment of instructing youth fome 
friends endeavoured to engage me to write a Treatife on 
Eloquence ; but I long declined complying with their 
request, well knowing that moft eminent Greek and 
Latin authors had delivered to pofterity feveral accurate 
tracts upon the fame fubject.” Translated by J. Patsall. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE 


St Augustine (Aurelius Augustinus) was born at Tagaste, 
a: small town in the province of Numudia in Roman Africa. 
Numerous forces worked 
on his mind to make him a 
man of density. By birth he 
was a Roman, by climate 
an African, by chance 
a Manichaean and Platon- 
ist and finally a Christian. 
He came in a, critical period 
in history, which cannot be 
described in a word or two. 
The .much-vaunted Roman 
life lost its romance. Vices 
and. corruptions raised their 
heads in every walk of life 
and in the midst of wide- 
spread depravity, the 
Greco-Roman culture be- 


can i k F Saint Augastine 
me too weak a force to ea 


sustain the spirit . against 
the: flesh. Christianity was o s 
and the New Testament was compi 
back.. The new faith was gathering momen 
but not so quickly. The early Christians scru 
everything related to the Graeco-Roman culture and we 
unmindful of the East. What was needed for Christianity 
was, to; stand on its own legs instead of passively looking to. 
the re-appearance of Christ to save His followers. This could 
be done only by means of absorption of the Greek, Roman 
and Eastern cultures without losing its identity. This process 
of, absorption came in due course and among others St 
Augustiñe made a significant contribution to 1t. The restless 
spirit, of Augustine had peace and happiness from his faith 
in, Christianity and the latter also gained not a little from 
im. Let us now recall the trends and events of this life as 
briefly aş possible. One point is to be remembered that this 


ver three hundred years old 
led about a hundred years 
tum ‘day by day 
pulously avoided 
ere 
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life and its deeds are very much mixed up and it is a bit 
difficult to think of one without the other. 


Trends and Events of the Life : 


Augustine’s parents were Christians, mother Monica‘ 
from her girlhood and father Patricius, late in life. The 
parents were very eager and ambitious for the education’ of: 
their child, though the latter was not so interested in ‘his. 
lessons in his early days at least. He reccived his first lessons 
in the Three R’s in an elementary school of the ludus type.. 
Both at home and in the school the boy was forced to work 
against his will. According to the current practice, he was 
taught Greek first much to his dislike. Besides, he suffered 
corporal punishments in the grammar school, which he joined! 
on the completion of his elementary education. For these 
two reasons, the memory of his early education was not at 
all a happy one. Though he was fairly acquainted with Greek! 
also, he never developed a genuine love for that language! i 

It appears that Augustine was a late bloomer and’ his! 
love of learning grew with his age. Though he had a strong: 


dislike to Greek as before, gradually he became an intense: 


lover and voracious reader of the other language, Latin. Even) 
as a boy, he felt drawn towards Virgil and by virtue of ‘self. 
application alone, he became a Virgilian scholar in his school: 
days. Arithmetic had uo interest for him on the ground: 
that the bonds, “one and one, two and two and two, four’: 


Step by step, he s 
Tagaste to another grammar school at Madaura a 
the school of rhetoric at Carthage. 


irst position in the class.’ 
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concubinage in his teens. Strangely enough, at the age of 
twenty he became the father of a natural son, whom he 
named Adeodatus. 

Augustine then practised for sometime as a teacher of 
thetoric at Carthage. As the problem of indiscipline among 
his students assumed a defying character he dissociated him- 
self from the school. He was so much shocked at the conduct 
of the young hopefuls, that he sailed away from the shores 
of Africa with his family to teach rhetoric at Rome. While 
at Carthage he read the logic of Aristotle and without the 
help of anybody he acquired a good knowledge of it. Be 
sides, he came under the influence of the Manichaean teachers 
‘of Persia to find an intellectual solution of the problems of 
life relating to Good and Evil. Subsequently disappointed at 
the solutions offered by Faustus, the great master of the sect, 
he reverted to his habitual scepticism. However, at Rome 
also Augustine was disappointed at the conduct of his pupils 
who deprived him of his fees and joined another school. 

"` Driven by despair Augustine went over to Milan where 
he secured a lecturership of rhetoric. In a short time, he fell 
‘under the influence of St Ambrose, who was a devout Chris- 
tian and at the same an erudite scholar in pagan literature. 
‘Augustine decided to embrace Christianity’ and cut off all 
connections with Manichaeism. 

In the meantime, certain developments occurred in his 
e could not understand what stand he should take. 
far less controlling them. He was rather a passive onlooker 
Uf the scene. In her anxiety to settle her son in life, Monica 
«wanted the concubine, mother of Adeodatus, to leave her son, 
‘Augustine, so that the latter might marry in a noble family. 
‘The concubine reluctantly sailed for Africa to join a nunnery, 
leaving behind with a heavy heart her son Adeodatus with 
Augustine. The proposed marriage did not materialise and 
what actually followed was the replacement of one concubine 
by another. In a fortuitous way, Augustine was introduced 
to some Neo-Platonian literature through the translations of 
Victorinus. The very fact that Victorinus also turned a 
Christian in a later period of his life, was in itself an induce- 
ment to Augustine. As a result, he became an intellectual 


Platonist also. 


family ; h 
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Gradually Augustine was ed, though imperceptibly, 
towards Christianity, the ideals of which were held before 
him from the beginning of his life. The ceaseless inner 
struggle between reason and faith was now going to be decided. 
in favour of the latter, An emotional outburst led to the 
enactment of the well-known scene in the garden as described 
in the Confessions. Weeping bitterly he sobbed in prayer: 
“How long! tomorrow and tomorrow!” Returning home he 
opened the Epistles of St Paul and read the lines: . “Not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, 
not in strife and envying; but put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make no provision for the flesh in the lust there- 
of.” Even after this incident he participated in so much 
revelry that some scholars find it hard to reconcile one with 
the other. At last, Augustine with his son Adeodatus was 
baptised at the Easter of 387 A.D.. at the age of thirty-seven, 
by St Ambrose much to the delight of his mother, Monica. 

The subsequent events of his life are too many to 
describe in details, Augustine now decided to return to 
Africa and settle in his native town. While he was making 
preparations for the journey his mother Monica died. The 
family now shrunk to two souls on their return journey from 
Rome to Africa. The father and the son, Augustine and 
Adeodatus, lived together to relieve each other of his loneli- 
ness: ` Adeodatus: was far too bright for his age of seventeen 
and as such, he was the prop and pride of the father in his 
secluded life. But alas ! too painful to recall, Augustine lost 
Adeodatus also, the only thing he might call his own. Of 
course, the Lord gave him the strength to bear the heaviest 
shock in his life. After this also, Augustine became the 
Bishop of Hippo and held this position till death and parti- 
cipated in numerous disputes and discussions. pe 


The Philosophy of Manichaeism : f 


Manichaeism was a form of religion established in Persia 
by Manes (240-277 A.D.), who claimed himself to be á direct 
disciple of Jesus Christ. The Foundation, the scripture of 
the religion, prescribed the worship of the sun-god, which 
would lead to the spiritual uplift of the devotees. The follow- 
ers should observe some rules of conduct such as vegetable 
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diet, celibacy, etc. It was also claimed that Manichaeism 
was the true form of Christianity and that the faith based 
on the New Testament was a spurious perverted form of it. 
It admitted the World of Light ruled by God and also: the 
World of Darkness ruled by another Prince, both of Whom 
were powerful and permanent in their respective spheres. 
Good and Evil were to be understood as spirit and matter 
respectively. The deserving souls would in due course be 
lifted up from the material plane and delivered from the 
bondage of Evil and thus they would find their salvation. — 
On the other hand the undeserving souls would remain tied 
down to matter and be gradually transformed, through a 
process of transmigration, into mute cattle and stationary 
vegetation. In short, it was founded on a doctrine of dualism, 


Good and Evil. 

We have seen that Augustine pinned his faith in this 
Philosophy for a pretty long period in the hope of finding 
solution to the problem through reasoning. But in the end, 
Augustine was disappointed when he found that the teachers 
of the faith betrayed their grievous ignorance of facts and 
their utter incapacity to tackle his problem satisfactorily, 
in spite of their grandiloquent professions to the contrary. 


The Confessions : 


The Confessions occupies a unique position in theological 


psychology. It is a faithful record of a particular moment 
in life; the soul is tired of waiting too long; suddenly the 
long-waited tide comes ; the impatient soul is torn away from 
its old mooring and a new voyage begun. Coming to facts: 
we find Augustine as a lecturer of rhetoric at Milan in the 
year 384 A.D. The scepticism of the Academy might be 
negative in approach ; but it strengthened the mind of 
Augustine to judge everything critically and to decide the 
issue. He discarded the dualism of Manichaeism as unsatis- 
factory ? but he could not do the same with regard to the 
“Universal Idea” of Platonism in view of its so much similar- 
ity with the “Divine Light” of Christianity. Now the 
question was: Whom to choose, Plato or Christ ? As he 
chad waited long enough, he could not reconcile himself to 
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the idea of further wavering: So the soul was almost ready 
for a decision and if anything was still needed, it was supplied 
by the preachings of St Ambrose. 

In this mood of a new love, hitherto unknown and since 
so compelling in character, Augustine with a like-minded 
friend went out for a walk in the garden. What happened 
to Augustine was almost similar to that happening to our 
Lala Babu here in Bengal many years later. Lala Babu was 
on his way to a particular place in a palanquin. As he passed 
by the house of a washerman, he heard a girl rouse her 
father from his midday nap, saying: “The day is done. 
The words reached the ears of Lala Babu with an entirely 
different meaning about it. Lala Babu took them as the 
Voice of God telling him that it was high time for him to 
give up this sham show of worldly life and to follow Him. 
Lala Babu came out of the palanquin and renounced the 
world. : x 

Overcome by an emotional outburst, Augustine took leave 
of his friend only to hide his tears which came in an irresi- 
uble torrent. We have elsewhere touched on his bitter weep- 
ing and fervent praying for his deliverance. At this moment 
in a neighbouring house a boy or a girl said: “Take up 
and read ; Take up and read.” Regardless of the real context, 
the words came to Augustine with a meaning that suited 
the mind in that particular mood ; Augustine hastened to 
his house and opened the Gospels of St Paul in which he 
found the saint’s advice to the effect that a follower of Christ 
should follow Christ only.. The hazy cloud of doubt which 
so long blurred his vision was lifted away and he could see 
everything in the sunshine of Divine Grace illuminating his 
mind to the inner recesses, 


Approach to the Eternal : 


Augustine describes the mode of prayer almost like an 
Indian Rishi speaking about the way of meditation known ‘as 
‘yoga’. The first requirement is that the wandering“ mind is 
to be controlled so that ignoble riot in the flesh is quelled and 
` set at rest. The human mind is ever so disturbed éither- to 

be attracted towards the pleasurable or repelled: by the “harsh 
and ugly things. The result is the same disturbance’ of’ the 
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calm and quiet poise of the mind. so very essential for its 
concentration. The sitting posture of the body has much to 
do in securing this favourable attitude of the mind. Might 
be, Augustine had a clue to this pre-requisite of meditation 
from his study of Neo-Platonism, which also believes in the 
abstraction of the soul from the influence of the body. When 
and only when this much-needed abstraction of the soul has 
been achieved by removing all causes of distractions, the 
soul can establish sommunion with the Ultimate Reality. 
Then again, as the Indian Rishis have stated that the Ulti- 
mate Reality (Brahman) cannot be expressed in words, 


Augustine also says the same thing. The view of the rising 


sun gives a pleasure. which is far superior in coloration and: 
complexity to a description of it by a very powerful writer 
with a great command over the language. 

ultimate analysis true know- 
ledge comes directly or indirectly from God. A discerning 
devotee may try to trace out the Creator by following the 
track of His creations. He may look at the beautiful things 
on the earth below and also at the heavenly bodies over his 
head ; he may admire the creations, but he will not find the 
Hand that has made them, so easily. The right procedure is 
to turn attention to the inner world, where God may be found 
in the moments of communion with Him. In most cases this 
joy of communion is broken from time to time and in the 
life hereafter an unbroken joy of ‘communion awaits the 


soul. 


The Pedagogy of Augustine : 

It is sufficiently clear from the philosophy of St Augustine 
that he cannot rest with naturalism. He does not ignore the 
e objects perceived by the senses and thé 
words used for them. But he stresses the importance of 
inner illumination for real knowledge. The students who 
have studied his writings carefully, have found a world of 
ideas ön pedagogy in his works. He had, in all, ten years’ 
experience as a working educator. Besides, in his episcopal 
caréer when he had no direct connection with pedagogy, he 
fell back on his previous knowledge and experience for the 
teaching of the rudiments of Christianity and church music 


Augustine says that in the 


importance of th 
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to the new recruits. However, we get a clear picture of his 
ideas in his treatise, The Teacher (De Magistro). This book, 
cast in the form of a dialogue, between Augustine and 
Adeodatus, was written in the year, 389 A.D. The origin of 
ideas is the theme of this book. The question of all questions, 
how ideas are formed, has been discussed at length. Whether 
ideas are the results of our, sense experiences or they are simply 
conveyed from one person to another through the medium 
of words used for them, has Leen discussed by the father and 
the son in a homely atmosphere. 

Ordinarily people think that in a school the teacher 
communicates his thoughts and ideas to the minds of the 
students through the medium of words. The teacher plays 
an active role at the giving end and the pupils passively 
assimilate the ideas oflered to them at the receiving end. 
Some people may even think that idea offered is the idea of 
the teacher. 

The dialogue in the Teacher (De Magistro) gives a clear 
exposition of the- matter and removes the wrong impression 
in the minds of many. A language is after all an artificial 
symbol as pictography is another ; the gesture made by the 
deaf and the dumb, a third; and so on. As the gestures of 
the dumb are correctly understood by some and incorrectly 
by others, so also the language, while sought to convey one 
thing, may actually convey another. Of course, objects and 
actions may in some cases be presented before the students to 
impart the -correct ideas, free from ambiguity of any kind. 
Young children pick up their language from the direct asso- 
ciation of words with objects. And for the teaching of a 
language this direct method is quite helpful to a certain 
extent—to the extent the objects and actions can be exhibited 
in a concrete way. The difficulty arises in the case of qualities 
of things and abstract ideas. For example, the idea of the 
colour ‘red’ may not be clear enough from the demonstration 
of a 1ed ball, which has qualities other than redness associated 
with it. However, Augustine believes in the efficacy of the 
direct method in the teaching of a language. 

Augustine then deals with the relation between an idea 
and the word for it. The correspondence is neither one-to- 
one nor is it very accurate in all cases, In singing of a hymn, 
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for example, a person does not actually mean what he says, 
although he may not be fully conscious of it. On the other 
hand, in telling a lie a liar is fully aware of the inconsistency 
of what he has in his mind with what he gives out. A third 
situation is created when a speaker wants to prove the 
immortality of the soul and advances some arguments in 
support of his views. The arguments, however forceful, can 
never be based on the experience of the speaker. So the link 
between the words and the ideas cannot be of the same type 
as in the case of the ideas based on personal experience. 
Even in the case of an object, which actually exists, the word 
for it becomes more meaningful as we ‘get more and 
more acquainted with it. Yet another point is that some- 
times people argue only because the terms in the dispute 
have been used in different senses. The moment the terms 
are properly defined the dispute is settled automatically. The 
conclusion is that the correspondence between an idea and 
the word is not so complete, nor is a word used by all people 
in the same sense always. 

The next point is the education of 
Augustine says that the pupils cannot play the roles of 
listeners. The language used by the teacher does not in fact 
carry a new idea into the mind of the pupil as a matter of 
course. It simply stimulates the existing relevant ideas so as 
to create a fusion of the two sets of ideas, new and old and 
out of this fusion a fresh idea is formed by the learner. Thus 
Augustine means to say that learning is an active process 
and in relation to truth, when it is properly understood, the 
teacher and the taught stand on the same footing. So the 
teacher cannot be the source of truth. The source is the 
Divine Light from God. And the Divine Light illumines 


the mind from within. 
` As regards the art o 


pupils in schools. 
passive 


f teaching and the function of the 


teacher, we find a striking note of modernity in Augustine. 
The modern art of teaching fully agrees with Augustine when 
he says that the teacher should stimulate the mind of the 
pupil and lead him to think for himself and find out the 


truth for hiniself. When a modern educator says that 
information is no knowledge nor a collection of facts educa- 
tion he only repeats what Augustine said long before. 
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Secular learning and Christian Faith : 


In the early days of Christianity we find two streams of 
cultures, secular learning and Chr'st.an faith flowing side by 
side not only in the same locality but in the same family 
and still more in the life of the same person as well. It so 
happened that the observance of fasts. on sacred days and. 
the study of secular literature went together in the lives of 
eminent people. In their sober moments ‘they suffered the 
pricks of conscience for the supposed unholy acts on the day 
of devotion. The problem of secular literature agitated many 
minds. Let us first understand the position in the light of 
the following remarks: 

_ “Render unto Caesar things which are Caesar’s and unto 
“God which are God’s,” said Christ Himself, though in the 
context of allegiance to the state. 

“Secular learning was not only superfluous; but it was 
mere folly,” said Tertullian, an eminent diviner and con- 
temporary of Augustine. k x 

“All the good and noble thoughts of pagan literature 
were derived from the Old Testament and hence the Chris- 
tians need not scruple about using them,” said St Ambrose, 
who baptised Augustine. 4 

Augustine and Ambrose held similar views and the 
showed the toleration of Christ Himself as noted in His 
temark quoted above. Besides anything else, the spirit of 
toleration alone, in those days of mutual hatred marks out 
Bishop St Augustine as an educationist. Let us now sea 
what contribution he actually made to the re-union of classical 
learning and Christian faith. He gives a clear exposition of 
his views on this point in his treatise, The Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, (De Doctrina Christiana). We have seen that St 
Ambrose approves of the study of pagan literature on the 
assumption that the pagan literature was derived from the 
Old Testament. Augustine goes further to lend his categorial 
and unqualified support to the quest of truth in all literatures, 
Christian, pagan or any other. And he adds, “Let every good 

_ and faithful Christian understand that truth, wherever it 
may be found, is the truth of his Lord and Master.” So it 
is truth that matters and not the source it comes from: 


if 
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He explains his position fully. Augustine divides know- | 
ledge into two parts, one of which is an end in itself and the. 
other, means to an end beyond itself. All signs, natural and 
conventional, fall under the second category. So books with 
wiitten signs and symbols in the shape of words, have to be 
studied with an end in view. Pagan literature is a storehouse 
of knowledge whose worth is in silver and gold. As the 
Isralites took away Egyptian valuables at the time of their 
exodus and put thém to proper use so the Christians should 
utilise the knowledge of pagan literature for the correct inter- 
pretation of the Scripture. 

‘With this broad justification for the study of the liberal 
arts of pagan literature, he enumerates the seven arts as 
follows: grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, arithmetic, music, 
geometry and astronomy. Besides, he gives specific reasons 
why a particular branch should be studied. Let us take one 
of the arts at random, say dialectic, and see how he establishes 
its claim. Dialectic as a science and art of correct reasoning, 
helps. us in understanding all signs and symbols without the 
guidance of a teacher. As it was the reason of things, it 
came along with the things from the Hand of God Himself. 

As to the exact number of the liberal arts, Augustine was 
not very particular. Plato and Aristotle also spoke of liberal 
education without fixing the number of the arts. The Trivium 
(lower arts) of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic and the Qua- 
drivium (higher sciences) of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy 
and music are of later origin. We hear the names of other 
persons who were more particular about the number of these 
liberal arts. Varro, a contemporary of Cicero, put the num- 
ber at nine, medicine and architecture causing the excess of 
two over seven. Capella, a contemporary of Augustine, wrote 
a treatise, The Philology and Mercury. Mercury presented 
his bride seven maids, who were the symbols of ‘seven arts. 
The credit for the coinage of the term Quadrivium is attri- 
buted to Boethius, author of The Consolation of Philosophy, 
though he did not use the other term Trivium explicitly. 
Lastly, Cassiodorus, a contemporary of Boethius, fixed the 
number seven and classified the arts as Trivium and Quadri- 
vium, Gradually the subjects included in the Trivium were 
called arts and those in the Quadrivium the disciplines. 


4 
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During the Middle Ages, the Trivium was studied in the 
grammar schools and the Quadrivium in the universities. ' 


After Life of Augustine : 


For thirty-four years from 396 to 430 A.D. St Augustine 
was fixed up at Hippo as its Bishop. Physically he was sta- 
tionary at this particular place till his death when the town 
was captured by the Vandals but intellectually he participated 
‘in most of the current topics and put forward his views most 
fearlessly. His hero was St Paul, who was known as Saul in 
his early life. In freedom of thought and spirit, he was a 
replica_of St Paul in every respect, so much so that the 
writings of St Augustine have been described as Christian 
Platonism. He was an apostle of free thinking and some of 
the disputes in which he was involved were pending undis- 
posed when the disputant Augustine passed away. a 
Confessions opens: “Great art thou, O Lord, and greatly to 

be praised: great is thy power and thy wisdom is infinite.” 


—Translated by William Watts, 


SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS 


“Truth whatever be its formulation or by whomsoever 
it be spoken, is spoken by the Holy Spirit of God.” 
—said Aquinas 


St Thomas Aquinas came about 800 years after St 
Augustine. It was entirely a different setting. The Ancient 
Ages of city states came to 
an end and the Middle 
Ages set in with the 
decline of the Roman Em- 
pire in the fifth century 
A.D. The Medieval Ages 
which extended up to the 
middle of the fifteenth 
century A.D., have been 
described as the period of 
assimilation and repres- 
sion. The Germans who 
came from te north and 
controlled the old world, 
assimilated the Greek, 


Roman istia H St Thomas Aquinas 
and Christian cul t Thonan aa: 


tures and in due course 
handed them over to the modern times. 


As a matter of 


necessity for the absorption, individuals had to conform to 
some set patterns of life and thought held before them. 

In the medieval society, the Christian church with an 
unlimited power over the state and the people, played a domi- 
nant role in the field of education. In the year 529 A.D., by 
the decree of Justinian all pagan schools were closed, leaving 
the church without a rival. With the lapse of time monastic- 
ism evolved as a reaction to the prevailing vices in the Roman 
society. With a view to keeping the monks away from the 
tempting vices of the society, the monasteries which grew up 
first in Egypt and gradually spread to Syria, Palestine, Greece, 
Italy, France and practically all the western countries. ‘The 
code of St. Benedict, formulated in Italy in 529 A.D. and sub- 
sequently accepted in other countries also, required seven 
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hours’ manual labour and two hours’ intellectual activities on 
the part of the monks. The multiplication of manuscripts in 
the scriptorium (writing room) vicariously led to the preserva- 
tion of classical learning. Schools were established within the 
four walls of the monasteries to impart education to the future 
monks and later to other children also, The courses of 
monastic schools were of eight to ten years’ duration and the 
curricula consisted of the seven liberal arts, trivium and quari- 
vium, which were fixed during the fifth and the sixth centuries. 
Though the monasteries and the monastic schools were hostile 
to pagan literature, it must be said that it was they that 
preserved the classical literatures, which otherwise would not 
have survived till the Renaissance. 


Charlemagne’s Patronage of Learning : 


By the eighth century the cathedral and monastic schools 
were all in a deplorable condition and as a result there was a 
great set-back in education, Leaving aside the leading church- 
men in topmost positions, the general run of people including 
the clergy and -nobility, could not hold the pen, let alone 
cultural activities. When Charlemagne (742—8?4 A.D.) came 
to power he realised the valueiof literacy for the purpose of 
establishing unity among the ‘diverse elements in his wide 
empire. In those days the cathedral schools of York on the 
other side of the Strait had the reputation of maintaining a 
high standard of teaching under the leadership of Alcuin 
(735—804 A.D.). In the year 782 A.D., Charlemagne invited 
Alcuin to assist him in the cause of education as his chief 
adviser, and under the guidance of Alcuin there was a remark- 
able progress in education. A Palace School was established 
for the education of the members of the royal family and the 
gifted children from all strata of the society ; and cathedral, 
monastic, and parish schools were revived. For elementary 
education the courses of instruction were confined to the 
Three R’s and the Scripture and for higher education the sub- 
jects of the quadrivium were taught in selected schools. After 
fourteen years’ service to the cause of education Alcuin retired 
to monastic life and even after retirement he continued to 
influence the educational policy of the state. It is said that 
in his after life Alcuin became narrow in outlook bnt his 
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successors in Office, mostly his pupils, were liberal enough to 
establish relations with the Irish educationists who maintained 
á high standard on account of isolation of Irish Christianity. 
Thus the great Frankish ruler, Charlemagne, rendered 
yeoman’s service to education in the continent by establishing 


contact with the British Isles. 


The Contributions of the Muslims: | 

We have just seen that under the auspices of Charle- 
magne, education in the ‘continent was revived and renovated 
from the West. In a later period another wave of revival 
came through cultural contact with the Moors of Spain hailing 
from the East. Syria as a neighbouring country had more 
intimate relationship with Greek philosophy. than any other 
country from the very early times. When Islam came to 
Syria it came in terms of Greek philosophy which was easily 
understood by: the people. The Arabs availed themselves of 
the opportunity of rendering Greek philosophy into Arabic 
either from the original Greek sources or from their Syriac 
versions. During the period from the eighth to the tenth 
century, Syria became an important seat of learning: Among 
the numerous scholars working in different branches of learn- 
ing, Avicenna (980—1037 A.D.) was treated as an authority 
on. ‘Greek philosophy for several centuries. However, Greek 
philosophy caused a serious headache to all the later cultures, 
Roman, Muslim and Christian. The Romans somehow 
managed to tide over the difficulty and then the turn came 
for the other two, first for the Muslims and sometime later 
for the Christians in acute forms. 

The leading personalities of the Islamic countries of the 
East saw the red flag of Hellenism in the study of Greek philo- 
sophy and as a result of the reaction that followed, those with 
Suspected leanings towards Hellenism had to seek refuge first 
in North Africa and then in Spain on the other side of 
Gibralter? Among the Moors in Spain, Hellenised Islam had 
a new lease of life and among the scholars the most prominent 
was Averroes (1126—1198 A.D.) whose commentaries had a 
profound influence over the Christians also. Thousands of 
Christians from’ Spain and France thronged the ‘educational 
institutions of the Moors at Cordova, Granada and such other 
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places to learn the secular subjects cultivated by the Moors. 
It was through the Moors that the Hindu notation of the 
decimal system was introduced to the Christian world who 
knew it for long as an Arabic notation. The true light of 
knowledge penetrated through all barriers of conventions. 
Some Jewish scholars also translated several Greek treatises 
into Castilian. In this way, Greek philosophy and particularly 
the works of Aristotle reached the Christians through three- 
fold or four-fold translations from Greek, Syriac, Arabic. 
Castilian and lastly into Latin. Naturally, just like rain- 
bearing clouds these renderings lost the elegance and accuracy 
of the original works by way of evaporation. Sometimes 
these renderings tortured the texts beyond recognition and 
conveyed a sense that the original Greek author did not and 
could not mean by any stretch of imagination. 

Scholasticism : 

The term is said to be derived from the cloister schools 
set up by Charlemagne, which became the centres of learning 
and speculation in the Middle Ages. In a broad sense scholas- 
ticism extends from the ninth century to the end of the Middle 
Ages, in the middle of the fifteenth century. Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquir.as and others were the representative figures 
of the later half of this period when scholasticism was consoli- 
dated into a system of thought. Scholasticism started with a 
discussion of the logic of Aristotle and gradually when 
Thomas Aquinas took the field, the doctrines of Christianity 
with the exception of the mysteries were all rationalised 
according to the principles of Aristotelian logic; or it might 
be said that the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas was the 
philosophy of Aristotle Christianised. In other words. 
Thomas Aquinas was a Christianised Aristotelian or an 
Aristotelianised Christian. 

The subordination of reason to faith was the main 

j characteristic of scholasticism. The Encyclopedia says, “To 
the church, reason is the handmaid of faith (ancil'a fidei).” 
But this subordination of reason to faith varied in different 
aspects of thought from age to age and also from person to 
person. Three phases of this subordination are to be noted: 
first, complete subordination of philosophy to theology ; 
secondly, an alliance between the two ; and lastly, the beginn- 
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ing of the liberation of philosophy. Whatever the conflicts, 
scholasticism aimed at the harmony of the two, philosophy 
and theology. And Thomas Aquinas made a significant con- 
tribution to that end. He was understood by the church 
people rather late and his line of thinking was also challenged 
by other philosophers (e.g, Duns Scotus and William of 
Occam); but at the same time the contributions of Thomas 
Aquinas were recognised as something of positive value 
in the Middle Ages. Of course, in a later period the ‘other 
worldly’ interests were replaced by the worldly, human 
interests, which were found to be more immediate in their 
demands. But that was a seperate issue. 
Thomas Aquinas, the Man: 
Thomas Aquinas (Thomas of Aquino) was born in the 
year 1225 or 1226 A.D. at the castle of Roccasecca near Aquino 
in the province of Naples. His elementary education Over, 
he studied the liberal arts in the university of Naples. Before 
he was twenty years old he entered a Religious Order against 
the wishes of his parents. For about four years he studied 
at the university of Paris under Albert the Great, to whom 
he was particularly attached. Only out of love and respect 
for his teacher, Albert the Great, that Thomas went to Cologne 
with him in the year, 1248 AD. Again from 1252 to 1256, 
he was a student at the University of Paris and the degrees of 
Licentiate in Theology and Master of Theology were com 
ferred on him one after another. For next few years, he was 
a teacher in the university and at the same time he defended 
strongly opposed the views of Latin Averroists, as also the 
supporters of Augustanianism. In 1272 A.D. he was a teacher 
there from 1259 to 1268 A.D. For the next four years, he 
strongly opposed the views of Latin Averroists as also the sup- 
porters of Augustanianism. In 1272 A.D. he was a teacher 
at Naples, his native country. In 1274 A.D. he was sum- 
moned by the Pope, Gregory X to compromise the difference 
between the Latin and Greek churches. He started on his 


missign and died on his way to Lyons, when he was not even 
fifty. 
Aristotelian Reason and Christian Faith : 

. We have noted that in the Middle Ages, education was 
more. or less under the control of the church and the educa- 
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tional policy was mainly. guided by the church policy. As 
regards university education the standard of work in the 
university of Paris was anything but satisfactory and the 
reason was that many students entered the university at.the 
age of fourteen or even earlier. Even at the university stage 
the subjects of the trivium were taught for the first .two 
years just to prepare the students for the higher studies. Up 
to the twelfth century the courses of higher studies . were 
generally the subjects of the quadrivium. But from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century and with the introduction 
of the academic degrees the courses of studies were more 
carefully prescribed for the different stages. Another point 


to note was the entry of the Mendicant Orders in the univer- 
sities. 


Now a serious trouble arose over Aristotle whose Organon 
was an important study. We have seen how the third-or- 
fourth-hand versions of Aristotle were made accessible to the 
Western people ; and such versions created a lot of confusion’ 
in the mind of the pupil. On the one hand, they did not 
give a clear idea of Aristotelian reasoning and on the other 
hand, they conveyed such ideas as obviously ran counter to 
Christian faith. In fact the teaching of such things hadia 
pernicious effect on the impressionable minds of young uni- 
versity students. In Paris there was so much agitation over 
the philosophy of Aristotle, excepting his logic and ethics, 
that its teaching and learning had to be banned twice. Even’ 
Pope Gregory IX had to intervene in the matter and make 
an attempt for obtaining a correct version of the original 
works of Aristotle. The contributions of Thomas Aquinas 
may be best realised in the context of this crisis—really a 
crisis of culture and faith to the people directly involved in 
this matter. We may well understand the position if we 
recall how in the beginning of the eighteenth century English 
education in India was looked upon with suspicion by a large 
section of the people. Thomas Aquinas was the great pupil 
of his great teacher, Albert the Great, and he tried to‘ solve 
the problem by presenting Aristotle in the true perspective 
and interpreting Aristotle correctly on the basis of the original 
texts. Thus he not only made Aristotle respectable in the 
eye of the university men by giving the Greek Philosopher 
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the honour that was really due to him but saved the Christian 
world from suffering a great loss by rejecting Aristotle alto- 
gether as done by the Muslim world under similar circum- 


stances. 

The heavy task undertaken by Thomas Aquinas required 
two things: faithful translation and correct interpretation. 
The first part of the work was done at the request of Thomas 
Aquinas and with the consent of the Pope by William of 
Moerbeke, Bishop of? Corinth, who was a good scholar in 
Greek. The second part of the work, the commentaries, was 
undertaken by the teacher and carried to completion by our 
philosopher, Thomas Aquinas. In his History of Western 
Philosophy, B. Russel has pointed out that the acceptance of 
Aristotle was not an unmixed blessing because ever since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, every branch of learn- 
ing, except logic and ethics, had to begin by denouncing 
what Aristotle had said in that respect. The correct assess- 
ment is that if it were good to reject Aristotle in the seven- 
teenth century it had been equally so to accept him in the 
thirteenth century. The later rejection had the sanction of 
scientific knowledge of facts hitherto unknown; but the 
earlier proposal of it would have been on the grounds of 


sentiments only. 


His Catholicity of Mind: 

The nature of the conflict between theology and philo- 
sophy of that period may be better’ understood by one or 
two illustrations. In the name of Aristotle some anti-Christian 
ideas such as the eternity of the world and no need of God 
for its creation were served in the University of Paris and 
this could happen only because of misunderstanding of 
terms in the process of their translation from language to 


language. The continued conflicts of this kind were going 


to lead to the idea of two truths,—one of philosophy and 


the other of theology. Thomas Aquinas showed a unique 
catholicity of mind in resolving the deadlock as he said: “Tf 
any one born in barbarous nations do what lieth in him, 
God will reveal to him that which is necessary to salvation, 
cither by inspiration or by sending him a teacher.” Thomas 
Aquinas was eager only for a new light from any and every 
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source whatsoever, not having the least prejudice against the 
non-Christian philosophers. He drew freely on a Hebrew work, 
“Guide for the Perplexed” of the Jewish’ philosopher Rabbi 
Moses, on several occasions.. Moses thought of God as Artist 
and the universe as a piece of art existing with Him and in 
His Mind. This idea of God as Artist appealed to Thomas 
and he used the idea frequently. Though he ‘used the 
analogies of Rabbi Moses often enough, he repudiated some 
of the ideas of Moses also. Moses said that the divine attri- 
butes could not be expressed in words and they were different 
from the Essence of Divinity. Thomas Aquinas accepted the 
first part of the statement -but he rejected the second part of 
it. He said that the divine attributes were the same as 
Divine Essence and in this respect he held comparable views 
with Sankar and Ramanuj of Indian philosophy. Then 
again Moses said that the lack of absurdities in the existing 
state of things or even in the realm of possibilities does prove 
the Omnipotence of God. Thomas was very much impressed 
by the idea and used it for the purpose of synthesis, which 
was the very mission of his life. Besides Moses, he studied 
other non-Christian commentaries on Aristotle and reconciled 
them with Christian theology. 


His Philosophy : 


Aristotle accepted the eternity of the world and also 
spoke of cosmos coming out of chaos “externally in motion.” 
Moreover God had nothing to do and He was given to con- 
templation only. The actual position was that Aristotle was 
not concerned with the doctrine of creation as such. He was 
involved in the question of cosmos coming out of chaos and 
in that context he added that in that case the chaos was 
externally in motion. The Averroists took it as a categorical 
statement and interpreted it without reference to the context 
in which it occurred. That was the source of the anti- 
Christian doctrine of cosmos coming out of nothing-previously- 
existing and its corollary of no-need-God for creation. 


As regards the growth of knowledge, people believed in 
the inner illumination of the mind, which might be called 
the Christianised’ Platonism of St Augustine. Thomas 
Aquinas for the first time believed in the soundness of the 
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Aristotelian view that the facts of reality were reported by the 
senses and thus he rehabilated philosophy in its domain and 
liberated it from the theologian philosophers. While doing 


this he scrupulously saved the true concepts of certain terms 
kless attacks of pseudo-Aristotelians 


in Religion from the rec 
who made no distinction between the Aristotelanian and 


Christian purports of the same term. For example, Aristote- 
lian sense of the term Gnfinite’ was purely a mathematical 
concept Sncalculable’, while in Religion the same term spelt 
with a capital conveyed the idea of the ‘Unlimited.’ 

It is not our purpose here to discuss the philosophy in 
its different aspects. Still from what we have touched upon 
it appears that Thomas worked wonders. His learning was 
encyclopedic, comprising politics, mysticism, metaphysics 
and theology. He is remembered specially for his astounding 
synthesis of the. past philosophical thoughts. His life itself 
was no less a philosophy than what is found in his works. 
While steadfast in his views, his sober reasoning with his 
opponents is a philosophy in itself. His teacher, Albert the 
Great, continued to be his hero all through. As to his works, 
Summa Theologia (1254) and Summa Contra Gentiles (1259- 
1264) deserve special mention. The treatise, Summa Theo- 
logia, was intended to give the sum total of all previous 
knowledge in three parts, Part I dealing with God, Part II 
with ethics and Part II with Christ. The second treatise, 
Summa Contra Gentiles, is an attempt to show that faith and 
reason are not contradictory, both coming from God, the 
Absolute One. In brief, such was his contribution to philo- 


sophy: 
ctices of Teaching : 
n the university were mainly 


and discussion (disputatio). 
sses were costly and most 


On the Current Pra 


The methods of teaching i 
the methods of lecture (lectio) 
The books used in the university cla 
of the students could not afford to buy books for their use. 
The lessons were mostly oral and the students took notes, 
not verbatim but short notes. If the voice of the teacher was 
not audible, the teacher was sometimes faced with the mis- 
he students. Some examples of his lectures 


behaviour of t 
e writings of Thomas Aquinas. 


have been traced in th 
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The lectio leads to the other method the. disputatio, the 
connecting link being the questio (question). To test their 
comprehension the students were encouraged to ask questions 
or the teacher himself put questions to the class. In case the 
students were not satisfied with the exposition of the subject- 
matter a disputatio or discussion was organised. The actual 
discussion. was held in the colloquial language and the final 
report was maintained in chaste Latin and in the form of 
a syllogism. In the psychology of educacion this discussion 
method has a value of its own even today. Certain formali- 
ties governed the proceedings of the discussion. The subject-, 
matter of the discussion was circulated among the students 
so that they might come prepared to give their considered 
views on the matter. The discussions continued for two to 
three days. On the first day the objections were raised and 
on the last the difficulties were resolved and the final deci- 
sion was reached. Thomas Aquinas himself conducted 
numerous discussions, some examples of which have been 
recorded in his Summa Theologia. 


Posthumous Recognition : 


The Christian world took some time to recognise , the 
value of the services rendered by Thomas Aquinas. He was 
condemned by the bishops of Paris and Canterbury for some 
of this doctrines. In spite of \these condemnations which 
weighed heavily against him, he was canonised in the year, 
1323 A.D., about half a century after his death. And again 
about three centuries after his canonisation, his festival was 


ranked with those of great Latin fathers, Ambrose, Augus- 

tine, Jerome and Gregory. 

Treatise on Man (Summa Theologia) opens: “Having 
treated of the spiritual and of the corporeal creature, we 
now proceed to treat of man, who is composed of a spiri: 
tual and of a corporeal substance; in the first plaçe; of 
the nature of man, and in the second place, his origin.” 


—Translated by : Fathers of the English Dominican 
Province. $ 


EDUCATIONISTS OF THE RENAISSANCE 


Introduction : - 


The European Renaissance has a romance about it. 
From the learned professors of universities to the immature 
children in schools, every one is supposed to know something 
of it. Yet it is a subject in which authorities widely differ 
in their views, so mych so that even the word for it is spelt 
in two ways—Renaissance and Renascence. It is a movement 
of the transition period between the Middle Ages closing in 
the middle of the fifteenth century and the Modern Ages 
h the dawn of the seventeenth century. Though 


opening wit 
be mentioned as the starting point 


no particular date can 


of the movement, some epoch-making events have been 
noted as the initial foot prints of Renaissance on the sands. 
the Fall of. 


of time. Among such -events we may count 
to the Turks, geographical explo- 
across the Atlantic and of Vasco 
n Ocean round the Cape. The, 
Renaissance is remembered with two other movements, the: 
Reformation in Germany and Counter-Reformation in Spain, 
which came as two offshoots of the same movement under. 
the influence of the different sets of forces working there. 
Both on the spiritual and the material planes, we may 
note some remarkable changes, which have to be understood 
properly. In the spiritual sphere, life and its activities were 
in the Middle Ages characterised by theological analogies and 
ed in terms of otherwordly interests. This was true; 
not of the whole life but of the thin crust on the surface 
of it. The current of life below the surface could not even 
in the Middle Ages deny the demands of the world and flesh : 
and sometimes this undercurrent of life came out on the: 
surface and flowed openly with the sanction of the church., 
One such instance may be found in the education of chivalry. 
The weakness of the sovereign rulers led to the growth of 
feudalism out of which sprung a system of training for 
knighthood. The honoured position of a knight had to be, 
attained through two preparatory stages of the page and the, 


squire and knighthood demanded certain qualities of character: 


Constantinople (1453 A-D.) 
rations of Columbus (1492) 
da Gama (1498) in the India 


interpret 
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such as self-respect, courage, courtesy to wormen which defi- 
nitely counter-balanced the otherworldliness of the age. , 

The later castigation of knight errantry by the Spanish 
writer Cerventes in his monumental work Don Quixote was 
again a reaction against the vices of cruelty, pride, extra- 
vagance and other anomalies into which the movement 
degenerated in course of time. So both in the movement 
with its original purposes and in the sarcastic criticism of it 
when in degeneration we find a desire of the human mind to 
revert to the way of the wordly lite. 

In the later Middle Ages, the trade and commerce of 
Europe increased manifold and townships or burghs grew up 
to keep pace with the demands of the time. Originally the 
burghers were mostly business people who established various 
craft guilds (gilds) for mutual aid in the smooth conduct of 
their commercial activities and also for the training of skilled 
artisans in various crafts. Industrial training was imparted 
through an apprenticeship system on a domestic basis. The 
period of apprenticeship varied from craft to craft and was 
carried to completion through stages. It is interesting to 
learn that in Paris for a cook the course of training was of 
two years, for an embroiderer eight years and for a goldsmith 
ten years. Just like the knight in chivalry, the master in a 
craft had to pass through two previous stages of the appren- 
tice and the journeyman. The status of a master in a parti- 
cular craft was conferred on a journeyman candidate on an 
examination of the specimens of his work by the appropriate 
gild. However, these gilds established schools also with the 
assistance of the priests but under their own control. The 
burghs went on expanding in area and population and in 
wealth and the amenities of life, denuding the feudal estates 
affluence of the feudal lords passed into the hands of the 
burghers and the bourgeoise (middle class) but a new sense 
of values evolved with the march of time. 


Renaissance : 
i 
In our attempt to understand the European Renais- 


sance we shall mainly keep to the broad area of agreement 
of the serts and ultimately sounded the death knell of the 
feudal system of the Middle Ages. Not only the wealth and 
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among the authorities, avoiding the conflicts among them. 
The emergence of material prosperity from the thraldom of 
poverty and spiritual freedom from the bondage to the 
church came together in Southern Italy. Somehow people 
felt that the life in this world, though short and limited in 
jength, surrounded by difficulties and subject to miseries 
from various quarters was not after all an illusion as it was 
šo long dinned into their ears. Life was not an evil in itself ; 
worldly life was worth“living and there was scope for improve- 
ment in the state of things in which a particular person was 
placed by the accident of birth and the conditions created 
by the moral and material forces working on him. It 
naturally led to a search of beauty, peace and happiness for 
the life on this planet. 

This awakening from the slumber of the Middle Ages 
came to Italy first of all. The ground was prepared by 
material prosperity, freedom from feudalism and political 
stability. from the federation of small states and such other 
causes working in the Peninsula. The popular conviction, 
“The proper study of mankind is man,” indicated the 
interests of the time and the method of scholarship opened 
by Petrarch and Boccaccio, was known as humanism. “I go 
to awake the dead”, said Cyriac of Ancona. The spirit 
behind the revival of classical learning which was the main 
characteristic of the time, was clearly expressed in the above 
quotation. : 

' The newly invented press and the old established church 
were equally eager to help the cause of this movement of 
humanism. The fame of the new method of learning spread 
in all directions and students from the northern and western 
parts of Europe flocked to Italy to participate in this ‘feast. 
The Chairs of Rhetoric were established in the Italian univer- 
sities. “One mass of Greek and Roman erudition, including 
metaphysics, law and science, civic institutions and 
the art of war, mythology and magistracies, metric system: 
and oratory, agriculture and astronomy, domestic manners and 
religious rites, grammar and philosophy, biology and numis- 
matics, formed the subject matter of this so-called rhetoric. 
In art and architecture, a new approach from the standpoint of 
man was noticed. Some new principles of study in history 


history and 
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were enunciated by Machiavelli for better effect on the mind . 
of the reader. He also analysed the causes of success and. 
failure in the human affairs, which caused a consternation in. 
the minds of many. The classical literature was studied in’ 
the Middle Ages also, but there was the religious dogma of 
the time hovering between the reader and the literature read, 
People. could read the classical litrature if they so liked but 
they could not draw any inspiration from them, far less accept. 
any of the pagan characters as their hero. Now that obstruc-, 
tion being overcome, many a new forum grew up for the new 
interpretations of the past. One such forum was the schoot, 
of Vittorino. 


Vittorino da Feltre (1378—1446 A.D.) : 


In a very early period of the Renaissance came Vittorino 
on the Italian scence. In those days there was some sort of, 
jealousy among the rulers of the city states and to maintain, 
their popularity these tyrant rulers lent their support to the 
humanistic movement by opening court schools under their, 
direct patronage. There were court schools, at Florence, 
Padua, Venice, and other cities, but Vittorino’s schools at 
Mantua surpassed them all. 


In the year 1423, forty-five years old, Vittorino opened 
the court school at Mantua. Before this, Vittorino was. 
a’ student and then teacher at Padua for twenty years. 
Though not a direct student of the famous Greek scholar,, 
Chrysoloras, Vittorino came close enough to the person to 
learn some of the novel devices of language teaching from. 
him. In brief these devices were: reading aloud, grammati- 
cal notes, word notes, careful summarising, memorising of 
lovely portions and discussion of interesting points. 

Vittorino himself was a good scholar in Greek, Latin and: 
Mathematics and had the reputation of a practical teacher, 
and man of character. Not only the children of the royal 
family and the wards of the Mantual aristocrats, but the 
promising children from all strata of the society'also had, 
access to his school. He believed in the value of maintaining 
excellent personal relationship between the teachers and the 
taught. He came so close to the students that he was looked 
upon as their intellectual father. i 
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The students of both the sexes were admitted into the 
school and they were accommodated in suitable buildings. 
The students had to meet daily to hear the discussions and 
commentaries on the classical writings. The students were 
encouraged to learn by heart the best portions of the texts 
and they were given the necessary training and practice in 
the ärt of translation and the composition of verses and also 
the critical appreciation of literature. There was an elaborate 
arrangement for physical education of the children for the 
purpose of body-building and recreation at the same time. 
Some similarity might be noted between the physical activities 
of Vittorino’s Academy and those of the English public school 

-at Eton during the Tudor Period. We have referred to 
Vittorino’s faith in the efficacy of good relationship of love 
and sympathy between the teacher and the pupil and his 
condemnation of corporal punishment in schools. It is not 
unlikely that Vittorino derived some of his ideas from 
Quintilian’s Institutio; but the credit of Vittorino lies in 
the fact that he gave a practical shape to the ideas in his 
own way. 

Vittorino trained leaders of thought in different walks of 
life for the future generation. Moreover, he was the Latin 
teacher of the Greek scholars and in this way he prepared 
the ground for the exchange of ideas between the Eastern 
and Western Europe. In course of time Italy became a 
famous seat of learning and was visited by numerous scholars 
from the North and the West. One such scholar was John. 
Colet of England whe was largely responsible for the spread 
of humanism in England. 

John Colet (1467?—1519 A.D.): 

ohn Colet came of a wealthy, respectable family of 
London and his father was the Mayor of the city for some 
time. He was mainly educated at Oxford, where he took his 

M.A. in mathematics. Still he was fully aware of the pitiabla 

condition of the city schools in respect of buildings, equip- 
ment and the teaching personnel. His righteous indignation 
at the unsatisfactory school condition may be noted in his 
oft-quoted remark: “Though there ought to have been the 
greatest care in appointing the masters, those given the post 


5 
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are generally a shabby, brokendown set of men, sometimes 
hardly in their senses. So mean the place, so miserable the 
pittance, you could say that pigs were being reared thete. 
and not that respectable people’s children were taught.” 
Though primarily a student of mathematics, Colet 
studied philosophy through Latin with great care and at the 
earliest opportunity in the year 1493 A.D., he visited Paris 
and then Italy where he studied Greek with other subjects. 
His acquaintance with Erasmus which jast happened in: the 
Continent developed into fast friendship when he came over 
to England. Colet and Erasmus had a great regard for cach 
other and both of them were noble souls, interested in’ the 


discovery of truth and not in the glory of erudition only. - 


Colet’s exposition of the Epistle of St Paul brought him the 
reputation of an inspiring diviner. He accepted St Paul as 
his hero, ‘whose ideals of plain living and high thinking he 
followed with, utmost rigour. i 

In the year 1509 A.D. he founded St Paul’s high school 
with 153 students in an ideal setting and arranged for a.good 
Christian education together with Latin and Greek. He 
severely criticised the love of ease among the church people so 
much so that some took him for a heretic. Again he criticised 
the King’s policy of wai with France in the very presence of 
the King and in most unambiguous terms. Any other person 
in a similar position would have been charged with heresy 
and treason and severely dealt with. But John Colet was a 
character of sterling worth and was held in high esteem both 
by Archbishop William Warham and King Henry VIII. 
John Colet found his hero not in the revived classical litéra- 
ture but in the Bible and so he was more on the side of 
Reformation than Renaissance of the Italian brand.. 


Desiderius Erasmus (1466—1536 A.D.): 


An illegitimate son of prosperous parents, Erasmus was 
believed to be born at Rotterdgm (Holland) on the bank of 
the Rhine. Early in life he lost both his parents and the 
charge of his education devolved on his guardians who drove 
him towards ecclesiastical life against his will. The memory 
of his school days was not so pleasant, use of rod and strict 


discipline being the order of the day. Fortunately, the church 
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people under whom he had to work were more sensible and 
sympathetic than his school teachers and his legal guardians. 
His love of learning was appreciated by the authorities, who 
first appointed him as their Latin Secretary and then granted 
him a small pension to prosecute his studies in the University 
of Paris. Though he was born in Holland, his activities were 
not confined to the Dutch scene only. After some years of 
study at Paris, he visited England with a view to studying 
Greek at Oxford and he was very much impressed. 
by the standard of work and the quality of the teaching 
personnel in the university and the level of attainments 
among the general public aiso. He had nothing but praise 
for the British people, though his every word need not 
be taken literally. Soon we shall find what Elyot said in 
this respect. It was through British patronage that he could 
visit Italy which was then the nerve centre of Renaissance 
learning. He visited England more than once and among 
many persons in England John Colet was friend, philosopher 
and guide to him. In connection with the establishment of 
St Paul’s school and the composition of Lily’s grammar, 
Erasmus was specially helpful to John Colet. Erasmus held 
almost identical views on unsatisfactory school conditions of 
the day. But they had different spheres of activities, John 
Colet being more concerned with the practical aspects of edu- 
cation and Erasmus with the revival of learning and the 
change of attitude of people towards a reasonable view of 
things in general. He criticised all classes of people through 
his witty satires and tried to expose the folly of the age with 
the intention of bringing about a change for the better. 
Though he moved others, yet he himself remained unmoved 
under all circumstances. Because of his faith in reasoning, 
he was called the Voltaire of Renaissance ; still he was not 
sensational at any stage of his life. He criticised the clergy 
but not the church itself. Judged in the light of his New 
Testament, he gave no less shock to Christian theology than 
Galileo gave to the Christian version of astronomy, though 
the latter incident was attended with a tragic crime against 
free thinking. 

There was a fundamental difference between him and 
Martin -Luther and it was as wide as the two movements, 
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Renaissance and Reformation, could create in that age. But 
still Erasmus spoke with reasons to the educated section of 
the public almost the same thing as Luther preached to the 
masses in an emotional way. There were occasions when he 
refused to oppose Luther by entering into a controversy with 
the latter if the suggestion was given in a purely party spirit. 
This spirit of forbearance on his part was not always appre- 
ciated by his friends and «admirers, who took it as a sign of 
weakness and inconsistency in him. Still, his association 
with the famous Froben’s Press gave him a unique oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with a large number of educated 
people evenly distributed over all the countries of Europe. 
In spite of his apparent inconsistencies largely due to 
soberness of mind and his many-sided interests, he was hailed 
as an “Apostle of Commonsense” across the continent. As 
to his sincerity of purpose, it is gratifying to note that he 
left his all for social services, including education. 

Coming to education proper, we find that he looked to 
Plato and Aristotle for the educational ideas and believed in 
the concept of liberal education. The function of education, 
to his mind, was to enable the student to enjoy life and the 
mass method of education was definitely unsuitable for 
children. But whatever the problem, it could be solved, he 
thought, better by a method of gradual progress than by a 
method of revolutionary approach to it. His ideas on educa- 
tion can be found in many of -his works: Praise of Folly, 
The Order of Study, The Liberal Education of Children and 
others. He wanted to introduce human interest in the study 
of all authors by a specific treatment of the life stories of the 
authors and the special features of the age in which they 
were born. His views on teaching were definitely psychological 
and he gave much importance to purposeful activities on the 
part of the learner. The subject matter should be properly 
graded, adapted to the level of maturity of the children and 
made interesting to the pupils. He hated rote learning as 
useless as anything and severely condemned the harsh treat- 
ment of children in schools. He put forward a plea for 
public education of children and though it may not appear 
anything new in the present age, it was a new idea in that 
age of private tuition. There are certain points in, which 
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he might appear back-dated i, he wanted to abolish the 
use of the mother tongue altogether in the school curriculum. 
He thought that Latin might replace the mother tongue for 
all practical purposes. However, leaving aside such things, 
we find Erasmus quite progressive in outlook and sober and 
systematic in approach to all educational problems. 


Juan Luis Vives (1492—1540 A.D.): 

Vives was a Spanish scholar born at Valencia and edu- 
cated at Paris. He came in contact with Erasmus at whose 
instance he wrote a commentary on Augustine and dedicated 
it to King Henry VIII of England. Very soon an invitation 
came to Vives to visit England and to teach princess Mary. 
He was also appointed to teach philosophy in the University of 
Oxford and a doctorate was conferred on him. He went out 
of his way to issue a statement on the King’s divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon as a result of which he was kept under 
house arrest for six weeks. After release he had to leave 
England for Bruges (Spain) where he settled to write 
numerous books mainly against the ideal of scholasticism and 
on the doctrines of Aristotle. 

His works on logic have as much historic value as Novum 
Organum of Francis Bacon. Particularly his book “De 
anima” (The Soul) may be called one of the first modern 
books on psychology as we understand the subject in these 
days. In this respect he anticipated more than what 
Decartes and Bacon said much later. In “De anima” he 
denounced metaphysical fiats of the ancients about the nature 
of the soul. We note wonderful modernity in him when he 
says: “What the soul is, is of no concern for us to know. 
What its manifestations are, is of great importance.” He 
was a behaviourist in the true sense as he was concerned not 
with the mind as such but with the action of the mind. As 
a practical man he said that knowledge was of value only 
when it,was put to use, and not otherwise. The topics dealt 
with by him were of this type: association of ideas, nature of 
memory, the laws of forgetfulness, the method of recall of 
an old idea and so on. 

Lastly, we ought to refer to his books “De Disciplinis” 
(The Teaching) and “Language latinae exercitatio” (The 
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Practice in the language of Latin) which have a direct bearing 
on education. The Teaching of Vives was regarded as the 
best book written on pedagogy during the period of Renais- 
sance. 

We have already referred to his advocacy for the inductive 
method of teaching. He specially treated with Nature Study 
to show how the pupils could be led to observe things for 
themselves and formulate the laws of the natural phenomena 
within their experience. He also tried to show how the 
teaching of history might be made more meaningful to the 
pupils, if the teachers led the pupils to understand the import- 
ance of human activity as a whole instead of concentrating on 
the battles only. He accepted ideas from all quarters—ancient 
and contemporary. He received the spirit of international 
understanding from Erasmus, the love of mother tongue from 
Martin Luther, the laws from the Greek philosophers and 
similar things from all and sundry. 


England’s Contributions to Humanism: 


England came into the picture of the Renaissance quite 
early, John Colet, for example, being one of the first expo- 
nents of the movement. The printing press of Caxton which 
was set up by this time (1477 A.D.) and the regular supply 
of stationery and such other amenities also helped the cause 
of Humanism in England. But still the movement was not so 
lively in England as in the continent, nor could the English 
humanists rise to the stature of their counterparts elsewhere. 
The humanists of England were more or less local or national 
other than international characters. The sole cause of this 
cultural set-back was to be found in the politico-economic 
conditions of the time. 

However international the Renaissance movement might 
be, the racy of the soil lent its distinctive tone and colour 
to it to some extent. ‘In Germany in the north the movement 
took a religious and ethical turn under the name of Reforma- 
tion ; in Spain in spite of the explorations across the Atlantic, 
it appeared in the shape of Counter-Reformation; and in 
England partly the movement was political and it was more 
national than international. Henry VIII’s divorce from. 
Catherine led to the country’s separation from the Roman 
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Catholic Church and also from the movement of humanism 
in its secular, international character. Religious conflicts with 
the monasteries carried bitterness to the Palace and also dried 
up the sources of charities to the detriment of educational 
interests. 

Talented people were there but the trends of the time 
were extremely unfavourable and that was the reason why the 
movement could not make much headway there. We have 
described the contrtbutions made by John Colet, who was 
called a Plato by his eminent disciple Erasmus. So there 
were Thomas More, author of “Utopia”, Thomas Elyot, author 
of “Governor”, Roger Ascham, author of “Schoolmaster” and 
also Cardinal Wolsey, a great patron of learning, to mention 
a few of the English humanists at random ; but still there 
was something lacking—and_ this something was the State 
and the people’s indifference about it. A savant like Vives 
was banished from England for having incurred the king’s 
displeasure by issuing a statement and this alone indicates 
an inter-tanglement of politics with education. 


Sir Thomas Elyot (1490-1546 A.D.): 


An English diplomat and scholar, Thomas Elyot was one 
of the prominent exponents of humanism in England. Speci- 
fic information about his date and place of birth is not 
available. None can say definitely where he was educated even 
in his early life. Both Cambridge and Oxford claim him as 
their old alumnus, though he said that he had been educated’ 
at home. While holding some responsible posts under the 
government from time to time, he with his associate Thomas 
More was inspired by John Colet. He married Margaret 
Barrow, a girl student of the school of Thomas More. In the 
year 1531 “A.D. he wrote the “Boke named the Governour” 
(Governor) and dedicated it to Henry VII. Gradually he came 
into the limelight and had an opportunity to serve the com- 
mission on monasteries and represented Cambridge in the 
The “Governor” is a treatise on moral instruc- 
tions intended for princes and contains numerous quotations 
from classical literature. He acknowledged his debt to 
Erasmus, though he derived materials from other sources also. 
He compiled the first Latin Dictionary in English. 


nae 
Parliament. 
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The educational ideas of Elyot are to be found mostly in 
the “Governor” and most of them have been reproduced from 
the Institutio of Quintilian. The English word “Governour” 
(mark the old spelling) had the same connotation of training 
for public affairs in the widest sense as the Latin word “Orator” 
used by Quintilian. Elyot grew wise from the experience of 
Vives and took particular care to mention that there should be 
one sovereign ruler who would appoint the officers all subor- 
dinate to him for the proper discharge of public duties. This 
shows his sense of social realism also. 

Just like Quintilian he attached much importance to 
early education of the child in an atmosphere free from the 
vices of lowly-bred people, specially nurses from the lower 
strata of the society. Though instruction was to begin rather 
earlier before the child was seven years old, the mode of teach- 
ing should provide a pleasant experience to the learner. The 
nurse appointed for the child should have some knowledge 
of Latin and must be able to speak pure English so that she 
could start teaching Latin by the direct method and prepare 
the ground for the formal instruction of the child. 

At the age of seven the child should be removed from 
the care of women and placed under a tutor who should be 
a man of character first and it would be so much the better 
if he were a man of learning also. The sole purpose is that 
the child must have a model well worth imitating within his 
reach. The tutor should try to study the nature of the child 
from close quarters, offering well-deserved approbation for the 
good qualities and at the same time castigating the evil ten- 
dencies, if any, in the child. It would also be the duty of the 
teacher to organise healthful recreation for the child so as to 
remove the causes of fatigue and boredom in the process of 
learning. 

As soon as the child acquired an elementary knowledge 
of his mother tongue, the tutor would place him under a good 
teacher of Latin and Greek. The child should begin with 
his Greek on the ground that this language was more difficult 
to learn and the other language, Latin, was more familiar to 
the child. The child should be led straight to the classical 
authors without wasting much time on the grammatical 
niceties of the languages. 
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After the age of fourteen, the child should take up the 
‘more advanced courses of studies such as Logic, Rhetoric and 
Geography and after seventeen he would take up Philosophy, 
to be followed by the Ethics of Aristotle and the writings of 
Plato also in due course. The study of the Old Testament 
would be treated as the study of history and the New Testa- 
ment was to be studied in a spirit of reverence due to the 
Scripture. 
Elyot recommended physical exercises in various forms 
i.e, Running, Swimming, Wrestling etc. for many reasons. 
First, they are useful in life ; secondly, they break the mono- 
tony of continuous intellectual activities and bring freshness 
to the mind; thirdly, there is a frequent reference to games 
and sports in the classical writings. He also discussed the 
relative advantages of the different kinds of games and tried 
to adduce sufficient reasons for the inclusion of one game and 
the exclusion of the other. He condemned, the game of foot- 
ball on the ground that there was some sort of ‘beastly fury 
and extreme violence’ in it. At least in one respect he 
differed with Quintilian and it was in respect of Dancing about 
which he held identical views with the Greeks. 

Erasmus praised the normal level of attainments among 
the British people ; Elyot held an opposite view about it. He 
complained that two-fifths of the population could not read 
English, not to speak of Greek or Latin. In his opinion, this 
was due to pride, greed and negligence on the part of the 
parents and the dearth of qualified teachers. As to the quali- 
fications of good teachers, he was again at one with Quintilian 
and regreted that in England children were withdrawn from 
schools rather too ear heir courses of studies 


ly to complete t 
required for their proper education. 


Roger Aschum (1515-1568 A.D.): 
writer, Roger Aschum was 


educated in the house of Sir Humphrey Wingfield, who was a 
patron of learning and lover of archery. Later he was 
educated at St John’s College, Cambridge and appointed pro- 
fessor of Greek in the same college. In his book ““Toxophilas” 
cast in.the form of a dialogue, he spoke a lot about archery 
as an indigenous pastime of great educative value. And of 


An English scholar and 
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this archery it is said that he had “written of this Engiishe 
matter in the Englishe tongue for Englishe men”. He 
dedicated the book to Henry VIII, who as a mark of apprecia- 
tion of merit, granted him a pension of £10 per annum. 

He declared himself in favour of the Protestant faith 
without making a fuss about it. He complained that he had 
to face some difficulty on that score during the reign of 
Edward VI. As tutor of Queen Elizabeth for some time, he 
had acquaintance in high circles. He ‘also knew the unfor- 
tunate girl, Lady Jane Grey, whose love of classical studies 
he praised very much. À 

Secretary of State, Sir William Cecil, once said to him,. 
“Strange news; that divers scholars of Eton be run away 
from school for fear of beating,” and expressed, “more dis- 
cretion was used by school-masters in correction than com- 
monly is.” Taking a clue from this remark, Aschum organised 
a debate between, floggers and non-floggers, the proceedings 
of which made a lasting impression on the minds of the 
audience. Immediately after the debate, Treasurer Sir Richard 
Sackville, who had his own problem about the education of 
his son requested Aschum to write a book on education. 
This is how his well-known book “The Scholemaster” origina- 
ted and its posthumous publication (1570) by his widow made 
him famous, 

The main theme of the book is “gentleness in teaching” 
which the author has repeated in several contexts with all the 
emphasis at his command. The first part of the book is 
devoted to the bringing up of youth and the author wants the: 
schools to be places of refuge against fear and oppression, if 
they really mean to develop a love of learning in childrens. 
The abolition of corporal punishment was the surest way of 
raising the standard of teaching and learning in schools. Cor- 
poral punishment might be resorted to very sparingly and 
that also in the cases of moral offences and not for failure to 
learn the class-rcom lessons. : 

The second part of the book deals with language teaching 
and here also the counsel of kindly treatment has been repea- 
ted several times. To him as a humanist language teaching 
was something very important and he did not approve of the 
current practice of free composition straightway, Verna: 
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cular was to be used for “double translation of a model book” 
in preference to the method of single translation generally 
used in schools. 

Conclusion: The story of those who contributed their 
share to the movement of humanism is too long for the space 
at our disposal. We have omitted very many, for example, 
John Strum, Strasbourg schoolmaster, Sir Thomas More, 
author of “Utopia”, Cardinal Wolsey, founder of a college, 
Richard Mulcaster, a practical teacher who spoke from his 
personal experience and others ; not because they contributed 
less to the moyement but because we want to keep matters 
within reasonable limits. 

In connection with humanism it has to be noted that 
with all the good points in its favour it was after all a back- 
ward looking movement. The inspiration came from the =f 
good old days of Greece which were gone for ever. Moreover, 
every age had something of its own to contribute ; and that 
contribution could not be ignored. The world was moving 
towards realism and this realism first came in the shape of 
social realism before it took the final shape of sense realism. 
It was noticed that some of the later humanists, for example, 
Richard Mulcaster, laid great stress on the importance of the 
mother tongue in preference to Greek and Latin, whatever 
arguments might be put forward in favour of the latter. Eras- 
mus’ ideal of international understanding through Greek and 
Latin was quite good ; it was noble but it was unreal ; on the 
other hand, the Lutheran views on the importance of the 
mother tongue had a greater appeal to the minds of the 
masses, which prevailed in the long run. 


Folly opens: “However mortal 
of me (for I am not ignorant 
even to the greatest fools), 
ay—whose divine influence 


Desiderius Erasmus’ Praise of 
folk may commonly speak 
how ill the name Folly sounds, 
Tam she—the only she, I may s 
makes gods and men rejoice.” 

Sir Thomas More's Utopia opens: “The most victorious and 
triumphant king of England, Henry the eighth of that 
name, in all royal virtues a prince most peerless, had of 
late in controversy with Charles, the right high and 
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mighty king of Castile, weighty matters and ot great 
importance; for the debatement and determination 
whereof etc. etc,” 


Roger Aschum’s Scholemaster Opens: “After the childe hath 
learned perfitlie the eight partes speech, let him then 
learne the right joyning togither of substantives with ad- 


Jectives, the nowne with verbe, the relative with the ante- 
cedent.” —Edited-by J. T. Margoschis 


SAINT THOMAS IGNATIUS LOYOLA 
(Inigolopez de Loyola) 


In the previous chapter while discussing the Renaissance 
movement, we have referred to the Protestant Reformation 


in Germany and Catholic 
Counter-Reformation in 
Spain and other countries 
of the South. The sause of 
the Counter-Reformation in 
the South received a forceful 
support from the Society of 
Jesus, one of the religious 
Orders that grew up within 
the Catholic fold. This par- 
ticular Order was organised 
in a military spirit. Though 
the Society did not originate 
with the purpose of stemm- 
ing the rising tide of Refor- 
mation which was then 

threatening to submerge the Saint Thomas Tgnatius Loyola 


Roman Church, yet in 
course of time it played that role in a conspicuous way. The 


activities of the Society had two aspects: mission and educa- 
tion. In either aspect, the Society and its members, the 
Jesuits, were looked upon as coercive impressionists, who 
sought to justify their means adopted solely in terms 
of the ends te be achieved. But the correct apraisal 
of the Society and its members has been made difficult 
by the words of praise and blame from the unexpected 
quarters. Sometimes, the Protestants have praised them and 
on the other hand, the Catholics have been critical about their 
activities. Still, the fact remains that the Society owed alle- 
gience to the Pope and its overall policy had the tone and 


colour f Counter-Reformation. 


Life of the Founder-General : 
> Inigo Lopez, Founder of the Society, was born in the 
castle of Loyola in Spain. In his early life, he was a page in 
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the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, great patrons of Colum- 
bus, “Admiral of the Ocean Wide.” Later on he took up the 
career of arms under a duke and was seriously wounded in a 
battle with the French. During the convalescence he was 
somehow subjected to moral and religious influences to such 
an exetnt that the course of his life flowed altogether in a 
different channel. On one or two occasions he experienced 
acute mental struggle between the flesh and the spirit to the 
ultimate victory of the latter. He also saw the vision of the 
Blessed Mary, it is so said, and his conversion was automatic. 
He decided to adopt the life of a pilgrim and distributed his 
clothings even among the poor by way of renunciation. 
Lastly, he placed his sword on the altar of Mary. He sub- 
jected himself to severe penitence with a view to making an 
end of his earthly existence. But on one occasion he had the 
pleasant experience that his advice proved useful to others and 
from that very moment he decided to live, to live a life dedi- 
cated to the service of others. 

In the year 1523, with two companions he set out on a 
voyage of pilgrimage to Jerusalem via. Barcelona, Rome and 
Venice and ultimately reached his long-cherished destination 
only to be disappointed. The people there did not welcome 
their visit; they were so afraid of the fanatic Turks, well- 

known for their long-standing hostility towards Christianity. 
So they returned thoroughly disillusioned. 

By this time our Loyola was thirty-four years old. So 
late in life he began to learn his Latin with determination and 
four years hence he joined the University of Paris for higher 
studies. At this stage he lived by begging literally. 

In the year 1534, at the initiative of Loyola the Society 
of Jesus was formed with seven members, all bound by vows 
to poverty, purity of mind, pilgrimage to holy places and 
above all, a spirit of service to God. Even before the Society 
was formally recognised in 1540, the then Pope found it so 
helpful that he employed the members of the Society in some 
delicate missions, officially directed by him. On ore such 
mission St Xavier (one of the original seven) came to visit 
India and other countries of the Far East, including China and 


Japan, one member proceeded to Germany and yet another 
to Ireland. 
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Loyola was appointed first General of the Society and in 
this capacity he drew up the Constitutions of the Society in 
the year 1541. The fourth part of the Constitutions exclu- 
sively dealt with education. The Society grew popular very 
quickly, though there was no dearth of opposition to it from 
various quarters. The moment the Society was placed on a 
solid foundation, Loyola wanted to resign his post on the 
grounds of ill health. But the members pressed him to con- 
tinue for some time, she pressure of work being lightened by 
appointing a person who could ably assist him in all possible 


ways. 
After Loyola: 
Loyola died in 1556. In the meantime the Society made 
rapid progress in every respect. The schools and colleges 
under its auspices rendered an excellent service and some insti- 
tutions were opened in the New World also. In course of 
time the educational institutions came to be governed by the 
principles laid down in the Ratio Studiorum, a monumental 
document of the Society. Carried to completion in 1599 by 
the fifth General Aquaviva, the Ratio Studiorum has been 
rightly described as the Novum Organum of the Society. In 
the sphere of religion the Society all along fought for the 
holicism in all the major countries of Europe. 
to the Roman Catholic Church, the 
ress the organisation (1773), for 
various reasons, mostly political. He described his own 
action as cutting the mast only to save the ship. Of course, a 
restoration came in a later period, but the Society could not 
be restored to its lost glory- On the whole the Society had a 
cheered story of its own, no matter however people might 
differ in their views regarding the quality of service rendered 
by it. Moreover, the sufferings courted by the fathers in both 
orlds, new and old, bear an eloquent testimony to the 


romising spirit of self-sacri 


cause of Cat 
In spite of its loyal support 
Pope felt it necessary to sup 


the w 
uncomp 
The Constitutions of the Society : 

The Society was recognised by the Pope in 1540. At the 
instance of the Pope, Loyola took up the framing of the Con- 
stitutions, which embodied the fundamental principles of the 
Society.» The work consists of ten parts, the fourth part deal- 


fice in the cause of religion. 
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ing with the educational plans and programmes of the Society- 
In one part, the rules for admission to the Society are set forth 
in details. The Constitutions demanded certain qualities of 
character, fitness of the body and alertness of the mind on the 
part of those seeking admission to the Society. The entrants 
were to take a test in respect of memory, perception, linguistic 
abilities, bodily grace, age limit and above all, a spirit of ser- 
vice to the Society to the glory of God. 

The Constitutions then came to the conduct rules for those 
already admitted to the Society. The companions were re- 
minded of the benefits of a sound health sustained by modera- 
tion in respect of food, rest, and bodily exercises. The import- 
ance attached to physical fitness could be understood from the 
fact that there was one chapter on “Superintendence of the 
Body.” Without minimising the values of abstinence and 
penitence and the virtues to be derived from the acts of self- 
denial, the importance of preserving nature is emphasised for 
the honour of offering the very best to the service of God. 
There were also the vows to be taken and the rules to be 
followed in the conduct of the missionary activities and other 
aspects of the organisation. 


The fourth part of the Constitutions which deals with 
education is specially important for our purposes. The activi- 
ties of the Society were mainly directed towards higher educa- 
tion, though there was some symbolic work at the school level 
also. The reason behind this policy of higher education has 
been stated to be the limited man-power at the Society’s dis- 
posal. Morever, the companions by virtue of their academic 
qualifications were found more suitable for the scheme of 
higher education at the college level. Another reason might be 
inferred from the inherent policy of the Society itself. As an 
ally of Catholicism, the Society could rely more on the 
efficacy of its appeal to the classes than to the masses who were 
suspected of susceptibility to the influences of Lutheran Pro- 
testantism. However, the aims and the scope of studies and 
the management and organisation are mainly the topics treated 
in connection with education. As regards the order of studies, 
Latin was given the first place in the list which among other 


things included the liberal arts, natural sciences, theology, and’ 


the Scripture. 
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Not that there was no provision for modifications, but the 
Society believed more in the efficacy of a well-thought out plan 
than in haphazard, unsystematic changes introduced according 
to individual fads and fancies. This was well in accord with 
the fact that the Society was an international organisation and 
so it had to proceed in a cautious way. Necessary changes 
could be introduced by all means but that was to be done with 
the knowledge and approval of the higher authorities. There 
were profuse instructions in the relevant part of the Constitu- 
tions for the smooth conduct of the educational institutions 
and they were subsequently supplemented by two other publi- 
cations, The Ratio Studiorum (Principles of Studies) and The 
Ratio Discendi et Docendi (Principles of Senate and Instruc- 
tions). The Ratio Studiorum was compiled after a careful 
field-survey of the work undertaken by the Society. 


The Ratio Studiorum : 


The Founder and first General of the Society was Loyola, 
(of Spain) who passed away in 1556. Aquaviva (of Naples) 
was elected fifth General of the Society at the age of thirty- 
seven to the surprise of many including the Pope. But by 
virtue of his wonderful organising abilities Aquaviva brought 
so much glory to the Society that in a sense he overshadowed 
the achievements of the founder even. As to the organising 
abilities of Aquaviva the Encyclopedia says: “The subse- 
quent influence exercised by the Jesuits in their Golden Age 
was largely due to the far-seeing policy of Aquaviva, who was 
undoubtedly the greatest general that has governed the 
Society.” From the inception of it, the Society had to en- 
counter difficulties in almost every country and most of the 
troubles came in the shape of dissensions with other religious 
orders or with political parties. So long Aquaviva was at the 
helm of affairs, he managed to steer clear of these difficulties 
with the prudence and perseverance of an inborn leader that 
was in him. Without entering into the discussion of the 
troubles the Society had to face, we shall here address our- 
selves to the Principles and Practice of Jesuit education as 


presented in the Ratio Studiorum, prepared under the guid- 


ance of Aquaviva. 
The original draft of the Ratio Studiorum was prepared 
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by six Jesuits who were summoned to Rome for this purpose. 
The draft when ready was circulated among the Provincials 
(Supervisors of Provinces) for their perusal and suggestions for 
improvement on it. In the light of these suggestions, the 
provisions of this document were made fool-proof for inter- 
pretation, practical for application and free from controversy 
with the other religious orders. The functions and responsi- 
bilities of the Provincial, the Rector of a college .and the 
Prefects of Studies and Discipline are clearly stated with dis- 
tinct lines of demarcations for effective guidance to all. The 
book as a whole is a bundle of rules and regulationg for the 
subjects of studies, examinations, rewards and punishments, 
fixation of holidays and selection of textbooks and so on.° 
Rightly Rusk says: “So comprehensive, systematic, and ex- 
haustive are the regulations that the modern reader is- inclined 
to forget. that the Ratio Studiorum is one of the first attempts 
on record at educational organisation, management, and 
method, at a time when it was unusual even to grade pupils 
in classes ; and one is tempted to compare it, not always to the 
disadvantage of the Ratio, with the regulations of a modern 
school system which have only after some generations been 
evolved and perfected.” $ 

It was for a Provincial to note that in his province the 
number of schools for lower studies did not exceed the maxi- 
mum limit of five. There might be one school for Rhetoric, 
one for Humanities, and three for Grammar ; of course, this 
number could be reduced by running parallel courses in the 
same school. As regards duration, the course was of three 
years in philosophy, to be followed by a five years’ course in 
theology. The students of philosophy were to take up 
mathematics as a compulsory subject. 

The Rector of a college was to note that all teachers 
working under him in the college or the school section were 
properly trained up for their respective functions. The nece- 
ssary training could be imparted by the experienced and skilled 
teachers working in the same institution in respect of the 
practical aspects of teaching such as exposition, dictation, 
class management, correction of written work. The Rector 
was to supervise a specified number of lessons and hold a 
certain number of conferences with the teaching staff so as to 
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suggest ways and means to solve their practical difficulties. 
Furthermore, the teachers were to be kept informed of the 
zules and regulations regarding their professional duties and 
their personal conduct. 

The Prefect of Studies was authorised to supervise the 
schemes of work drawn up in the proper way and to see that 
the teaching work was organised to the greatest benefits of 
the students in every, branch of learning including their moral 
and spiritual well-being. He was to keep Himself fully 
acquainted with the nature of his duties and to see that the 
rules were strictly followed by the teachers and the taught. 
He would preside over disputations to give every one a scope 
to throw some light on some aspects of the problems confront- 
ing them in their academic life. But he would not offer a 
ready-made solution to the problems nor would he leave them 
unsolved. The professors should keep the religious aspects 
of their life and work in the forefront. The day’s work was 
to begin with some sort of prayer suited to the occasion. 

Every one should aim at thoroughness. The students 
should take note of the work done in the class and the teachers 
should allow them to put questions to the lecturer at the end 
of the period to clear up their difficulties. The work done 
should be properly revised to ensure thoroughness on the 
part of the students. The professors were to be equally 
acquainted with the students and not more familiar with a 
selected number of them. 

The Prefect of Lower Studies was to do the same things as 
his counter part in the Higher Studies. The revision of work 
was stressed in the school section also. The work done in the 
first half of the year was to be invariably revised in the second 
half of the year, so that the work was better impressed on the 
minds of the learners and the brighter students could be pro- 
moted to the higher class in six months. At the time of pro- 
motion, in the doubtful cases, class records, age, diligence, 
attendance and such other things were to be taken into consi- 
deration. These provisions remind us of the modern trends of 
cumulative record cards and the practice of semi-annual pro- 
motion in some of the American schools. We have said that 
the Ratio Studiorum made a specific mention of every thing 
having some bearing on educational practices. At the time 
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of promotion, the names of the brighter students were to be 
announced first and the names of those simply promoted, to 
be arranged in the alphabetical order. 

Besides the Prefect of Studies, there was provision for the 
appointment of the Prefect of Discipline from among the 
student leaders and not from the members of the Society. 
This Prefect was authorised to inflict minor penalties to 
offenders for their misconduct and alsa, to recommend the 
expulsion of ‘students for serious acts of indiscipline. 


A Critical Review : 


Educationists are almost equally divided in their views 
about the soundness of the Jesuit system of education. This 
much was certain that it was one of the systems to be 
reckoned with. The usual line of adverse criticism is that 
the system was based on the exploded theory of formal train- 
ing, caring little for the content value of the curriculum. This 
line of criticism is either based on an incorrect assessment of 
the data or born out of prejudice against anything associated 
with the world ‘training’ or ‘discipline’. That the Society was 
open to new ideas could be found from the factual evidence 
of the new subjects like natural sciences that were introduced 
to keep pace with the march of time and from the fact of pre- 
paring students for the different examinations organised by 
the boards and universities of different countries. It is also 
a fact that the Society aimed at thoroughness in learning and 
tried to haye things done methodically, keeping whole pro- 
gramme in the forefront. This thoroughness of knowledge 
and a systematic, methodical procedure for it can never cramp 
creative thinking on the part of the students. Thorough- 
ness of knowledge creates confidence in the minds of the 
learners and lead them on to new ventures and the methodical 
procedure imparts an intellectual discipline which is of im- 
mense help for any type of creative activity. It has to be 
admitted that the Jesuits successfully evolved a universal 
system of education in an age of private and individual teach- 
ing. And this method was put into practice by teachers pro- 
perly selected for the purpose. 

The selection of teaching personnel was done by some 
criteria similar to those for the selection of companions for 
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the Society. Besides all teachers for schools and colleges were 
properly trained up before they were entrusted with teaching 
work. In this particular aspect the Jesuits were more practi- 
cal than our modern educationists who demand some sort of 
training on the part of school teachers only. Even in advanced 
countries the college teachers are recruited on the basis of 
their academic qualifications or some publications and nothing 
in the nature of practical training for teaching. But about 
five centuries back „the Ratio Studiorum states: “If the 
teachers have not learned these things (methods of teaching) 
beforehand, they are forced to learn them afterwards at the 
expense of their scholars ; and then they will acquire profi- 
ciency only when they have already lost in reputation ; and 
perchance they will never unlearn a bad habit. Sometimes 
such a habit is neither very serious nor incorrigible, if taken 
at the beginning ; but if the habit is not corrected at the out- 
set, it comes to such a pass that a man, who would otherwise 
have been most useful, becomes well-nigh useless.” 

We should also notice the devotion to duty on the part of 
the Jesuit teachers who ran the institutions. The attitude and 
disposition of the people concerned counted for success in all 
human affairs and the truth of it was well-tested in the insti- 


tutions of the Jesuits. 
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“Education, according to Comenius, is not merely 
the training of the child at school or in the home ; it 
is a process affecting man’s whole life and the count- 
less social adjustments he must make.” —Jean Piaget, 
Director of International Bureau of Education. 


The Background: We have proceeded along the high 
road of the story. And now the road has led us to the opening 
years of the seventeenth 
century when Humanism. 
about fifteen hundred 
years old, had lost, by use 
and misuse, much of its 
glamour that won the ad- 
miration of people for so 
many years. All that was 
nobie and ennobling in 
the past literature was 
mostly revived; but the 
things revived could no 
more be kept so refreshing 
as before. Even the me- 
thods of teaching and 
learning the classical lite- 
rature became dull and 
monotonous in the ex- 
treme. Cicero for example 
y =. was simply overdone. The 
style of his writing was undoubtedly marvellous; but it was 
meant for the selected few who were capable of enjoying it. 
But it was unfortunate that one and all were led to imitate 
what was inimitable to most of them. This was a grim tra- 
gedy of decadent humanistic pedagogy in which the imma- 
ture children were the forced actors and the general “public, 
helpless spectators. Originally the protagonists of classi- 
cal learning planned to wake up the dead but their successors 


did the reverse of it by planning a joy-kill grind for the imma- 
ture minds. 


John Amos Comenius. 
1592-1670 
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‘As to the content of the curriculum, the classical study 
played an awkward role ; all through the Middle Ages, the 
Church was unwilling to include the secular study of classical 
languages into the school curriculum ; but under the favour- 
able conditions created by the movement of Renaissance the 
classical study was accepted in schools. Now with the dawn 
of the seventeenth century, when physical sciences claimed 
the self-same classical study was heard shouting 


recognition, 
hese new entrants from entering the school 
> 


loudest to debar t 

curriculum. 
From the t 

tific inventions were made i 


um of the sixteenth century, numerous scien- 
n quick succession, some of which 
shook the very foundation of the social and religious orders 
based on some principles accepted as a matter of creed with 
the Christian world. To name a few of them at random, they 
were the new astronomy of Copernicus (1473-1543), Kepler 
(1571-1630) and Galileo (1564-1642), the telescope of Galileo, 
the barometer of Torriccli (1608-1647) and Boyle (1627-1691), 
the universal gravitation by Newton (1642-1727), physiological 
discovery of blood circulation by Harvey (1578-1657), the 
microscope of Malpighi (1628-1694) and so on. In spite of this 
wonderful record of achievements, people could neither be 
happy at heart nor so sure of their future as understood in 
terms of theology which was till then their highest philoso- 
phy. ‘There seemed to be some sort of confusion although 
there was no cause for it. Goethe (1749-1832) in a later period 
tried to explain the position and made an emotional 


approach to it through his Faust, so inspiring and illumina- 


ing but still legendary. What was then badly needed was a 
new philosophy with an objective and realistic outlook capable 
of guiding people with a clear directive for them. 


Bacon and Inductive Reasoning : 
was the man of the hour. He 


Francis Bacon (1 61-1626 ; 
ae ie Lord Privy Seal in the cabinet 


had his ups and downs ; he was ir 
and convict in the prison ; he was called the “greatest and 


meanest” of men in the same breath. And yet he was an 
embodiment of philosophy, suitably reconstructed to meet 


the requirements of the age. 


n: “Thé Advancement of Learning” was the title of one of 
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his well-known books, which in course of time became the 
motto of many individuals and institutions that lived and 
grew up since. That indicates the worthwhileness of the ideas 
set forth in it. This adoration of knowledge was different 
from the adoration of the ancients. The old ideal of know- 
ledge with “non plus ultra” (do not go beyond)—the prover- 
bial inscription on a ship turning back at Gibralter—was 
different from the new ideal of knowledge with “plus ultra” 
(go beyond). The question was how to go beyond. If the 
products in respect of new explorations were to be different 
from that of the ancients, the processes to be followed should 
also be, Bacon thought, different from the old process. He 
might be under the impression that one kind of result could 
not be expected from another kind of reasoning and so he 
set his mind to work on a new process of reasoning. This led 
him to react from the Deductive Logic of Aristotle which, 
though based on apriori reasoning, held the sway across the 
centuries, The new Logic as explained in Novum Organum 
(new instrument) came to be known as Inductive Logic. 
Bacon suggested how people with a scientific bent of mind 
could tabulate the causes and the effects under experimental 
conditions and arrive at new laws governing the natural phe- 
nomena. In his zeal for this Inductive Logic of aposteriori 
reasoning, he seemed to undermine the importance of 
hypothesis altogether. 

The construction of a hypothesis might be a difficult task 
and even great minds be disappointed by the futility of their 
long labour in a particular line so much so that the great 
genius Newton might on one occasion say in despair, “hypo- 
thesis non fingo” (I shall make no hypothesis) ; but a hypo- 
thesis—a hypothesis based on imaginative insight of a truly 
scientific spirit—was the sine qua non of all ventures, specially 
scientific. So barring this disregard of hypothesis, Bacon 
might be called the father of Inductive Logic, which was 
nurtured by others. 

Bacon was in no way connected with education, except 
for the fact that his father was a teacher. Still he made 
valuable contributions to education proper in respect of the 
methods of teaching, specially in science subjects. Įn his 
work New Atlantis (Young Descendant of Atlas), Bacon 
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described an ideal society, the members of which would have 
an organisation of scholars known as “Salomon’s House”. 
The members of the organisation would keep themselves 
actively engaged in investigations and experiments with a 
view to discovering new truths in nature. The laboratory of 
the institution would remain well-equipped with apparatuses 
and appliances like barometers, thermometers, telescopes and 
models of submarines, steam boats and flying machines some 
of which were simply anticipated. If we take “Advancement 
of Learning” and “New Atlantis” together, we find Bacon 
anticipating many things which took practical shape in course 
of time. His “Salomon’s House” appeared in the form of the 
Royal Society. A closer relation between the school and the 
society and the absorption of knowledge from the society by 
the school came to be recognised as sound principles of 
education in respect of curriculum construction and its pro- 


ptr execution. 
Other Swallows of Realism: 

A proverb has it that one swallow cannot bring the 
summer. The truth of it could be verified in the case of 
realism in education, advent of which was duly heralded by 
some other swallows also: John Milton (1608-1674), John- 
Locke (1632-1704) in England, Wolfang Ratich (1571-1635) ma 
Germany and many others. y i i 

It.is to be noted that realism in education has been 
classified as humanitsic realism, social realism and sense 
realism. Humanistic realism regarded the ideas behind the 
words as the true realities; social realism, the actual life 
situation or better the preparation for it; and sense realism 
would accept nothing except the *objects perceived by the 


senses. 


John Milton : 

Profound scholar and renown 
stress on the ideas contained in t 
the words and phrases for their own sake as was the trend 
of formalism in decadent humanism. But the study of 
a was stressed not for discovering the laws 
erstanding of the language 


ed poet Milton laid a great 
he curriculum and not on 


natural phenomen 
of nature but for the correct und 


under study. 
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After his education in Christ’s college, Cambridge and 
a traditional scholar’s tour in the continent, Milton opened a 
school (with an enrolment of twelve to eighteen) for some 
time. So his practical experience as a teacher was very 
meagre almost next to nothing. His fame as an educationist 
mainly rests on his small publication, Tractate of Education 
(Treatise or treatment). This book deals with the education 
of the boys of noble birth and between the ages of twelve ta 
twentyone, leaving out of consideration those that did not 
fall under this small category for birth, age or sex. The 
period from twelve to twentyone was divided as: twelve to 
sixteen, sixteen to eighteen and eighteen to twentyone. For 
these stages he prescribed courses of studies, encyclopaedic in 
weight, literary in bias and beyond the capacities of the 
average run of students. The point was that being free from 
the hesitations of a practical teacher he could describe his 
ambitious plan in an optimistic way. 

However. the aim of education set forth in the Tractate 
has drawn the attention of many mainly for the national 
fervour, despite its restriction to the governing class of the 
society. The definition runs: “I call therefore a complete 
and generous education that which fits a man to perform 
justly, skilfully and magnanimously, all the offices both pri- 
vate and public of peace and war.” Milton’s emphasis on 
public good as a principal criterion under all circumstances 
has given this definition the stamp of a lasting value and the 
status of a guiding principle in education. So we find in 
` Milton humanistic-cum-social realism and not purely huma- 
nistic realism, though there might be on the whole greater 
stress on this aspect. js 

In a later period Milton published another work on edu- 
cation, “A Ready and Easy Way to Establishing a Free 
Commonwealth” (1668) in which some of the angularities of 
his previous treatise were smoothed. But the point is that as 
Milton had no experience of the school problems, the volume 
contained some general suggestions for the improvement of 
education more or less on the traditional lines. So it was an 
intellectual approach of a good stylist offering an inspiring 
exhortation to the youths of the country to respond to the 
call of duty in the hour of need. 
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Wolfang Ratich (Ratke) : 

The problem of language teaching was a real problem in 
he innovation of realism was resorted to for 
German scholar Ratich, while study- 


ing in England, came to be acquainted with the ideas of 
Bacon and sought to apply them for the solution of educa- 
tional problems in his own way. His plan was to teach all 
subjects through the medium of German side by. side through 
other languages. People in Germany also were getting tired 
of too much of Latin in schools and at that psychological 
h submitted his plan of language teaching to 
eater emphasis on the mother tongue. He 
of a school at Kothen where he tried 
The pupils were first taught 
aught grammar with 


pedagogy and t 
its satisfactory solution. 


moment Ratic 
the effect of gr 
was appointed Rector 
to put his ideas into practice. 
to read correctly and then they were t 
the help of the words used in the text. On the theoretical 


side, he offered some principles to be followed: “Follow the 


order of nature,” “Everything by experiment and induction”, 
“Nothing to be learnt by rote.” These were, no doubt, theo- 


retically quite good but for lack of previous experience he 
failed to put them into practice satisfactorily. These princi- 
ples were taken up by the later educationists, who gave a 
better account of themselves in many respects.’ Among those 
stimulated and motivated by the ideas of Ratich we may 
count Comenius as the first and foremost by common 


consent. 
Comenius : His Life Story: 
Johann Amos (the name given to him by his parents) 


was born at Comna or Niwnitz in Moravia now in Czecho- 
Slovakia to the east of Prussia. The parents were staunch 
followers of the old Moravian Church with ideas more in 
keeping with Lutheran Protestantism and equally opposed to 
Roman Catholicism. Unfortunately, young Amos lost his 
parents very early in life and was practically left alone in 
this wide world to find his way to maturity unaided by any- 
body whom he might call his own. 
Religious persecution was the order of the day. At one 

time things came to such a pass that Amos had to give up 

the endearing name given by his parents and take up the 

Latinised name Comenius to hide his identity as a measure . 
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for personal safety. Vicissitudes of this nature fell to his lot 
one after another throughout his life. For various reasons, 
he joined school rather late. Still he proved to be a bright 
student, diligent by habit and earnest in his studies. He 
made a very quick progress and at the age of twenty he 
shifted to Herborn High School in Germany. Somehow he 
acquired an interest in the teaching profession and joined 
the newly established education department of the school. 
Subsequently, he shifted to Heidelburg for further studies 
and travelled extensively in Holland. 

Though a good scholar in Latin, he had a deep love for 
his mother tongue, a Moravian dialect. This led him to 
compile a dictionary in his mother tongue, even when he was 
a school boy at Herborn. He also wrote something on the 
new method of .teaching, then under experiment by Ratich 
at Kothen. 

On his return to his native place, he was warmly wel- 
comed by the members of his community and appointed 
Rector of a school where he could try his new methods of 
teaching uninterrupted by outside interference. The first 
thing he took up was to present grammar in a form simplified 
for the students and adapted to their level of understanding. 
He availed himself of every opportunity to keep abreast with 
all reputed teachers who tried to evolve better methods of 
teaching elsewhere. With that end in view he made an 
attempt to contact Ratich also, who, whatever the reason, did 
not respond. However, his second innovation was to teach 
not only the words but also the objects and the ideas behind 
them. 

Soon after, he was appointed pastor of a church and this 
position gave him a better scope for his educational activities. 
In the meantime his writings on religion and politics became 
very popular with the Moravians. This was at least the 
ostensible reason for the action of the Spanish army on behalf 
of the Holy Roman Empire against the Moravian heretics, 
The military action caused a great misery to the people in 
general and the sufferings of Comenius in particular could 
better be imagined than described. All his writings were lost 
and his belongings destroyed. He was practically without 
means of subsistence and in the acute privation, he lost his 
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wife and his son, might be for want of the bare necessaries 
of life. 

Regardless of his own self, Comenius now visited Ger- 
many and Poland to organise relief for the brethren suffering: 
for the cause of their religion. It is difficult to imagine how 
a man of flesh and blood could practise so much self-forgetful- 
ness and live for others only. And it was Comenius who did 
this all along till the last day of his life. However, the 
ious position of the brethren steadily went from 
fter year till they were forced to migrate 
went over to Lissa in Poland, 
wherefrom he became an educationist of international repute. 
Thanks to the generous hospitality of Poland, Lissa turned out 
to be a prosperous ‘township of the Moravian refugees from 
the other side of the border. The refugee school of Lissa offered 
Comenius every scope it could afford to for his educational 
research. Comenius established a close contact through cor- 
respondence with the leading educationists of all countries 
and the encouraging support, he had, helped him a lot to 
write on the methodology of all subjects and in all stages of 


learning. Even then his faith in the freedom of Moravia did 
not falter and 


he wrote his Didactica Magna in his mother 
tongue possibly for the benefit of the posterity in future. He 
had an incorrigible optimism about the freedom of the mother 
land and flourish of the mot 


her tongue in future—no matter 
however distant that future might be. 


It is interesting and 
gratifying also to note that this man of robust optimism and 
iron determination could be s 


o very modest to speak of him- 
self as “a man of moderate ability and of almost no learning” 
and write his Didactica Magna as 


politico-relig 
bad to worse year a 
to Poland. Comenius also 


much in the spirit of a 


as in that of a learner at the same time. 

While teaching Latin at Lissa, he gave his thoughts to 
the philosophy of education as a means of establishing 
universal brotherhood and these ideas were set forth in his 
well-known publication, Pansophiae Prodomus (Messenger of 
Universal Knowledge) of 1630- As regards the teaching of 
Latin he proposed an effective and natural way of teaching as 
in the case of the mother tongue, the various objects and the 
words for them being brought closer by their simultaneous 
This method of teaching Latin was clearly 


teacher 


presentation. 
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indicated in his Janua Linguarum Resereta (Gate of Language 
Unlocked, 1631) by showing the useful words in Latin and 
their renderings in the mother tongue in parallel columns. 
‘The book was so popular that it was translated into fifteen 
languages, twelve uropean and three Asian. 

The qualities of Comenius were long recognised by his 
countrymen, who elected him their Bishop in 1632. Gradu- 
ally recognition came from other countries also, first from 
Sweden and then from England. In “1638, he was invited 
by Sweden to offer his advice on the re-organisation of its 
system of education. In 1641, he visited England on a special 
invitation for the same purpose. The unsettled political con- 
dition of England in those days did not permit him to take 
up the work at the official level. But still the leading intelli- 
gentsia of England accorded him a hearty welcome and dis- 
cussed with him the problems of the educational system to 
their full satisfaction. 

Among those who took a keen interest in Comenius and 
made an all-out effort to introduce him to the enlightened 
and influential section of the people, Hartilib and Dury deserve 
special mention. Samuel Hartlib (1600-1662) was the son of 
a Polish merchant. He not only settled in England but 
identified himself with the people and was interested in the 
improvement of the system of education. John Dury (1596- 
1680), a Scotch by birth, visited Europe on account of religious 
difficulties and made friends with Comenius through the 
Moravian refugees in Prussia. Dury subsequently lived in 
England and worked for the unification of the Protestant 
churches. These three, Comenius, Hartilio and Dury had a 
unity of mind as regards tolerance in religion and improve- 
ment in education. Comenius’ visit to England proved 
successful in the sense that people accepted some of his ideas, 
though there was no official stamp of approval attached to 
them. It is believed that the group of scientists who met 
Comenius played a leading role in the formation of the Royal 
Society in England. 

His visit to Sweden was not so pleasant. In the long run 
Comenius was appointed for the compilation of textbooks, 
which was not only undignified but took him six years of his 
valuable time to complete. Having washed his hands clean 
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of this compilation business, Comenius returned to Lissa in 
1648, only to be confronted with a fresh influx of Moravian 
retugees. 

For four years since 1650, Comenius lived in Transylvania, 
on an invitation, te organise its educational system. On the 
whole he could work here with complete freedom and make 
time to write his Orbis Sensualium Pictus (The World of 
Sense Objects Pictured) which was published some time later 
in 1658. This children’s picture book was practically the first 
of its kind and was quickly translated into several languages. 

Comenius again returned to Lissa in 1654. Within a year 
or two of his arrival, a war broke out between Poland and 
Sweden and the city of Lissa was burnt to ashes. Comenius 
again lost his all, including the library which contained the 


labours of his whole life. 

After this tragic incident Comenius went over to 
Amsterdam, where he had to earn his living by private tuition, 
having nothing to fall back upon in his old age. Here also 
he maintained his practice of writing on education and pub- 
lished his Via Lucis (Road to Light) in 1668 just two years 
before his death. r ‘ 

Such was the life of our Comenius, a powerful friend and 
vian refugees, though himself equally heip- 
f the Moravian church and life-long advo- 


cate of the modern methods of teaching. à 

We have briefly referred to his pedagogical and didactic 
works known well enough for the remarkably progressive ideas 
set forth in them. Space at our disposal does hot permit us 
to undertake a full account of all the works of Comenius—so 
comprehensive in character and diverse in ait The Em- 
bassy of the Czechoslovak Republic in India informs the writer 
that the Government of the country Sipreparng an edition 
5 d selection,from his basic works 


i s in 38 volumes an | 
in a Nas five volumes. However, “The Labyrinth of the 
ha 


World and Paradise of the Heart” in which Comenius merci- 
or a c 


eyes sting order of the society, is regarded 
lessly criticised the existing : 8 


; : hing has been said 

masterpiece. When everything 

# emilee “the life itself of Jan Amos Komensky, Teacher 
Bere! T 


of Nations, remains the greatest of all his works. 
: 


ally of the Mora 
less, last Bishop © 
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His Philosophy of Life : 

Comenius was no philosopher in the usual sense of the 
term. But as an educationist of so much original thinking he 
could not but follow a: particular philosophy of life, which 
gave a particular form to his educational ideas. And some 
knowledge of that philosophy is needed to understand him 
correctly. As he had not propounded a new philosophy of 
his own, he was largely guided by the philosophies of the age 
to which he was conditioned by birth and education. The 
western philosophy since Renaissance did not proceed steadily 
onward along a straight path but a spiral with upward and 
downward swings of empiricism (founded by Bacon) and 
rationalism (founded by Descartes) respectively. 

We have briefly described Bacon’s contributions to philo- 
sophy, which possibly appeared much too progressive for the 
age. Asa result, we find the regressive school of rationalism, 
which though dissatisfied with medieval scholasticism, sought 
to reconcile the new ideas with the old. Descartes (1596- 
1650) was the foremost exponent of this school. Born in 
France in a family of scholars, and educated in a Jesuit 
school he was, though weak in health, very strong in his 
studies, specially in mathematics. In the later period of his 
life, he was recognised as mathematician philosopher of tha 
age. Bacon (1561-1626), Descartes (1596-1650), and Spinoza 
(1632-1677) may be arranged in this order of seniority, the last 
two belonging to the same school. Descartes was a Catholic 
first and philosopher or mathematician afterwards. In 1625, 
he visited Rome but he did not meet the ‘semi-heretic’ mathe- 
matician Galileo whose historic trial by the Inquisition 
occurred in 1633. We may note the striking contrast with 
John Milton, a literateur, who made it a point to see the 
famous scientist suffering for his free thinking. However, he 
lived mostly at Amsterdan, which was then as prosperous as 
London at the present time. If not an advocate of free think- 
ing so much, he put a high premium on the capacity for 
correct thinking both in mathematics and philosophy. 
> In regard to the qualities of philosophers, Descartes said: 
Neither, though we have mastered all arguments of Plato 
and Aristotle, if we have not the capacity for forming»a solid 
judgement on these matters, shall we become philosophers.” 
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His ‘neither’ came in in the chain of his similar views about 
mathematicians. He praised Bacon’s empirical method but 
he followed the deductive method to the extent of proving 
the. existence of God deductively. He recommended the 
spirit of doubt as useful means to successful learning. “Every 
thing must be questioned so that we may discover something 
that is beyond doubt,” said he like a Socrates. Just like this 
“Cartesian doubt”, there was “Cartesian duality” which 
depicted man as a rachine with a soul and an animal as a 
machine without a soul. However, he was supposed to have 
created some confusion in the realm of philosophy, though 
his contribution (analytic geometry with Cartesian co-ordi- 
nates) to mathematics opened up a new avenue in the subject. 
In fine, he was a Catholic, believing in the deductive method 
of reasoning and authority. 

- (Now, Comenius was a good classical scholar with a 


‘classical bent and bias in him, might be the quality of his 


scholarship was not of a high order as John Milton’s.) More- 
over, if we compare the dates and the places of his habitation, 
it does not appear unlikely that Comenius met the Catholic 
philosopher, Descartes, once or twice at Amsterdam or else- 
where. Even if Comenius had not met Descartes personally. 
it was impossible for the former to remain completely un- 
aware of the latter and his philosophy. As Comenius had no 


- spectacular philosophy of his own, he had to choose between 


Bacon and Descartes, at least to keep himself upto date. In 
this respect, possibly Comenius did not’ know his own mind. 
He praised Bacon without reservation and was reported to 
have refuted some of the theories of Descartes ; but if some- 
times he himself followed Descartes, then it might be without 
his knowing it fully. In the writings of Comenius, the accep- 
tance of authority was there; if that authority was not of 
Aristotle, it was of Plato. And this acceptance of authority 
was Cartesian to a large extent. 

On the other hand, he wanted to follow the principles of 
Bacon, but actually he never did it fully well. He recom- 
mended some commendable ideas, but that was done without 
examining the data in a scientific spirit. Not that he was 
always correct that way : oftener than not the ideas were 
naive and crude; even if they were correct, they could not 
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be accepted as scientific as they were not discovered by ge 
inductive method of Bacon and they were offered to others as 
something readymade on his own authority. Sa. ; 

According to Bacon, God was a spurious subject for phi- 
losophy ; but by virtue of his education and also by nature and 
avocation, Comenius absorbed in too much of divinity to dis- 
card it or even to entertain the idea of doing so. In thai 
respect, Comenius was not far from a medievalist, with this 
difference that he did not recommend the secluded life of the 
monastery. On the other hand, he laid much stress on the 
correct understanding of nature and society. so much so that 
he made no difference between the knowledge of nature and 
the knowledge of God. By nature he meant both human 
nature within and physical nature without. As to the former, 
he had an implicit faith in an inherent goodness of it, which 
required adequate nurture for its unfoldment, as the seed 
required air and moisture for its germination. The process 
of unfoldment in physical nature was, he believed, a broad 
guide for the unfoldment of the human nature. This was 
one of his outstanding principles, which he dealt with in a 
thorough-going manner. 

As to human society, he was a lover of man and a believer 
in the efficacy of joint effort for knowledge and experience 
in the group life. No good speculating how much he received 
from others. At the risk of being dubbed a Utopian he 
confidently propagated the idea of all education for all 
students along with use of the mother tongue as the mediuin 


of instruction and the use of concrete objects as a means of 
appeal to all the senses, 


It is a fact that his curriculum of studies was 
in content, 


and constructed on the principles of 
dependence of subjects apparently diverse in nature and un- 
related to one another. His purpose, as that of Descartes, 


was to develop the capacity for correct thinking and sound 
judgment in all matters of human interest, à 


pansophic 
the inter- 


His Pedagogy : 


Comenius was no theorist offering sermons of airy ideas 


from an ivory tower. As a practical educationist, he supplied 
such ideas as he deduced or derived from the actual school 
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conditions within his knowledge and experience under varied 
circumstances. However, his pedagogical ideas which cover 
a wide area, comprising almost every sector of education may 
be classified under the following heads: Janual text-books, 
Organisation of education and Method of nature. 


Janual Text-Books : 


The teaching of languages, specially Latin, was a real 


problem in those deys. Though a strong and persistent 
advocate of the mother tongue as the medium of instruction, 
Comenius understood that under the existing conditions 
Latin could not be given up all at once. What was practical 
and practicable, was to teach Latin along ‘with the 
mother tongue and with the help of concrete objects, without 
beginning with the highly inflexional grammar of that 
language as done till his day. But saying was no doing ; he 
showed the actual process with the help of his text-book, 
Janua Linguarum Resereta (briefly, Janua) already referred 
to. The success of this publication, though not altogether 


free from adverse criticism (by Milton, for example) could be 
ickly translated into so 


assessed from the fact that it was qui 
and of Asia also. Without being 


overwhelmed by the automatic response evoked by the pub- 
lication, Comenius, the practical teacher, looked at the problem. 
in greater details. He understood that however successful 
that particular book might be for a particular grade, all by 
itself and unaided by others prepared on the same lines for 
the lower and the upper grades, his plan could not make 
much headway in that respect. 

So his next publication, the Vestubulum (Vestibule, the 
ante-chamber next to the outer door of a house and from 
Which the doors open into various rooms) was prepared as an 
introduction to the Janua within next two years. While the 
Janua contained about eight thousand words, mostly scientific 
words with a bearing on social. usage, the other book, the 
Vestibulum, presented simpler words, not more than a few 
hundred in number and all adapted to the needs and abilities 
of the beginners. These two books went through a number 
of editions and each time the books were thoroughly revised 


many languages of Europe 
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with a view to their improvement in the light of the experi- 

„ence gained in the meantime. 

s Then he prepared the Atrium (Entrance Hall) and the 
Palatium (Palace) for the two successive stages above the 
Janua ; the latter book contained selections from the writings 
of reputed Latin authors ; and it was meant for the advanced 
students with a literary bent of mind. At last he published 
his Orbis Sensualism Pictus, an illustrated text-book for 
children. The picture and the word fez it were marked with 
the same number for quick recognition of the object or the 
idea and the word for it. This was the unique feature of the 
book, establishing its claim as the first children’s book so 
effectively well-designed. : 

Thus through the graded Janual text-books, Comenius, 
made a systematic attempt for an effective teaching and learn- 
ing of Latin. The titles of all the books in the series were 
in metaphorical terms, the metaphors suggesting a house of 
knowledge. As the Janual text-books showed how lessons 
should proceed steadily and step by step, the Orbis Pictus, how 
the lessons of the beginners could be made pleasant, attractive 
and delightful to the learners. That he was an expert in text- 
book writing could be understood from the dealings of the 
Swedish Government, which though otherwise less apprecia- 
tive, employed him for the writing of text-books for Sweden. 
Organisation of Education : 

His aim of education has 


sophic. This pansophism was 
and Descartes also laid down th 


been mainly described as pan- 
not entirely his own; Milton 


cir aims on similar lines, How- 
ever, while Milton was concerned with the education of the 


governing classes, Comenius was more democratic in his aims 
and ideals. His democratic ideal of teaching “all things to 
all men” irrespective of social status was not an anticipation of 
modern political democracy promising an equality of opppor- 
tunities for all. This was an offshoot of his philosophy based 
on an assumption that man was born with the “seeds of 
knowledge of virtue and Piety” which had to be developed 
by proper education so as to make him competent for any 
calling which might await him in his future. So it all came 
from his religious considerations and not political considera- 
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tions, though the latter might make an immediate appeal to 
modern minds. è 3 

The pansophic ideals of Comenius are best reflected i 
the Great Didactic with the sub-title: “A certain Induce- 
ment to found such schools in all the Parishes, Towns and 
Villages of every Christian Kingdom that the entire youth 
of both sexes, none being excepted, shall quickly, pleasantly 
and thoroughly become learned in the Sciences, pure in 
Morals, trained in Piéty, and in this manner instructed in all 
things necessary for the present and for future life.” 

Every educational reformer had begun with a condem- 
nation of the existing state of things in education and Come- 
nius also did the same. Giving a harrowing tale of the 
schools of those days he says: “They are the terror of boys, 
and the slaughter-house of minds,—places where a hatred of 
literature and books is contracted, where ten or more years 
are spent in learning what might be acquired in one,.......-: et 

But without minimising the moral influences of better 
homes on the minds of children, Comenius believed that it 
was better to educate children in schools where they might 
be guided more by examples than by precepts as done in the 
case of private tuition at home. 

In Sanskrit there is an anonymous saying (sometimes 
attributed to Chanakya) to the effect that upto five years age a 
child should be reared up, for the next ten years subjected to 
strict discipline and as the child becomes sixteen years 
old, he should be treated on terms worthy of friends 
and equals. Comenius also divided the period of tutelage into 
four arbitrary stages of six years each. For the first six years 
the child should be educated in the mother’s lap ; which 
could be expected in every home ; from six to twelve in the 
vernacular school, to be made available in every locality ; 
from twelve to eighteen in a Latin school, to be established 
in every city ; and from eighteen to twenty-four in the univer- 
sity to be provided in every province or kingdom, This 
arrangement, Comenius thought, would bring the different 
types of education within the reach of all who might profit 
by them according to their abilities. 

For. each of these stages, Comenius prescribed a terrify- 


ing dist of subjects almost similar, if one understood the sub- 
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jects for study by their names only. Astronomy, for exampie, 

as one of the subjects to be studied in the school of the 
mother’s lap by a child under six ; of course, that astronomy 
was nothing more than an understanding of the sun, the 
moon and the stars. So the same subject was to be taught 
in the different stages in a concentric way by different methods 
according to the levels of maturity of the students. Beyond 
these four schools, there would be a didactic college, situated 
somewhere but open to all nations and its function would be 
scientific investigations on the lines suggested by Bacon’s 
“Salomon’s House”. This was the highest and the best that 
Comenius had to offer; and the nations of the world might 
strive to attain this logical climax of the Comenian system 
of education and thereby work out their salvation through 
this joint effort for knowledge and understanding. 


The Method of Nature : 


Last but not least, the method of nature was given so 
much importance by Comenius that we cannot think of one 
without the other. In his zeal for this method Comenius 
seemed to overlook the importance of the role played by the 
teacher in the class room, as Bacon in his insistence on the 
empirical method, failed to recognise the legitimate claim 
of the hypothesis, He says that the bird lays and hatches 
its eggs in spring and not in any other season ; so the educa- 
tion of a child should begin in boyhood, which is the spring 
of life and the morning hours of the day are the best time for 
the learning of lessons. He sought to explain that nature 


followed a certain course without deviations and the results 


were all success, free from wastage of any kind. In human 
affairs, there were num 


i erous instances of failure and this was 
said by Comenius, due to deviations from the path followed by 
nature from time immemorial. However, it was to be noted 
that Comenius arrived at the precepts, which he prescribed 
for others, in an apriori manner and not by the inductive 
method eulogised by him. He sought to explain every thing 
by means of analogies from nature, which though iia is 
his Purpose, were not only fanciful but might be called fantas- 
tical also in the sense that they could not be carried to the 
> 
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logical conclusions, which would mean an end of all human 
institutions. 
Furthermore, the Gre 
of the method of nature W 
discovered by the German schi 


at Didactic which was the repository 
as lost and forgotten till it wa 
olars in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. During the lapse of these two centuries the 
t was recommended as method of nature by 
d de novo by Rousseau, Pestalozzi. 
Froebel and others.9 The Great Didactic of Comenius in a 
way suffered the same fate as the Institutes of the Orator by 
Quintilian in respect of being lost for long and then recovered 
from oblivion by research scholars in a later period. 


most of wha 
Comenius were propaunde 


The Labyrinth of the World and Paradise of the Heart 


opens: 
“When I had attainc 
begins to distinguish between goo 
various ranks, orders, occupations, Ca 
which men busy themselves, it appeare 
able to consider well which group of people to join 
what matters I should occupy my life.” 


The Chapters of the Great Didactic are as follows: 


1. The greatest care should be taken of children, God's 
most precious gift. 2. Why God sends so many children 
into the world. 3. Children stand in great need of a good 


education. 4. In what subjects children should be instruc- 
ted. 5. How their safety and health can be attained. 6. 
How they can be taught to take an intelligent interest in what 
they sce around them. 7. How they should be habituated 
to the actualities of life. 8. How they should be taught elo- 
quence and proper use of language. 9. How they can be 
brought up in the paths of morality. 10. How they can be 
imbued with piety. 11- How long they are to be detained 
in the Mother School. 12. How they are to be prepared for 


the Public Schocl. 
ohn Milton’s Tractate opens: 
“Mr Hartlib, 
I am long since perswaded, that to say, do ought 
worth memory and imitation, no purpose or respect should 
sooner move us. than simply the love of God and of mankind.” 


d the age when human intelligence 
d and evil, and saw the 
llings and endeavours at 
d to me highly desir- 
and with 
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s Francis Bacon had died six years before Jobn Locke 


saw the light of the world and again the latter was a boy of 
eight when Comenius 
visited England. The con- 
dition of the schools in 
England, despite some 
attempts for improve- 
ment, was far from satis- 
factory in many respects; 
and especially the defects 
and drawbacks in respect 
of harsh treatment and 
poor equipment drew the 
attention. of the public 
The political condition 
even after Restoration did 
not return to normalcy 
and that was mainly due 
to the strained relations 
between the Royalists and 
i the Parliamentarians. In 
religion, the people were still divided in their views about 
toleration. In science, the dream of the scientists for an 
Organisation of their own Was on its way to fulfilment. The 

l X yal Society was 
obtained in 1662. This was an idea of Bacon, fully supported 


by Comenius for ‘the realisation of his pansophic views on 
education, 


Joha Locke 
1622-1704 


His Life Story ; 

John Locke was the 
the Parliamentary side. 
between the father and the son 
leanings of the father were the leanings of the son. He was 
educated in Christ Church College, Oxford, and worked as 
lecturer in rhetoric and classics for sometime in the same 
college. Somehow he acquired an interest in medicine and 
carried on researches in that science by the empirical method 
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of Bacon, though he had no previous qualifications in that 

line. His ather interests were religion, education and public ` 
affairs. Physically he was sickly and the social side of his 

character was not so developed, though in later years he won 

the favour of Lady Masham of Essex. 

For good or bad, he came in close personal contact with 
the first Earl of Shaftesbury, who exerted some influence on 
his mind and moulded his career. Being the son of a fairly 
well-to-do father, Locke was in no hurry about the choice of his 
profession and so he tried his hand in whatever came in his 
way. Medicine was one such and private tuition another to 
hold his interest on several occasions, the scope for the latter 
in the Shaftesbury family. Almost concurrently, 
dential secretary to Shaftesbury and did a lot 
of private and public life. 


coming first 
he was confi 
of correspondence on varied affairs 
w The fall of Shaftesbury occurred in 1675 and for reasons 
of security Locke went over to France and came in contact 
with many reputed personalities in the continent. While 
in Paris he was appointed private tutor by a wealthy mer- 
chant for his son. England was in the meantime an awfuliy 
disgusting scene of plots and counter-plots, the currents and 
cross-currents of which led to the arrest of Shaftesbury, his 
detention in the tower and the subsequent trial—all too 
sickening to recall. Of course, the Earl was finally acquitted 
and he fled to Holland only to die there in 1683. During 
this period, Locke had occasional contacts with the Karl as 
a matter of courtesy only without the: least predilection to 
get involved in the turmoil. 

Amsterdam was in the seventeenth century a famous 
seat of culture, hallowed by the association of Descartes and 
Spinoza, memory of Erasmus and the generous protection 
given to Comenius and other political refugees of all nationa- 
lities. Locke also came over to Amsterdam, when he appre- 
hended that he might be victimised for his past association 
with the Earl of Shaftesbury, although no more. At one time 
matters came to such a pass that he might have been arrested 
by the Dutch police, in compliance with a message to that 
effect from Engiand; and having no wish in the matter, 
Locke had to go underground with an assumed name 


Dr Van der Linden just to save his skin. 
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The Essay Concerning Human Understanding was com- 
pleted in Holland and published there in 1690. In the mean- 
time, William landed in England and Locke, who was in the 
good book of William and Mary, followed in the hope of a 
new era ensuing in England. For Locke and people of his 
liking, the situation definitely improved, though not to the 
extent nor in all matters to their entire satisfaction. As a 
result, Locke did not accept any political appointment, 
though certain things were partly restoved to their previous 
position. However, Locke was involved in a controversy over 
toleration, which entailed his rejoinder after rejoinder for a 
long time. y 

In the midst of his preoccupations, Locke completed his 
Thoughts on Education and published it in 1693. Usually 
Locke lived in the countryside of Essex where some eminent 
scientists, Newton for example, paid friendly visits to him. 
For sometime Locke agreed to accept Commissionership on 
the Board of’ Trade and in that connection he also visited 
London. 

His third and last writing on education, the Conduct of 
Human Understanding, was published posthumously. In 
short, such was the life of Jobn Locke, lived for sometime 
partly in France and partly in Holland and in a period wher: 
education was largely influenced by Comenius, the Moravian, 
who also made Holland his homeland towards the end of 
his eventful life. Still, Locke was not so Comenian as we 
shall find him in the light of his pedagogical ideas, derived 
mostly from his experience of private tuition in London (son 
of Shaftesbury), in Paris (son of a wealthy merchant) and at 
Essex (son of Lady Masham) 


His Philosophy : 


Locke had tested the efficacy of Bacon’s inductive method 
in medicine. The success of the method in medicine sug- 
gested the possibility of an empirical psychology, free from 
assumptions theological or otherwise. So long philosophy 
understood everything with the instrument of human mind 
and in his Essay, Locke wanted to measure the instrument 
itself in respect of its capacity and reliability. Of course, he 
was partly empirical and partly introspective. 
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However, the question was: What was the source of 
knowledge ? He reacted’ fiom the rationalism of Descartes 
in respect of the existence of innate ideas, good or bad, 
social or spiritual. His main argument was if ideas were so, 
then there was no need of imparting new ideas to children 
and savages and there would have been no quarrel among the 
philosophers. A good Christian as he was, his assertions led 
to a long drawn controversy ; and he had to argue for the 
“Reasonableness of Christianity.” His theory was that the 
mind was a clean sheet—tabula rasa ; knowledge of all kinds, 
good or bad, social or unsocial, came through EXPERIENCE 
and through SENSES. Originally if there was at all any- 
thing in the mind, it was in the senses. Locke accepted the 
senses as the gateways of all experience and the role played by 
the mind was passive receptivity. Thus far Locke was quite 
éasy to understand and what has been said above may be put 
in a few words: Tabula Rasa and Sensualism. 


determined two sources of ideas: 
Through sensation the mind be- 
comes aware of the external world and through reflection at 
all the operations performed within itself. So ideas were 
placed into two classes: ideas that were obtained through 
sensation and ideas obtained by the process of reflection. The 
latter class of ideas came under what is called introspection. 
Moreover, Locke used the term idea in two senses : the 
objects of awareness and the mental state of being aware of 
the objects. He also classified ideas into simple and complex 
ideas according as they were derived from the single sourc: 
or from the combination of both, sensation and reflection. 
Since material things could create sensation, this view 


led to a materialistic philosophy. If sensation was the con- 
yas taken to be the constituent of 


tent of the mind, matter w i 
the mind. At the same time, Locke propagated the doctrine o° 
representative perception. It meant that ideas were repre- 
sentations of the external objects. If this principle was 

al conclusion as by Whitehead, the quali- 


carried to its logic „b : r 
ties of the objects became the qualities of the mind. On the 
ant could not accept that the operations like 


and order in respect of sensation 


Beyond this Locke 
sensation and reflection. 


other hand, K 
grouping, arrangement, 
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occurred automatically. So the mind was not passive but 
Ma Thee are more or less metaphysical considerations and 
they need not deter us here. But one more important point 
to note is that Locke laid stress on the growth of individuality 
and not of the social sense as done by Comenius or even by 
Milton: 
His Pedagogy : fz 

As all educational reformers, Locke tried to locate some 
dark spots in the prevailing system of education. Imagina- 
tive sentiment, he said, weighed heavily in regard to what 
was taught in schools. Greek for example was taught to all 
students, when most of them except scholars had nothing to 
do: with it in their practical life. So the valuable criterion 
of utility was sacrificed in this respect for no reason except 
for sentiment only. He proposed that after English, children 
should learn French and as it was a living language, it should 
be taught as such. The next language was Latin taught by 
the direct method. But why Latin and no Greek? Let 
Locke himself state his case : “... I am considering here not 
the education of a professed scholar, but of a gentleman.” 
So his pedagogy was to a large extent gentleman’s pedagogy 
and his criterion of utility and all that was coloured by the 
characteristic tinge of a gentleman. 
Conflicting Views : 


Leaving aside some of his clear-cut views, most of his 
educational ideas have been stated in so many ways in diff- 
crent contexts and with so many modifications that it be- 
comes often very difficult to attribute anything debatable to 
Locke, because he has said something to the contrary also. It 
may seem quite pleasing to note that his ideas are on the whole 
well in accord with the popular views on education. But the 
Students of education ought to bear in mind that this plea 


of popular acceptance is no safe guarantee to the validity of 


educational theories propounded by him or any body else. 
Home Education : 


Locke expressed himself in most unambiguous terms 
against the practice of sending children to schools for their 
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education. Im his view, even good schools could not take 
sufficient individual care.of the students on account of the 
problems created by their numbers; nor could the schools 
teach as much as good private tutors could easily manage to 
teach in the home environments of the pupils. Moreover. 
efficient and discerning private tutors could watch their 
pupils at work at all hours of the day with a view to discover- 
ing their aptitudes and interests and plan their activities 
accordingly. Besides the first question of economy, there are 
numerous advantages arising out of the easily available cor- 
porate life of the school and modern educationists would not 
countenance the idea of replacing school education by home 
education, however well-planned by well-to-do parents. The 
absence of a social background is a serious defect and the 
propagation of such a view, may be taken as one of the causes 
contributing to Locke’s obscurity as an educator judged in the 


light and learning of the modern times. 


His Stand on the Disciplinary Theory : 

It has been stated that Locke subscribed to the theory 
of tabula rasa with the express implication that the impres- 
sions from the material world came through the senses and 
remained on the clean slate of the mind.” But there were 
differences in the mental make up of people living together in 
or at places poles asunder from one another. 
ed that these differences were due to 
ional opportunities and subsequently he 
ue to the varying capacities of the mind 
ing from another and to determine the 
hem in their correct perspective. The 
f the mind could be noticed in some 
to time-worn false notions and in 
some others wavering for long in a state of indecision. As a 
remedy to this unhappy situation, he suggested that the mind 
itself could be properly trained up to understand what was what. 
The Conduct of the Understanding dealt at length with this 
problem and declared the necessity of practice and discipline 
for the proper training of the mind. “Would you have a 
man who’can reason well, you must use him to it betimes. 
exercise his mind in observing the connection of ideas and 


close quarters 
Locke first diagonis 
differences in educat 
said that they were d 
to discriminate one th 
true relation between t 
lack of this capacity 0 
people steadfastly adhering 
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following them in train.” As to the subjects of study most 
suitable for this mental discipline, Locke mentions mathema- 
tics and natural sciences. He says, “Nothing does this better 
than mathematics, which therefore I think should be taught 
all who have the time and opportunity, not so much to make 
them mathematicians as to make them reasonable creatures, 
that having got the way, of reasoning; which that study neces- 
sarily brings the mind to, they might be able to transfer it 
to other parts of knowledge as they shall, have occasion.” He 
held similar views about the value of scientific studies in 
respect of the mental dispositions required for examining the 
correct relations of things under observation. 

Till the closing years of the nineteenth century people 
had a deep and abiding faith in the theory of formal disci- 
pline and it was taken for granted by common consent as one 
of the sound principles for curriculum construction. And in 
view of his statements in this regard, Locke was regarded as 
one of the great exponents of the theory of formal discipline. 
With the dawn of the twenticth century, there was pheno- 
menal development of experimental psychology and the 
pendulum tended to swing to the other extreme by discard- 
ing the theory of formal discipline as a pure myth and no- 
thing else. More’ careful investigations into the matter have 
proved that although the effect of practice or training is on 
the whole specific in character, a small amount of transfer 
may occur provided the subjects concerned have some com- 
mon clements between them or the treatment of the subject 
ing eer of general imprema att beneit of the spread 

£ ace oe p p e Aa all other allied subjects. 
he fe Eee cea also showed that possibly 
2a elied and reasonable view about the 
Tpke of apd eo 3 ed 5 Leita he said, 
for jenehiloe of anythin Te A a ake ae ve EEL RRA 
tence in lead makes it ie Bt le a Oe ae meee. 
any other character.” This single ER a oul ee ae 
him of the charge. Besides, there are man eae a. 
rge. S, y such cautious state- 

Ments, some of which relate to mathematics also. So takin: 
all these into consideration; Locke could not be regarded = 
a thorough-going exponent of this particular theory, Ft 

’ 
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seems probable that in pleading for a broad-based curriculum 
in place of the narrow humanistic curriculum, he was off 
his guard and fell into this pitfall. Besides, it could be no 
fault on his part that he could not anticipate the results of 


modern researches in experimental psychology in this respect. 


Physical and Moral Education : 

Locke was more concerned with intellectual 
forget to address himself to the overall 
importance of physical education. In his language the clay- 
be neglected. Unlike Comenius, who while 
speaking of education kept the children of indigent parents 
in the forefront, Locke thought of the children of aristocratic 
families often spoiled by too much care and attention at every 
step. So the process of physical education described by him 
might appear a little severe to the children for whom it was 
meant; and possibly it was designed as a remedy for the 
over-indulgence enjoyed by the offsprings of the affluent sec- 
tion of the society. He describes his process thus : “Plenty 
of open air, exercise and sleep, plain diet, no wine or strong 
drink, and very little or no physic, not too warm or strait 
clothing, specially the head and feet kept cold, and feet often 
used to cold water and exposed to wet.” This sounds like a 
hardening process well in harmony with his disciplinary 


theory. 
He extols th 


Although 
education, he did not 


cottage was not to | 


e value of moral influences no less than that 


of usual intellectual training provided by the parents or 
schools. He would not be satisfied with mere intellectual 
accompanied with moral considerations 
ol the wayward and impulsive con- 
this regard, he does not 
ation in this 


training unless it was 
which alone could contr 
duct of the youth. In his anxiety in 
hesitate to condemn the so-called general educ 
“We learn not to live but to dispute ; and our educa- 
is rather for the university than the world.” 

But here also as in physical education, one would find the 
same hardening process and the practice of self-denial from 
the early years of life. Another point to note was that there 
was nothing here in the form of ennobling and elevating 

worldly considerations. And as 


principles, apart from d 
regards his principle of self-denial one might suspect dualism 


way: 
tion fits U 
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between the instinctive urge for pleasure and the restraint ot 
reason leading to an ascetic austerity in outlook. His contri- 
bution in this respect was quite positive and he would make 
all efforts to induce children to take to learning in a play 
spirit. The little uneasiness caused by avoidable restraint 
might be relieved by a stimulating example set before them 
as an ideal and the censtant practice of taking pains to. do 
the right thing. Any way, Locke believed that the true 
secret of education lay in the reconciliation of the two appa- 
rent contradictions and good teachers ought to know how to 
reconcile them by means of habit and practice, example and 
imitation. 

Techniques of Teaching : 


As regards motivation and disposition, Locke spoke in 
the vein of a modern educationist. The teacher must wait for 
the favourable attitude of mind on the part of the student 
towards the subject to be taught. If that disposition of the 
mind was not naturally forthcoming, the. teacher had to 
create it by artificial means. About interest also he spoke in 
a similar strain, when he said that children could not be 
expected to be attentive to the same thing for a long period 
of time. Here also artificial means were recommended. For 
example, the child might be shown, he said, that he had 
acquired some unique power by learning a particular thing 
and was in a position of advantage over all, who were igno- 
rant of it. As to language teaching, he recommended the 
direct method of constant conversation and not the old 
grammatical method. He spoke of teaching a language “by 
talking it into the child” not only in regard to French but 
also Latin, though it was a classical language. 
that the heavy curriculum recommended by him could not 
be tackled in an effective way, if all the subjects were to be 
taught in their details. All that was essential was to create 
in the child a genuine love for the subjects and if this was 
done the student would pursue them with minimum help 
from the teacher. 


Trade and Travel : 


_ Besides cultural and recreational 
cribed one trade (craft as we call it now) 


He realised 


subjects, Locke pres- 
for his young gentle- 
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man. He did not think it inconsistent on his part to recom- 
mend gardening or carpentry for his student on the ground 
that by a trade the student would acquire some skill or power 
and the process of learning would keep him physically fit. 
Locke appreciated the value of education tour in the scheme 
of education ; but he suggested some modifications with regard 
to age when it could be undertaken with greater profit on ac- 
count of maturity. ¢ 

Conclusion : 

Thus we find that Locke was an institution all by him- 
self. A modern student of education can learn a lot from him 
with pleasure and profit. Although he was regarded by some 
as a disciplinarian, it has been shown by others with numer- 
ous quotations from him that he was not so. If the implica- 
tion of the disciplinary theory was there in his writings, there 
was also no dearth of statements refuting that very theory with 
numerous analogies. So he was a utilitarian, might be from 
the standpoint of a gentleman only. Barring his views on 
home education, Locke is quite refreshing and up-to-date al- 
most in every respect. It is accepted on all hands that Rous- 
seau himself was very much indebted to Locke, specially in 
respect of sensualism in education. So it would be unwise to 
underrate his valuable contributions to education. Still, it has 
to be said that Locke even could not rise above the erroneous 
idea of the child as a man in miniature. So the discovery of 
the ghild was yet to come. 

The Essay Concerning Human Understanding opens: 

“Since it is the understanding that sets man above the 
rest of sensible beings, and gives him all the advantages and 
domination which he has over them ; it is certainly a subject. 
even for its nobleness worth our labour to inquire into.” 
Conduct of Understanding opens: 

“The last resort a man has recourse to in the conduct of 
himself is his understanding ; for though we distinguish the 
faculties of the mind, and give supreme command to the 
will as to an agent, yet the truth is, the man which is the 
agent determines himself to this or that voluntary action upon 
some precedent knowledge, or appearance of knowledge, in 


the understanding.” 
8 
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“It may be admitted that Rousseau had little actual 
knowledge of child life and child nature and that 
his sympathy for children was pure sentimentalism, 
which never converted into actual practice ; but it is 


nevertheless true that 


here for ‘the first time 


education finds its purpose, its process and its means 
wholly within the child life and child experience.” 


—Monroe 


For good or evil, man as an individual often found him- 
self at the mercy of the social institutions. And of all insti- 
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tutions, the State and the 
Church exercised greater 
influence on the minds of 
people almost everywhere. 
If one of them failed to 
deliver the goods, people 
turned to the other for 
their deliverance. But if 
both of them turned cruel, 
corrupt and inconsiderate, 
a crisis was inevitable and 
people were forced to ghink 
for themselves how to curb 
or if necessary, overthrow 
them by all resources of 
their head, hand and heart. 

Placed in such an un- 
enviable position, the 
eighteenth-century France 


was given to thinking—sometimes wild and absurd thinking— 
for termination of her woes, so vividly recorded in history. 
The high hopes raised by the movements of Renaissance 
and Reformation faded away, leaving France high and dry. 
What was at one time hailed as secular remained as conser- 
vative and what was considered liberal was found to be 
insincere. People groaned under the heavy, repressive 
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measures of tyranny let loose by the Bourbonian Monarchy, 
Ecclesiastical Christianity and Feudal Aristocracy, each worse 
than the other, and all of them worked together to send an 
offender, real or assumed, to the- Bastille, a dreadful dungeon, 
the fall of which is still celebrated as a symbol of human 
achievement. The less severe measures of oppression like 
heavy taxes, bans and banishments were matters of everyday 
occurrence, nobody Rnowing what lay in store for him in the 


future. 
Revolt From Repression : 


It is a matter of history that this Reign of Terror did not 
last long enough; its last shreds were swept away by the 
storm and tide of revolution that passed over the land of 
France. But who were responsible for the revolution? The 
popular view of the pen, mightier than the sword, fixes the 
responsibility on Voltaire and Rousseau. Pointing to the 
works of Voltair and Rousseau in the Temple prison, 
Louis XVI said, “Those two men have destroyed France.” 
Napoleon thought that they had saved France. After all, 
one view corroborates the other. But the truth of the matter 
is that the revolutionaries and their action, that is, revolution 
were the children of repression, that had reigned so long. 
This does not minimise the importance of the parts played 
by these two distinctive personalities, identified with two well- 
marked phases of the movement of French Revolution. In 
their condemnation of the standing regime, Voltaire and 
Rousseau were equally vehement, although the viewpoint of 
the former was rationalism and of the latter emotionalism 
and naturalism. Voltaire criticised the prevailing laws and 
customs from the standpoint of the head or reason and in a 
way he pleaded for the transfer of power to the intellectual 
middle class. On the other hand, Rousseau also criticised 
them but from the standpoint of the heart and thereby 
upheld the cause of common people, whose slogan was : 
“Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.” They had some simi- 
larities also. Both of them lost their mothers at the time of 
their birth; both of them were of delicate constitution ; and 
as men, both of them had their failings and shortcomings, 
too grave and serious to be overlooked. 
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On the other hand, Voltaire could claim nobler parent- 
age, better companions and more systematic education, all 
of which Fate denied to Rousseau. While writing in their 
own way, they criticised each other not a little and not so 
mildly too. 

With the lapse of time, Voltaire was found to be morc 
liberal and compromising in politics but more severe in his 
attacks on the Roman Catholic Church! which he described 
as “the infamous thing.” Rousseau, on the other hand, 
remained as radical and uncompromising as before, in 
depicting the old institutions of the society as the devil of 
the piece and suggesting the only recipe of their total destruc- 
tion first and reconstruction to heart's desire afterwards. 

Later on, French people decided to take the path chalked 
out by Rousseau and Philosophy recognised Voltaire as the 
father of French Enlightenment, whose importance in those 
theology-ridden days was comparable to that of Renaissance, 
Reformation, Realism—all combined. Though allied to philo- 
sophy, pedagogy knows Voltaire by name only, but Rousseau 
in greater details, of course in reference to his “Emile.” 


Life Story of Rousseau : 


Jean Jacques Rousseau was born at Geneva in 1712 of 
Protestant parents of French origin. The mother died at his 
birth. The father, a watchmaker by profession, brought him 
up for sometime in a haphazard manner. The child 
inherited all the temperamental vices of his parents—sensitive 
and emotional nature from the father and delicate and neuro- 
tic nature from the mother. When the child was ten years old, 
the father was involved in litigation, which led to the latter’s 
short-term imprisonment. After release, he sought refuge at 
Lyons, leaving the child to nobody’s care, 

For sometime, the child was under the care of an uncle, 
who apprenticed him to an engraver, so that he might earn 
his living by learning a useful trade. The boy fled away only 
to be driven from pillar to post like a vagabond, trying all 
manner of occupations and courting failure in everything. 
No faithful record of this period of vagrancy from ten to 
twenty-three years of age being available, stray bits of infor- 
mation from the “Confessions” have been pieced together in 
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the form of a connected story with names of too many places, 
persons and occupations, not so useful for our purpose. The 
education that .he received came by chance and by fits and 
starts, altogether too scrappy and fragmentary for practical 
utility. 
In course of his aimless itinerary, he came into intimate 
touch with the beauties and harmonies in nature and the 
sorrows and sufferings of the common people residing in the 
countryside. As a result, deep, abiding, heart-felt love of 
nature and man softened more and more his already soft 
heart and completely naturalised and humanised his thoughts. 
Among his varied experiences, there was one incident of 
special importance for pedagogy. In 1740, he was appointed 
tutor at Lyons to the children of one M. de Mably and proved 
a failure in this respect also. But of all failures, which dogged. 
him practically all through his life, this particular failure 
proved the pillar of success—the highest success of an 
acknowledged authority on the theory of naturalism in educa- 
tion. However, he still tried his luck, now in opera, now in 
office; but the result was the same old story of repeated 
failure till his return to Paris in 1745 at the age of twenty- 
three. 
From now onward, Rousseau was gradually introduced to 
the cultured society and acquainted with the elite of Paris. 
The well-known Dupin family patronised his musical talents 
and Diderot of Voltaire’s Encyclopedie group offered him 
scope for his literary activities. In the meantime, Rousseau 
chose Therese le Vasseur, maid-servant of an inn, who had 
neither beauty nor education, for his mistress, He had five 
children by her and these kiddies were all sent to the foundl- 
ing hospital, ie, an institution for deserted children of 
unkonwn_ parents. Such was the nature of the household 
he built, though Rousseau said that he was very happy with 


Therese. 4 ý 
The year 1749 was a memorable year in the life of 
Rousseau. The Academy of Dijon announced a prize for an 


essay on the effects of the advancements of the arts and 
Rousseau’s essay, “Discourse on the 


nd Sciences” won the prize, and its 
1750) made him famous. There was 


sciences on morals. 
Progress of the Arts a 
publication next year ( 
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a whisper that Diderot had helped Rousseau in the prepara- 
tion of the paper, which the former openly denied and the 
latter also made no secret of the nature of the discussion, 
they had in this regard. 

Three years later (1752) the Academy of Dijon again 
offered a prize on inequality among men. This time Rousseau 
submitted his essay, “The Origin of Inequality among Men,” 
which though unsuccessful to win the prize for him, was a 
finished product, cogent and forceful in treatment. Rousseau 
sent a copy of the book to Voltaire for his opinion on it. 
In his reply to Rousseau, Voltaire wrote: “I have received, 
Sir, your new book against human species, trying to turn us 
into brutes; to read your book makes one long to go on all 
fours. As, however, it is now sixty years since I gave up the 
practice, I feel that it is unfortunately impossible for me to 
resume it.”—So the difference between Rousseau and Voltaire 
was fundamental and diametrically opposite—one looking 
backward with wistful eyes to the days of primitive simpli- 
city and the other looking forward to the possibilities of the 
future. Rousseau felt that civilisation had degraded mankind. 
by artificialities, while Voltaire believed that man always 
possessed some baser instincts in common with the animal 
world, which were to some extent curbed and refined by 
civilisation. Such a gulf could not be bridged. 

A Rousseau’s famous novel, “The New Heloise” was pub- 
lished in 1759. Apparently this book’ also condemned the 
social demarcation standing as a baffle wall in the way of love 
also. The book was highly appreciated by the people as a 
whole. But there was the fly of some personal references in 
the ointment of its treatment, which aggravated the estrange- 
ment of feelings between Rousseau and the Encyclopedie 
group beyond all hopes of reconciliation in the future. 
a E appeared two oiner books, “Social Contract” and 
mile”, the former at Amsterdam and the latter simultane- 
ously at Amsterdam and Paris. In “Social Contract” Rousseau 
depicted an ideal state based on the consent of all. The 


redeeming feature of the state would 


be its simplicity and 
natural wants, 


t there being no ease-loving and do-little aristo- 
cracy and joy-kill and soul-less artificiality. “Emile” tried 
to show how artificiality of the society could be reduced to 
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the minimum by means of an educational programme in 
close and intimate touch with nature. 

The publication of the three books, “The New Helgise”, 
“Social Contract” and “Emile” made Rousseau famous all over 
western Europe. The great philosopher, Emanuel Kant was 
so much absorbed in the reading of “Emile” that for the first 
time in his life he forgot to go out for his evening walk, about 
which he was so very particular and punctual that people 
set their clocks 3 p?m. to find him under the linden trees at 
Philosopher's Walk. Both Kant and Rousseau had something 
in common, “How to save religion from reason.” Kant who 
prescribed “good will” as the sole guide could not accept 
Rousseau’s superiority of emotions over reason in this regard. 
However, Rousseau set Kant thinking for sometime. Simi- 
larly, all the three books proved thought-provoking to 
thousands of people even beyond the frontiers of France. 

But what was Rousseau’s position at home? Figuratively 
speaking, he disturbed the nests of ants, wasps and hornets 
at the same time. Philosophy, Christianity, and Monarchy 
were all furious with Rousseau on the grounds that “Dhe 
New Heloise” was openly immoral, “Emile” dangerously 
deistical and “Social Contract” highly seditious. Instructions 
r an immediate arrest of the author for his 


were issued fo 
religious and social codes 


flagrant disregards for the moral, 


of conduct. x 
Forewarned by secret information about his ‘imminent 


arrest, Rousseau at once fled to Bern just to save his skin. 
He was on the whole warmly received by the governor, 
Marshal Keith. and granted an asylum for the mere asking 
for it. But Rousseau, erotic and neurotic in his dealings, 
could not pull on well with his host for long. In the mean- 
time, Geneva Council banned his “Emile” and Rousseau him- 
self by his erratic reaction complicated matters to such an 
extent that there was a nocturnal mob attack on his house. 
On the whole. in a short time proverbially hospitable Switzer- 
land, homeland of his own childhood, became too hot and 
inhospitable for Rousseau. i i 
At this juncture, Philosopher David Hume offered him 


asylum in England. Finding no other alternative, Rousseau 
went over to England in 1766 and Therese also joined him 
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there in a short time. Barring staunch moralists like Dr 
Johnson, British people were fairly sympathetic towards 
Rousseau, and Boswell, Dr Johnson’s intimate friend and 
faithful follower, looked to his comforts. Hume was doing 
his best to help him in all possible ways. But Rousseau was 
Rousseau, unable to mend his own ways. He resented both 
attention and inattention, taking the former for annoyance 
and the latter, indifference. He suffered from an extreme 
form of persecution complex and suspected that even his best 
friends were his enemies in disguise, all secretly designing 
to tease him. Ultimately it came to such a pass that he 
quarrelled with each and every one of his well-wishers, includ- 
ing David Hume, the good soul and his host. The fun of 
the situation was that these quarrels were started on assump- 
tions, mostly airy and carried on with arguments, not only 
illogical but silly too. 

In this unbalanced state of mind, he opened correspon- 
dence with some of his influential countrymen to prepare the 
ground for his return to France. In 1767, after about one 
year’s sojourn in England, he actually came over to France 
and moved about from place to place. During this period of 
exile and for sometime later, he wrote his “Confessions”, 
which, when published, enhanced the author's reputation as 
a powerful writer and not as a man of character. However, 
it supplied some materials for his biography relating to the 
earlier, obscure period of his life. He wrote some other 
books also towards the end of his career. But his mental 
of secret enemies—grew more and more, 


After a prolonged sufferin 
came on the and July, 177 
Voltaire having practically 
month earlier. Thus France 1 
the heart the same year. 


g of this type, the inevitable 
8 through a stroke of apoplexy, 

danced away his life just one 
Ost the apostles of the head and 


His Pedagogical Work : 


We shall now turn to his “Emile” which is our main 
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‘concern for an appraisal of the theory of naturalism in educa- 
tion as’ expounded by Rousseau. Of course, in “The New 
Heloise” and “The Considerations on the Government of 
Poland” Rousseau referred to the problems of education. 
The relevant chapter in “The New Heloise”, it is said, inspired 
Pestalozzi to write his “Leonard and Gertrude”. Yet in 
spirit it is mot much beyond what we find in “Emile”. 


Emile : (De L’Educatign) : 

The book had sub-title, “De L’Education”, which was 
enough indication ‘that it was a treatise on education’ rather 
than a purely romantic tale as might otherwise be suggested 
by the main title. In fact, it is education in the guise of 
romance, or speaking in a different way, an insight illustra- 
tion of the theory of naturalism in education. 

As to the preparation of “Emile” Rousseau made a 
passing reference in “Confessions” to his twenty years’ thought 
and three years’ actual writing. This may be verified from 
the fact of his experience as unsuccessful private tutor at 
Lyons in 1740 and the simultaneous publication of “Emile” 
at Amsterdam and Paris in 1762. A significant point in 
respect to proper understanding of Emile are the hurdles of 
clear contradictions and obvious absurdities in some of the 
statements, specially when torn ‘away from the contexts in 
which they were made. Rousseau himself was conscious of 
some of these undesirable drawbacks, which, he said, became 
unavoidable for want of any number of suitable current 
words in the language. Another point to note is that Rousseau, 
himself poor, helpless and indigent in the extreme, spoke in the 
role of a saviour, whe sought to save the children of rich and 
aristocratic parents from the clogging vices and cankering 
poison of social customs and prejudices and raise them up to 
the full height of manhood in conformity with nature, whose 
contact man had lost in the lure of civilisation to become the 
worst loser himself. 

The book describes an educational programme of an 
imaginary boy, named as in the title, stage by stage from birth 
to maturity in the first four books (chapters) and that of his 
prospective wife, Sophie, in the fifth, that is the last. The 
four well-defined stages are: (1) Infancy—from birth to five 
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years of age; (2) Childhood—from five to twelve ; (3) Boy- 
hood—from twelve io fifteen ; (4) Youth—from fifteen to: 
twenty. Keeping this scheme in the forefront, Rousseau deals 
with the process of education with special emphasis on physical 
activities, sense training, intellectual training through curiosity 
and social and moral training at the successive stages of deve- 
lopment. 


Book I: 


The first book deals with the education of infancy from 
birth to five years of age with special reference to the child's 
(Emile’s) health and hygiene and his physical activities with 
a view to building up a sound mind in a sound body. The 
education in the true sense, begins with the birth of the child. 
and the mother, fully conscious of her responsibilities in this 
regard, should play her part herself with meticulous care and. 
attention. The child should be allowed to grow up in a healthy 
atmosphere in contact with nature, unsullied by the contami- 
nating influences of the city life. For his play-things, the child. 
should be guided towards the flowers and foliage growing in: 
the neighbourhood, and for purpose of communication and 
inquiry, he may be encouraged to use the few plain and 
simple words, which are meaningful to him. He should be 
in light dress, free to move about as he likes, and led through 
Something like a hardening process by means of hot and cold 
baths and such other devices as may be found suitable for the 
purpose, 

None should violate the sanctity of childhood, which lies 
in its liberty—liberty to do something through the exercise 
of the power, the child has acquired. Rousseau was not un- 
mindful of certain restrictions which had to be not only 
tolerated but willingly accepted. These restrictions were due 
to the child’s inadequate Strength and intelligence or man’s 
usual dependence on the nature of things. What he syste- 
matically objected to were only those arising out of man’s: 
dependence on man. 

In this connection appears Roussean’s oft-quoted con- 
demnation of habit formation: “The only habit which the 
child should be allowed to form is to contract no habit what- 
soever,” This startling statement should be understood in 


——— eee 
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the context of social customs and prejudices, which curb and 
thwart the natural expansion of child life goaded and guided 
by the instinctive interests appearing in due course. 

The disapproval of restriction and habit formation, taken 
anguage of Rousseau, negative education. 
The underlying spirit is to subjugate the child to the natural 
order of things and to safeguard his liberty against the arti- 
ficial order of the human society. 


together, is, in the l 


Book II: 

The second book deals with the education of childhood 
from five to twelve. For this stage Rousseau recommends 
the retention of the hardening process, negative education, 
extensive application of the principle of “natural consequences” 
as a law of learning and as a device for correction and the 
introduction of sense training as preparatory to reasoning in 
the future. The maxim is: “Not to gain time, but to lose 
ie 

Rousseau believed that physical weakness was the gene- 
rator of weak will and thus stood at the source head of the 
woes, and agonies of human life. The 
d to build up a good physique by 


participating in all sorts of manly activities like running; 
jumping, scaling, swimming in the spirit of a Spartan or a 
Roman boy of the past, who was not any worse for his obsession 
in physical feats only. He should be taught to endure the 


severities of life in respect to heat and cold, the sun and the 
rain, and similar contrasts in touch and temperature. 

As the child grows up, some sense of social relations forces 
itself on his mind and becomes necessary too. Granting this, 
Rousseau proceeds to his pet theory of learning through 
“natural consequences” as an effective measure till the child 
develops his power of reasoning. The illustrations are numer- 
ous. If the child breaks the glass panes in the window will- 
ingly or through inadvertance, let him suffer the consequences 
of the cold wind blowing through the opening in the window. 
Rousseau also speaks of the value of good examples being set 
before the child for his imitation and even habit formation. 
He summarily dismisses the advisability of moral instructions, 


sequence of evils, 
child should be encourage 
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narration of fables with moral lessons, the spirit of competi- 
tion, ordinary rewards or punishments as completely useless 
and sometimes harmful aiso. The child does not believe, 
Rousseau contends, a single word of moral instructions, be- 
cause most of them iie beyond the range of his experience. 
Fables, according to him, often work as contra-suggestive, 
inducing the child to believe that he may well play the 
pleasant part of wrong-doing and somehow escape the un- 
pleasant consequences of suffering in the end. 


In common with Locke, Rousseau believed that the child 


below twelve was incapable of understanding anything through 
reasoning which did not develop in the child-mind so early. 


As “the first reasoning of man is sensuous reasoning” the 
child should exercise his limbs and senses for an understand- 
ing of the objects around him. The organs like hands and 
feet could be exercised through ordinary physical activities 
but the senses of seeing, hearing and others required specific 
training for their proper functioning. The sense of height, 
weight or distance should be developed by means of specific 
activities designed for the purpose. The child might gauge 
the height of a tree by placing a ladder against it, the breadth 
of a stream by throwing a plank across and so on. 

In an emotional Strain, Rousseau justifies such activities 
on the part of the child instead of poring over a book of any 
kind against his will hardly know what a book is,” asserts 

Ousseau. He argues in Support of his stand that it is far 
better to maintain the liveliness of the child’s interests by such 


activities as are akin to his nature than to deaden or duli them 
by something alien to it. 


Book IH : 


This book deals with the third phase of the education for 
boyhood from twelve to fifteen years of age from the view- 
point of intellectual education through curiosity. As regards 
Purpose, process and duration of the period, the present aspect 
of education stands in clear contrast with the previous two. 
which had some overlapping. Previously, the aim was the 
child’s necessity in the sense of his inner, organic needs and 
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now it is utility, the process of education maintaining the 
balance between the aim on one hand and the child’s distinc- 
tive abilities on the other. As to duration, it is of three years 
against twelve of the earlier two taken together. So, in the 
past the period was too long with necessary things, too few ; 
now the time is too short with useful things, too many. 

The boy now with his fairly developed capacity for reason- 
ing and his constant curiosity about things around him, should 
be guided towards natural sciences. But he should not simply 
acquire scientific knowledge in the form of ready information 
from the text-bpoks. The method of approach to science, as 
described by Rousseau, is, in its salient features, what is widely 
recognised as the heuristic method or the activity principle 
in education. Placed in the position of a discoverer, the boy 
should actively participate in the simple scientific investigations 
and learn them as matters of his own discovery. The appli- 
ances required should be mostly designed and prepared by 
himself, no matter how crude they are. Rousseau recorded 
his strong disapproval of the idea of placing the pupil in a 
well-equipped laboratory. where the real pupil-activity is un- 
harnessed, uncultivated for the supply, readily available there. 
He did not withhold his unfavourable comments on the futi- 
ps and globes for astronomy and geography 
iated with them. The forest, the 
eighbourhood carries more sense 
f their counterparts on the best 


lity of using ma 
for the air of unreality assoc 
hill or the brook in the n 
and significance than any o 


designed maps and globes. 
On the whole, the knowledge of nature has to be acquired 


by the boy himself from the book of nature revealed through 
flowers and foliage, lakes and rivers and everything within 
his reach. Despite his sweeping condemnation of books. 
Rousseau found one solitary exception and it was “Robinson 
Crusoe” which gave all importance to the natural wants of 
man and clearly indicated the ways and means to their fulfil- 
ment with facility and freedom, equally befitting man. 

The boy should also learn a particular useful craft. Rous- 
seau chose carpentry for Emile for various reasons. The 
boy could pursue it all by himself at his house, exercise his 
limbs for his physical fitness and develop his aesthetic sense 
through it. It had an equally important bearing on the 
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‘economic and social aspects of human life. In an informal, 
yet effective way, the learning of a trade helped the boy to 
the idea of interdependence of men in the society on account 
of their individual differences in tastes and talents. Having 
described the “doing and thinking” aspects of Emile’s educa- 
tion, Rousseau proceeds “to make him loving and tender- 
hearted, to perfect reason through feeling.” 

Book IV : 

This book describes the education of youth (adolescence) 
from fifteen to twenty from the viewpoints of social, moral, 
religious and ` aesthetic training particularly required for 
ennobling Emile’s heart. In justification of this training 
Rousseau writes: “We have formed his body, his senses, 
and his intelligence ; now it remains to give him a heart.” He 
was fairly correct in his diagnosis of the troubles of adoles- 
cence with special reference to the sex instinct, on the sublima- 
tion of which stood the whole structure of social life. No 
small credit for him that more than a century prior to the 
scientific study of adolescence, he could speak of adolescence 
as the second birth of a man and take so sensible a view of sex- 
life. He gave an outline instruction on sex with all emphasis 
on fidelity to the principles of conjugal life and chastity of 
character as the basis of individual and social happiness. The 
effectiveness of such instruction was, according to Rousseau, 
likely to vary from person to person because their sense of 
judgement ultimately decided the way of life. | 

As to moral training in a wider context, Emile should 
develop social sensitivity by visits to infirmaries, prisons, and 
hospitals and at the same time, the stability of a dispassionate 
spectator by a proper study of history, for an appreciation of 
which youth was unquestionably the best period of life. Before 
this pericd people were completely Strangers to Emile and 
afterwards he would get inextricably mixed up with them. 
But history itself is, in the view of Rousseau, so defective that 


of events leaving 
out the real ones, or presents a full-grown man on the full-set 


Stage in a dramatic manner withholding all earlier records of 
his ascendency, or, in the name of Scientific study, offers a 
Sequence of movements to the obliteration of man altogether. 
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Highly perplexed at this Cinderella dance of the past history 
to the tunes of pied pipers, Rousseau defined history as: “The 
art of choosing among many lies, that one which most resem- 
bels truth.” This sheds an interesting sidelight on the indivi- 
dualistic outlook of Rousséau, who preferred the biographies 
of great men tc the nationally reconstructed histories, which 
eclipsed the individual qualities of character—so useful for the 
moral training of theejuvenile readers. 

Rousseau then took up the religious training of Emile, 
totally ignorant of anything relating to God as yet, and sug- 
gested that Emile should adopt the institutional religion of 
the “Savoyard Priest” without giving adequate reasons for 
this. He also set forth a few religicus dogmas, all of which 
were unpalatable to the orthodox world and particularly one 
of them identified God with nature. The world knows how 
this alleged diestical dogma enkindled ecclesiastical indigna- 
tion against Rousseau to the effect of his self-imposed exile 
from France to Switzerland and England in succession as a 
self-protective measure. 

Rousseau did not want that his Emile should be “a home- 
with homely wits.” Before settling down to 
hold, Emile should undertake travelling as a 
n respect to mankind. 


keeping youth 
build a house 
means to widening his horizon 1 


Book V: 


Rousseau devotes the fifth book to his programme of 
training for Sophie i.e. female education, which stands poles 
asunder in all respects from what he planned for Emile. He 
prepared a sauce of one kind for the gander and of another 
for the goose wtih the view that the same would not suit both ; 
besides, he omitted all the prominent ingredients of the former 
from the latter. The point is that there has been a complete 
surrender of the unconventional Rousseau to social conventions 
in the extreme form in this regard. 

He did not mince matters to say that after all women 
should be subordinate, subservient or at best supplementary 
to men and not independent of them. As in philosophy, 
Descartes had a dualism with regard to “matter and mind, 
and Kant had another with regard to phenomena and 
noumena, so in pedagogy Rousseau had his male and female 
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standards. Rosseau had already annoyed three classes of 
people (those of Philosophy, Christianity and Monarchy) and 
by his “double standard” in pedagogy he infuriated one more 
—the fair section by his unfair educational deal towards them. 

However, he justified himself by numerous antitheses 
between the basic qualities and social requirements of a boy 
and a girl, in various ways. For example, here is a brazen- 
faced one: “A man seeks to serve, a woman seeks to please ; 
the one needs knowledge, the other taste.” The rest of them 
are no better than this. So, his plan of female education is 
summarised as follows. 

A girl must have some Scope for physical activities, the 
sole purpose of which should be her bodily grace and the 


t her own health and 


vith a view to pleasing others. 


boy and so she should learn 
to be obedient. All the natural weaknesses, womanhood ig 
heir to, should be cultivated as 

virtues. Even the formation of ha 
in the case of Emile, w: 
In fine, the Mediey. 
arhate,” 


i igious teaching for Sophie was not bad. 
i etter than what was 
It simply referred to the 
od and wanted Sophie to 
Heavenly Father, 


and Justice of G 
be a worthy, respectful child of the 


Estimate of Rousseau : 
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cessfully nor with satisfaction. His educational ideas have been 
traced to one or two chapters in “The New Heloise”, “The Con- 
siderations on the Government of Poland” and above all his 
“Emile”. So his writings have been thoroughly ransacked for 
his educational thoughts and ideas and nothing has been 
allowed to go by default. People have now realised that most 
of his worthwhile ideas are to be found in his “Emile”. The 
book has been studied both analytically and synthetically. 

In an analytic study, both the credit and the debit sides 
are heavily loaded with praise and blame. The obviously 
weak and unsound theories of “Emile” are too many to men- 
tion. For example, let us take only one point. Up to the 
age of twelve, Emile will have no companion of his own age 
and no idea of social relationships except what peeps through 
his punishments in the form of “natural consequences”. It 
is now an accepted and verified truth that in later child- 
hood the gregarious instinct appears in a pronounced form 
and works as an indispensable means of self-expression. 

Is Rousseau a friend of the child whom he denies the 
‘opportunities of joining others of his age, either as a leader 
or as a follower?—Not at all. The most unfortunate is the 
child who is placed in such an unpleasant situation. Rous- 
seau said: “Mankind has its place in the sequence of things; 
childhood has its place in the sequence of human life, the 
man must be treated as a man, and the child as a child. 
Give each his place.”—Excellent sentiments! But the child 
is not treated as a child and the whole performance in this 
respect is most unnatural, although the plea is naturalism. 
There is an attempt for justification on the line that the 
extremely artificial condition of the society led Rousseau to 
the other extreme. But that is no sign of wisdom. Aristotle 
reminded people of “the golden mean” long ago. Supposing 
the children are lifted by wolves in a particular locality, 
would anyone in his senses propose that the children should 
be kept under water beyond the reach of these animals? 

The tendency reminds us of two stories: One about a 
Russian lady, who. inside the room, wept a flood of tears 
over the miseries of the: poor, while her own chauffeur was 
frozen to death, outside; the other about Emperor Akbar, 
who, in his curiosity about the true religion of man, having 


9 
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‘kept some children in seclusion long enough, found them no 
“better than animals. The first story tells us about the futi- 
lity of extreme emotionalism and the second, that of natura- 
‘lism. Rousseau was an exponent of both. 

4 The credit-side counterbalances the shortcomings of the 
debit-side. In “A Student's History of Education”, Graves 
writes: “ ... the most fundamental movements in modern 
educational progress—sociological, scientific, and psychologi- 
cal—may be said to have germinatedthrough the Emile. 
‘The industrial school of Pestalozzi, the classical learning 
With a moral aim of Herbart and the Kindergarten of Froebel 
‘on the social side; the programme of nature-study in the 
‘schools of Pestalozzi and Basedow, the demands for more of 
‘science instead of literature of Spencer and Huxley and even 
‘the more up-to-date developments on the scientific side ; Her- 
“bartian interests, Pestalozzian object lessons, Froebelian motor 
“expressions, Montessorian sense training and the recent deve- 
lopments of ‘child study on the psychological side—all these 
‘modern trends in education may be serially and systemati- 
cally linked to the seedlings of ideas in “Emile”. 

This view, though quite appreciative, does not give 
“Emile” its due in full. It presents “Emile” as a book of 
historical interests only, while it is a book of perpetual in- 
terests in education. For the right understanding of “Emile” 
one should read the book as a whole and take a synthetic 
‘view of it. Lord Morley rightly said: “It is one of the semi- 
nal books in the history of literature, and of such books the 
worth resides less in the parts than in the whole.” (There 
‘are ideas and expressions, highly exaggerated and inconsis- 
‘tent too, side by side with those that are quite sober and 
‘sensible.) Those who take a synthetic view of “Emile” are 
benefited not by the specific instructions but by the message 
of love, faith and inspiration, which under favourable cir- 
cumstances leads to fruitful results as it has done in the past. 

As a source of inspiration, “Emile” js unique, not be- 
cause of its merits but because of the Message of the wonder- 
land always unvisited, whose music smooths all angularities 
not only in the book but in the life of every educator, doing 
iin ©. ny eg se pig an 

er and happier things to come, no matter 
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exactly when and how. That way, “The Emile” of Rousseau 
stands on the same level with “The Republic” of Plato, far 
above all other pedagogical works of the western world. 


Emile opens: “God makes all things good ; man meddles 
with them and they become evil.” 

Social Contract opens? “Man is born free ; and every where 
he is in chains. One thinks himself the master of others, 
and still remains a greater slave than they,” 


PESTALOZZI 


The next important scene shifted to Switzerland. Land- 
locked Switzerland with its natural views of snow-capped 
peaks and shining lakes 
was Called the playground 
of Europe. To be precise it 
was also the meeting 
ground of many minds, in- 
tellectual, cultural and poli- 
tical. The great Rousseau 
came and gave his message 
to the world. It was a 
simple message, shorn of all 
artificialities and this mes- 
sage of naturalism rang in 
every nook and corner of 
Switzerland and sought for 

i a synthesis with all other 

pralo messages, big or small, that 

came with the visitors from 

other lands. Switzerland was least affected by artificial bar- 

riers, racial or otherwise ; so she could easily reconcile one 

view with another and that was the best form of her hospi- 
tality to others. 

Following Rousseau, there appeared in the eighteenth- 
century Europe a number of educational reformers who tried 
to introduce new methods of teaching in schools. Mention 
may be made of Basedow (1723-1790), Campe (1746-1818), and 
Rochow (1734-1805) of Prussia for the growth of philanthro- 
piums, David Mason (1726-1792) of England for his play-way 
teaching, and Mme Necher de Saussure (1765-1841) of Geneva 
for her systematic child-study. All these ideas could be easily 
understood by the Swiss people who could communicate with 
the enlightened visitors through as many as three languages, 


Italian, French and German with the freedom of the mother 
tongue, 
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The political atmosphere was not very uncongenial. 
Though inwardly severe and autocratic, outwardly the gov- 
ernment was fairly liberal and benevolent too. The socjal 
institutions like schools, hospitals and libraries received state 
patronage in some form or other; but the administrative 
machinery was almost hereditary, from father to son. So the 
political set-up was neither completely free from vices and 
above reproach, nor was it without melioration in some of the 
welfare aspects of the State. Although the'pesantry suffered 
‘most, denied of opportunities for enlightenment they had not 
the capacity to supply the requisite leadership for the im- 
provement of their own lot. So the initiative was to come from 
the lower middle-class people, who were better informed of the 


ways and means of socio-economic improvement of the 
underlings. 


The Man And His Mind: 

Swiss educational reformer, Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi 
was born of Italian Protestant parents, domiciled in Switzer- 
land, in the flourishing town of Zurich. His father was a 


medical practitioner with aristocratic leanings, although his 
resources were limited. 


He died when the son was a mere 
boy, not of school-going age even- As the doctor could not 
leave behind much as the future provision for the family, an 
unavoidable change came in the way of living after his death. 
‘The whole charge of maintaining the family and educating 
the child devolved on the widowed mother all on a sudden. 
Undoubtedly, the mother gave a good account of herself in 
the trying circumstances, when she could leave on the mind 
of young Pestalozzi a lasting impression as an ideal mother, 
immortalised as Gertrude. 


His Education : 

Pestalozzi left an account of his s 
recall and evaluate afterwards, in a t : 
the light of his mature judgment. He had nothing but praise 
for the loving care and skill of his mother in planning his 
early education. Still, he could understand afterwards that the 
void left by his father could not be filled in. Rousseau said, 
“Tr is only a father who can give a father’s care, and only a 
mother who can give a mother’s care.” » Not unlikely that 


tudent career as he could 
dispassionate mannet, in 
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with all her best, the mother could be only motherly and as a 
result, Pestalozzi had little or no interest in games and sports 
and was weak in spelling and arithmetic also. The memoriés 
of his school and college days were equally good, At the col- 
lege stage specially, he came in contact with some teachers, 
who were capable of awakening in the students a real love 
for the subjects like history and politics, which they them- 
selves had learnt thoroughly well. Still, he felt that the know- 


ledge that he acquired was to some extent impractical and un- 
realistic. 


Search For A Career : 


At one time he thought of joining ministry, like his grand- 
father who was the pastor of a village church. Now at the 
end of his college education he was obsessed with the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and enlisted as a member of Helvetic Society to 
work for the improvement of education and reform of the 
government. At this stage he read Rousseau and Plato in the 
true spirit of a disciple and tried to accustom himself to a 
hardening process in respect of food and clothing, His poli- 
tical activities led to a short term of imprisonment also. After 
release, he took up the legal profession ; but his natural incli- 
nations did not permit him to stick to it. Then he tried his 
hand in farming to demonstrate to the peasants the benefits 
of the improved methods of cultivation, without himself 
having a specific training in this craft. He built a farm-house 
called Neuhof (new farm) to live there with his family and 
carry on experiments in agriculture. But for want of prac- 
tical experience in agriculture, the whole plan proved a ‘disas- 
trous failure involving a §reat pecuniary hardship to the 
family. At this time a son was born to Pestalozzi; and the 


consist in books, knowledge, information and all that ; but it 
was all-round development. 


the panacea of all social evil 
education for the betterment 
also their intellectual, cultura 
also began to realise that the correct methods of teaching: 
were as much suited to the children of the peasants as to those 
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of the aristocrats and the former had no less a rightful claim; 
to proper education than the latter. 5 


Farm-house School At Neuhof : 

In spite of his failure in farming, Pestalozzi opened a’ 
school in his farm-house to impart industrial training side by 
side with general literaray education to some twenty poor’ 
children. He took upon himself the entire charge of providing 
these needy children with food and shelter and gave them 
carpentry, weaving and spinning. 
is industria! training with scholas- 
tic education with the idea that it could be done. Ina short. 
time, the children made a good progress in both the types of, 
education, besides an all-round improvement in body, mind 
and morals. Encouraged by the results, he increased the- 
number of children much beyond his capacity to maintain. 
them and this venture brought him to the verge of his ruina-: 
tion, ‘Thus closed the short-lived farm-house school at Neuhof.: 


First Two Publications : 

At the requests of his friends, 
educational ideas in the form of a treatise, “The Evening ` 
Hours of a Hermit” (1780) which contained a series of aphor- 
ism and reflection like this: “Home should be the foundation 
of any natural scheme of education ; Home is the great school’ 
of character and of citizenship.” s 

His next writing which was called his masterpiece also, 
was “Leonard and Gertrude”, published in 1781. Like Rous-' 
seau’s “Emile” it was an educational romance and the story ele- 
ment contributed a lot towards its success. Gertrude was a 
good, devoted woman, a likeness of Pestalozzi’s own mother. 
Her husband, ‘Leonard, was an unhelpful and obstructive 
type, given to the ‘vices of drinking. At the outset, unaided 


by others, Gertrude took the charge of educating her children 
fully so much so that her 


and executed her plan most success 
life-mate also, under the compulsion of moral force, changed 
his way of life. Thus the whole family was reformed. But 


the tide of reformation, which started with the family, was not 
contained there. It brought about a change in the whole village 
and this example was followed by others in a nation-wide scale. 
Thus the book gives a vivid account of reformation of a 


some training in gardening, 
He also tried to combine th 


Pestalozzi published his’ 
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family, then of a locality and lastly of the whole State and its 
people through the efforts of a good and devoted: woman. 
As the story was set in the degraded social condition of a 
Swiss village, Bonnal, the scheme of education suggested was 
known as Bonnal scheme. 
Orphan Home At Stanz: 


Facts, stranger than fiction, came sometime later. The 
French invasion of Austria (1798) brought out the heroic 
character of Pestalozzi in a bold relief. The French army 
marched through the country and as a result of the upheaval, 
numerous children, mostly orphans, lay by the side of a lake 
and under the open sky, without food and without clothing. 
With nominal state assistance, he took the charge of all these 
unclaimed children and staked his all for their reclamation. If 
some help came from the side of the authorities, the local 
Catholic people were unwilling to help the Protestant teacher, 
Pestalozzi. But by virtue of his singleness of devotion, he was 
able to reclaim so many children to his full satisfaction and 
to the amazement of all who saw and heard of this wonderful 
Success, At this orphan home and school at Stanz, Pestalozzi 
had to carry on without books and other conventional teach- 
ing aids. This paucity of usual teaching materials, led him 
more and more, as a matter of necessity, towards direct expe- 
rience and observation in place of instruction by abstract 
Statements. Any way, at Stanz he further developed his prin- 
ciples of correlation between industrial training and the for- 
mal elements of scholastic teaching. In moral instructions, he 
found better results from teaching by concrete instances as 
they arose from time to time. However, on account of mount- 
ing difficulties, the orphanage was closed and Pestalozzi was 
also taken ill, his old tubercular troubles being the ailment. 
Burgdorf School : : 


After his recovery in 1799 Pestalozzi accepted the post of 
an assistant teacher in an infant school at Burgdorf, where 
he remained till 1804. It is said that people had a poor opinion 
about his command over language and that might be the cause 
of his finding no better opening. But how strange it sounds ! 
Pestalozzi was the author of some publications and he had to 
maintain correspondence with celebrated scholars like Goethe 
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and Fichte whom he had met in course of his travels in Italy, 
Austria, France and Germany, on invitation. ‘However, the 
social condition of the pupils in this school did not permit 
him to take up any: aspect of his industrial training along 
with usual school teaching. But he made further progress 
in the methods of observation (A B C of Observation) and the 
graded syllabaries (e.g. ab, eb, ib, ob, ub). Number teaching 
was made more mecningful by means of charts with lines up 
to hundred and the elements by drawing lines, angles and 
curves. The method of observation was extended to history, 
geography, nature study and other subjects with encouraging 
results. 

While at Burgdorf, Pestalozzi published his another well- 
known work, “How Gertrude Teaches Her Children” (1801), 
which was intended to give a clear exposition of his method 
‘of teaching. In brief, the method was to begin with observa- 
tion, to pass from observation to intuition and lastly from in- 
tuition to speech. It was claimed that a well-graded scientific 
process with sufficient pauses for consolidation, aided by mean- 
ing and writing would ultimately lead to complete reckoning. 


Penultimate State: 

_ In 1805 Pestalozzi removed to Yverdon on the lake Neu- 
chatel and worked there for twenty years. Pestalozzi made 
further developments of his methods of teaching through 
observation and extended them to fractions in arithmetic and 
other subjects by means of suitable devices. The number of 
students went on increasing from year to year and distin- 
guished visitors and pupil teachers from all parts of Europe 
thronged the school almost every day. Some visitors were 
deputed by their Governments to report on the activities of 
the famous school, some like Froebel came with their pupil 
teachers to learn the methods of teaching and some like 
Herbart came as individuals for knowledge and information. 
Thus Yverdon became the educational pilgrimage of the day 
and whoever came, and whatever might be the purpose of 
the visit, everybody left the school, praising it without 
reservation, The unending stream of visitors disturbed the 
regular routine and the lesson plans. In 1815 various causes, 
partly relating to educational principles and partly to personal 
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interests, led to unhappy dissensions among the members of 
the teaching staff and for the next ten years Pestalozzi was 
extremely -worried over this disgraceful situation, which went 
from bad to worse day by day. Thoroughly disgusted, 
Pestalozzi left the school for Neuhof, the scene of his youthful 
days, to spend the last two years of his life. 


Last Scene: 


Again at Neuhof, Pestalozzi took up minor projects and 
composed one or two more books. Among these writings, 
“Swan’s Song”, which literally meant the song of a dying 
swan, deserves special mention. In this memoir, he left a 
faithful record of his enterprises in a pessimistic tone. He 
referred to his failures also with comments on the probable 
causes thereof. He did not hesitate to mention his own short- 
comings, specially his impatience that complicated matters on 
several occasions. 


His Pedagogy : 


Pestalozzi was a character of curious combinations. He 
had both firmness and gentleness but not the capacity to 
use either at the right moment. He knew the value of 
Sweetness of temper and yet he showed signs of a quick temper 
in his dealings with others. He had the persistence to stick 
to his ideals all through his life and yet there was a lot of 
pessimism in the “Swan’s Song”. If someone adopts this 
line of approach, he will find that in spite of his high ideals 
Pestalozzi failed miserably to carry out his plans satisfactorily. 
Even then he will come to admit that Pestalozzi made some 
valuable and positive contributions, hitherto unknown to the 
educational world. 


His Conformity With Nature : 


Pestalozzi repeatedly spoke of education as harmonious 
development without ignoring the growth of individuality. He 
used the analogy of a tree with its organic growth to explain 
what he meant by natural and harmonious development of a 
child in body and mind. He held that the systematic growth 
of a child was all due to nature and Not to artificial devices, nor 
to chances only. So education must follow the course of 
nature undoubtedly, but in a planned way, not blindly. Left 
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to themselves trees and plants turn out to be weeds: and 
thistles, giving no promise of future for them.’ So unlike 
Rousseau holding a negative attitude in the name of natural- 
ism, Pestalozzi tried to show how nature could be helped’ to 
fulfil her purpose in the surest and the best way, without 
following the wasteful method of trial and error or the zigzag 
course of natural consequence with all its uncertainties. So 
all he wanted was to conform to the laws of nature. As 
to the process and the purpose he says: “Making the 
methods of education conform to nature’s laws is at bottom: 
bringing them into harmony with the indestruc- 
f that eternal spark of Divinity which is 
our lower nature.” Thus we see that 
he word ‘nature’ also in a vague way. 
er qualities and characteristics 
he nobler sense and not in the 
he lower forms of 


nothing but 
tible characteristics 0 
always in conflict with 
Pestalozzi did not use t 
He used it to imply the inn 
of the child and that also in t 
sense of what he had in common with t 


life. 


Universal Education : 

He held that all people, rich and poor, had a just and 
unrefutable claim to education. In view of his anxieties for 
the education of the poor children, he had more in common 

pied with language 


with Comenius, though mostly preoccu 
than with Locke and Rousseau who were particularly 


concerned with the education of young aristocrats. Rightly 
Herbart said, “He did not seek your wreath of merit in your 
mansions but in their (poor people’s) hovels.” It was no 
narrowness on his part to think and work for the education 
of poor children ; he did it, because it was their claim only 
that so long went by default whereas the claim of the upper 
fairly recognised by the society. This universal 
onfined to the social status of the pupils 
methods of teaching and also the subjects 

He made industrial training an integral 
f his curriculum, unless it was made impracticable by 
ance of students from the upper class as at 
Tt is to be noted that people every- 
un to appreciate the value of manual 
In India, for example; the inclusion of 


teaching, 


class was 
approach was not c 
but it comprised the 
in the curriculum. 

part o 
the preponder 
Burgdorf infant school. 
where have of late beg 
training in education. 
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a craft in education is often enough, though unwittingly, 
supposed to be a new discovery altogether. It is surprisingly 
modern that Pestalozzi could think of the curriculum in terms 
of needs—the physical and social needs of the pupils. Physical 
needs justified the demands of subjects like agriculture, in- 
dustrial training and commerce for gainful occupations in the 
future and social needs demanded the inclusion of religion, 
ethics and civics for good citizenship. But at the same time 
he looked at the curriculum from the standpoint of imme- 
diate needs of the child in preference to his remote needs 
in the future. And such needs were the three H’s—training 
of the hand, head and heart. 


His Psychological Methods : 


If Pestalozzi did anything, he psychologised education. In 
the light of up-to-date knowledge of psychology, the achieve- 
ments of Pestalozzi may appear crude and clumsy to many, 
but that does not detract from the credit of a pioneer in the 
field. The psychological methods of Pestalozzi are based on 
the careful observation of objects in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the child. An intuitive consciousness arising out of 
proper observation has been called Anschauung, a German 
term implying not simply observation but apprehension or even 
perception as pointed out by Rusk. Pestalozzi felt that the 
idea formed by proper observation was not only a far better 
and surer foundation for the future edifice of learning but 
afforded a happier and more satisfying learning experience 
to the students than the old method of rote learning of 
language with a vague understanding of the corresponding 
objects. Moreover, he made an analysis of objects into their 
simplest elements—A B C of observation—number, form and 
name; and then he showed a graded passage from observa- 
tion to consciousness and lastly to reckoning by giving it a 
name for its permanent habitation in the mind of the learner. 
Comenius also believed in the efficacy of direct experience of 
objects but gave no analysis of observation as done by Pesta- 
lozzi. Moreover, Pestalozzi held that the subject and its mode 
of presentation should be adapted to the level of maturity of 
the pupils. - For very young learners, speech habit was con- 
sidered more important than reading or writing, which was 
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nothing but ar artificial way of speaking and nothing else. 
But still, Pestalozzi gave due importance to words for objects 
both in speech and writing, without which: learning would 
remain one-sided and incomplete at the moment and unhelp- 
ful in the future. For every subject in the curriculum, he 
devised specific ways of treatment, all based on the same 
principle. He made it a point to visualise things as far as 
practicable and for example, one might refer to his visual 
aids of charts for number teaching. His devices of teaching 
fractions and the fraction of a fraction are still in use. He 
understood that the attitude of the teacher also played an 
important role in the response given by the pupil. Gertrude 
would not ask her child to show his hair and finger but 
she would comb his hair and cut his nail and talk about 
them, while doing this kindly work for the child. In moral 
so, he held that the teacher must wait for 
nstead of offering sermons and homilies 
unnecessarily. The right word of instruction at the right 
moment would be readily accepted by the child and it would 
have a lasting impression on his mind. 


instruction al 
appropriate moment i 


Interpretation of Pestalozzianism : 


The Yverdon Institute of Pestalozzi had a wide publicity 
when he was himself at the helm of it. Countless visitors 
visited the school and Pestalozzi himself wrote several books 
to carry his ideas to all interested in education. So there are 
numerous sources to have a correct understanding of the 
doctrines of Pestalozzi. Still people generally turn to Herbart 
and Froebel, of whom the former was an eye-witness at 
Burgdorf and the latter on two occasions at Yverdon and 
both made follow-up studies of the principles and techniques 
of Pestalozzi under different conditions. 

“How Gertrude Teaches Her Children” was written in 
the form of letters. Herbart wrote that in view of its formal- 
ism the book was really intended for the teachers of infant 
schools, having some influence over the parents of the lowest 
rank. But the title of the book was so misleading that the 
book first reached the hands of the mothers, who had very 
little to do with the ideas set forth in it. In common with 
the casual visitors, Herbart had had his doubts on the advis- 
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ability of things like these: memory work, absence of lighter 
vein in the class, disconnectedness ofi the sentences taught and 
so on. -He narrated his: discussion with Pestalozzi on memo- 
rising and was satisfied on account.of the swiftness and cheer- 
fulness with. which the children learnt. In brief, Herbart 
agreed that after all “intrinsic comprehensibleness of the ins- 
truction” was more important than anything else. So, al- 
though apologetic in tone, Herbart was quite appreciative of 
Pestalozzi. s i 
Froebel noticed that certain things, which, though im- 
portant for the all-round development of the child, were either 
pushed to the background or treated most superficially. On 
the contrary, when Pestalozzi entered the class and addressed 
the students, Froebel himself felt inspired and elevated, all 
his doubts and depressions of the mind having vanished al- 
together. Froebel tried to account for the “deficiency of inner 
unity” and “outward comprehensiveness” by referring to the 
unhappy developments that led to the closure of the institute. 
Pestalozzi also tried to evaluate his own work. In all 
humility Pestalozzi described his work as experimental in 
character and even as such it was an excellent guide to the 
later educationists to push forward on the lines suggested. 
German people accepted the ideas of the Swiss in all earnest- 
ness and tried to push forward from the very outset. 
English and French speaking worlds were a bit hesitant, 
sceptic and critical till the Germans made much headway on 
Pestalozzian pedagogy both in theory and practice. 


How Gertrude Teaches Her Children opens: 


“Burgdorf” 


New Years Day, 1801 
“My Dear Gessner, 


You say it is high time that I publish my ideas on the 
instruction of people.” 


German literature” 


HERBART ; 


“Those only weild the full power of education. who 
know how to cultivate in the youthful soul a large 
circle of thought closely connected in all its parts, 
possessing the power of overcoming what is un- 
favourable in the environment and of dissolving and 


absorbing into 1tself all that is favourable.” 
Said Herbart in the Science of Education 


(Trans. Felkin) 


with no less -validity 


The theory of conservation holds 
rtant word or idea of 


in the spiritual world also. No impo 
Plato or even his remote 
predecessors having bear- 
ing on pedagogy, had 
ever. been lost to the 
world ; but it always came 
filtered through the social 
and cultural atmosphere 
of the time and the place 
concerned. Emile, child 
of the revolutionary fer- 
ment of the eighteenth 
century was in due course 
subjected to the close 
scrutiny of the highly 
developed Prussian philo- 
sophy of Kant, Fitche and 
others. So the Prussian 


pedagogy which developed Here 


under the fostering care 
‘of first rank philosophers 
Jena and Berlin, has to 


of the ‘universities of Konigsberg 
be studied with no less care and 
necessary for their abstruse 
gs. Schopenhauer called Emanuel Kant’s 
Reason” the “most important work in 
and he considered “any man a child 


attention than generally thought 


philosophical writin 
“Critique of Pure 
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until he has understood Kant.” If tested by their ability to 
understand Kant, a good portion of the so-called scholars 
would be deemed’ immature as philosophers. Emanuel Kant 
himself, according to the terms of his service, lectured on 
pedagogy in the university of Konigsberg for a long period. 
Herbart stepped into his shoes and while holding the chair of 
philosophy at Konigsberg, conducted the Seminary of Peda- 
gogy for about twenty years. 
But who was this Herbart ? 


His Life-Story : 


We have met with Herbart once in the Burgdorf infant 
School of Pestalozzi and have heard of his views on Pestaloz- 
zianism. We may hear him as much as we like but we cannot 
see him so much. Adams lamented that Herbart had no 
history ; but he took it as a welcome relief to the reader ; 
for the conciseness of his biography was amply compensated. 
by the volume of his philosophical thoughts. However, some 
information about his career is available and some of the 
incidents are as much interesting as they are relevant to our 
purpose also. 

Johann Friedrich Herbart came of a cultured family of 

_ Oldenburg in Prussia, the father being a lawyer and the 
mother having the reputation of a talented lady. For some 
reason or other, the parents were separated and the boy 
was educated under the care and supervision of the mother. 
Though ‘weak in physique, the boy was very intelligent for 
his age and made a quick progress in his studies. He was ani 
all-rounder, equally strong in mathematics, music and physics. 
He studied in Oldenburg gymnasium, where he was known 
as an exceptionally meritorious student on account of his 
advance studies in logic and metaphysics in his school days. 
After school education he joined the law course after the 
tradition of his family but discontinued it to study philosophy 
under the renowned scholar Fichte at the university of Jena. 

Then came a break of studies and Herbart accepted the 
post of a private tutor in a family in Switzerland. One of 
the conditions of his service ‘was to keep a record of progress 
of his pupils. Soon he found that pedagogy was no less in- 

teresting than his philosophy. In search of more information 
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and knowledge in pedagogy he visited the Burgdorf Infant 
Schoo! of Pestalozzi and had a heart to heart talk. with the 
Swiss reformer on relevant topics to clear up his misconcep- 
tons, if any. a 

But he wooed philosophy and pedagogy simultaneously 
as indicated by the subsequent events. At the earliest 
opportunity, he left his job of private tuition and had his 
doctorate in philosophy from the University of Gottingen, 
where he was also a professor ot philosophy fòr sometime. 
Later on he held the chair of philosophy in the University of 
Konigsberg, on retirement of Kant. Simultaneously, he was 
in charge of the Seminary of Pedagogy for twenty years and 
the nature of his duties led him to probe deeper into this 
new science. Moreover, out of love for children he used to 
teach in the experimental school one hour a day. 


In 1833, he left Konigsberg and was again professor of 
philosophy in the University of Gottingen. So he was both 
philosopher and pedagogue all through his life and produced 
some educational literature from time to time. Among his: 
writings, Umriss Pedagogischer Vorlesungen (Outline of 
Pedagogical Doctrines), published in 1835, led to his wide 
recognition as an acknowledged authority on education. 
Herbart was a disciple of Pestalozzi and again there were 
persons, who came through Herbart’s Academy of Pedagogy 
and subsequently held responsible positions in the education 
departments of Prussia and other states in Germany. Among 
these persons, there were at least two, Karl Volkmar Stoy 
(1815-1885) of Jena and Tuiskon Ziller (1817-1882) of Leipzig, 
who by virtue of their significant contributions to Herbar- 
tianism, were known as disciples of Herbart. There was yet 
another, Wilhelm Rein, who was a pupil of both Stoy and 
Ziller and succeeded the former in the conduct of the practice 
school at Jena. He tried to reconcile the diverging views 
on Herbartianism of his two teachers, Stoy and Ziller, and 
by his own contributions made Jena what it was a great 
seat of Herbartianism 
Three Sources : ; 

The origin and development of Hertbartian Pedagogy 
may be traced to three sources: tutorial experience, contact 


10 
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with the Swiss reformer Pestalozzi and his own mechanical 
metaphysics and psychology. 

First, prior to the completion of his university education, 
Herbart undertook private tuition of the three sons of the 
Governor of Interlaken, Switzerland. Here he could study 
the mental growth of his three pupils as they lived and learnt 
under his supervision. He learnt to respsct the individuality 
of his pupils, which he found necessary for the development 
of their “many-sided interests” and inculcation ‘of moral 
values on the minds of the learners. The experience that 
he gathered as a private tutor appeared so useful to him that 
he always recommended observation of young children for 
sometime by every intending teacher as a means to personal 
acquaintance with the. child-mind. Herbart meant to say 
that every child was a living book, not only worth reading 
but an interesting and essential reading for the teachers 
under training ; and so he prescribed and provided child-study 
and practice teaching as essential features of the programme 
of activities in his Seminary of Pedagogy at Konigsberg. 

Secondly, we have already noted that the young peda- 
gogue, Herbart, came under the inspiring and elevating in- 
fiuence of Pestalozzi and considered himself a disciple of the 
latter. The pedagogical doctrine of Pestalozzi had an 
apparent dualism which could not escape the notice of those 
who made a careful study of his views on education. He 
said that education was an all-round, harmonious develop- 
ment from within and again he held that ideas were pro- 
ducts of the observation of external objects and so the con- 
tent of the child’s mind could be based on a better founda- 
tion by means of sense impressions carefully designed by the 
teacher. So education was both from within and from with- 
out, Herbart so earnestly accepted the latter aspect of his 
master’s theory, then under experiment, that he wrote 
commentaries on “How Gertrude Teaches Her Children” and 
“A B C of Observation”. Moreover, he tried to improve on 
his master’s theory of observation by supplying primordial ele- 
ments below the basis and by raising more storeys above the 
edifice. 

Thirdly, he developed his mechanical metaphysics and 
psychology to explain the process by which the child learnt 
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o 


and acquired ideas. While accepting Pestalozzi’s Anschauung 
through observation, Herbart could not be fully satisfied with 
it. The quality of intuitive apprehension differed from 
person to person and Herbart explained it by throwing more 
light on the inside activity of the learner in acquiring ideas 
by ideas, new ideas by means of old ideas already in the 
mind of the learner. So long the child was supposed to 
perceive an object, but now it was found that he actually 
apperceived, the idea of apperception being Herbart’s original . 
contribution in this respect. 

His Mechanical Metaphysics and Psychology : 


Logic did not appeal to Herbart so much and in philo- 
sophy, though he differed with his university teacher Fichte 
in the latter’s idealistic view, his own contribution to philo- 
sophy was on the line of his predecessors, mainly Kant. In 
metaphysical psychology, he gave proof of his original think- 
‘ing, which fitted in well with his master Pestalozzi’s way of 
approach in pedagogy. He thought of the mind as consti- 
tuted with ideas derived from outside objects in a dynamic 
process in which all the previous ideas behaved almost like 
living organs with a force and strength supplied by their 
association and occasioned by the contact with the external 
objects. The ideas in the mind did not rest idle but tried to 
rise uppermost in consciousness with the help of similar ideas 


by drowning the unlike and dissimilar ones. Thus similar 


ideas organised themselves into more or less well-knit units 
at a suitable layer of consciousness and held themselves more 


or less in readiness to rise up to the topmost layer of conscious- 
the new ideas akin to them. Although the 
at rest on account of the slight tremor created 
by the old ideas in the process of their consolidation, the 
organised whole of ideas in the mind was called an apper- 
The act of receiving new ideas with the help 


t had gone before was given the name of 
and not the old name of 


ness to receive 
mind was never 


Ceptive mass. 
of the old ideas tha 
apperception (i.e. incorporation) 
perception, which had no reference to the process as to how 
it happened in the mind This process of apperception, 
though natural and automatic in the mind of the learner, 
could be controlled by the teacher when he presented new 
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ideas by making a suitable reference to the appropriate portion 
of the apperceptive masses. Along with interest and atten- 
tion, this apperception was a new discovery and helpful device 
for the practical teacher. Though no model of apperceptive 
masses can be easily designed for practical demonstration, an 
imaginative teacher can set it working and feel how it works 


in the minds of his pupils as he presents his lessons before the 
class. z 


His Pedagogy : 


There is a saying to the effect that Pestalozzi psycho- 
logised education and Herbart philosophised it. The correct 
view should be that the latter psycho-philosophised education, 
that is, both philosophied and psychologised. To understand 
his views correctly, we may begin with his concept and aim 
of education and then proceed to the ways and means sug- 
gested for its realisation by avoiding or overcoming the odds, 
that are there. That is the procedure of Herbart also. For 
he says, “Pedagogy as a science is based on practical philo- 
sophy and psychology. The former points out the aim of 
culture, the latter, the way, the means and the obstacle.” 


Herbartian Aim of Education: 


As a moralist and in common with Plato, he held virtue 
and formation of character as the sole aim and ultimate 
purpose of education. About this ethical end of education, 
he was so very particular, that he stated the same thing 
repeatedly in different ways: “The term virtue expresses the 
whole purpose of education.” “The ultimate purpose of 
instruction is contained in the notion virtue” “The one 
problem, the whole problem of education may be comprised 
in a single concept—morality.” Yet it has been pointed out by 
Rusk that Herbart subordinated ethics to aesthetics as Plato 
subordinated art to morality. As a practical psychologist, 
Herbart could not ignore the feeling aspect which predisposed 
the mind of a man to a great extent almost in every situation 
of his life. Whatever the contingency, a person, if he feels 
free, oftener than not, does as he feels like doing ; and this 
psychological consideration led Herbart to believe very strongly 
that “the will takes its roots in the circle of thought.” So 
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considered in this light, the ethico-aesthetic position does not 
materially affect Herbart’s purely ethical end of education, 
as stated at the outset. Just like the knowledge-virtue dictum 
of Socrates, the Herbartian aphorism, “Stumpfsinnige konnen 
nicht tugenhaft sein” translated into cither “The ignorant 
man cannot be virtuous” or “The callous or apathetic man 
cannot be viruous” points to the process of acquiring new 
virtue by old virtue, as new ideas by the old. Now we may 
turn to his instruction, and. its accessories which he considered 
as the chief means of realising his objective, the inculcation 
of virtue on the minds of the pupils. 


Accessories of Instruction: 


Although heredity-environment controversy did not rage 
so furiously as in the beginning of the twentieth century, it 
was there. But Herbart, in common with Helvetius and’ 
Owen, pinned his faith in the power and potency of instruc- 
tion. Statistical abstractions as shown in the case of Jukes 
family would not have been considered convincing enough to 
shake his faith in the value of instruction at least for the indi- 
viduals, receiving so much of apperceptive deposits from the 
f social life and experience. Similarly, he rejected the 
f Aristotle and the theories derived 
her in the existence of the faculties 
reasoning and the like, nor in the possibility of 
specific courses of studies. But he 
believed that the study of literature and history established 
a sense of moral values in the minds of the pupils. Besides, he 
thought that there was a parallelism between the growth of 
the individual and the growth of the race as a whole. Pur- 
nt of this view, subsequently called “culture epochs” 


currents 0: 
“faculty” psychology o 
from it. He believed neit 
of memory, 
their being improved by 


sua 

theory, Herbart prescribed the study of the stories from the 

Odyssey and Old and New- Testaments at the growing age 
d the interests and 


nd that these tales represente 
activities of the race in its youthful days. Though the central 
study should be literature and history, he held that all sub- 
jects should be presented as a unified and integrated whole 
with a view to developing the “many-sided” interests of the 


students. 


on the grou 
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Condition of Instruction: 


Indiscipline and indifference were the main two obsta- 
cles, which stood in the way of effective teaching and success- 
ful learning. No teacher could teach anything unless the 
students were in a mood to participate in the activities of 
the classroom. As a practical proposition, good government 
there must be as a prerequisite for instruction. Undoubtedly, 
sometimes this might be an artificial restraint and to some 
extent it was inhibitive as opposed to something purposive ; 
but in view of its need, even if it was an evil, it was a neces- 
sary evil. Of course, in the dictionary there are words less 
offensive than government: for example, discipline is ona 
such word which implies less control imposed from outside 
and more sense of orderliness growing from within. Herbart 
himself referred to the defects and drawbacks of government 
in no uncertain terms and sought to highlight them by 
drawing a contrast of government with training. This alone 
left no trace of doubt that the government, he recommended 
and approved, was in the sense in which it was more positive, 
purposive, inspiring and enduring than otherwise. 

Herbart recognised the value of interest on the part of 
the pupil as another condition precedent of learning so much 
so that he designated it as the immediate aim of education as 
virtue was the ultimate aim. He used the term interest in 
two senses: the subjects for study, classified as empirical, 
speculative, aesthetic, social, religious etc. ; and the disposition 
of the mind in the process of realisation of a few fact or 
idea. Having the acquired (and not instinctive) disposition in 
his mind, Herbart described how interest was roused when 


the chain connecting desire and action was snapped and the 


free flow of desire into action was delayed by this dislocation. 
In spite of his insistence on interest, Herbert was no exponent 
of soft pedagogy ; because he left no scope for confusion of 
interest with amusement. Interest in the true sense was no 
by-product of reward or approbation, nor did it fight shy of 
obstacles capable of being overcome by sustained effort or 
even drudgery. Furthermore, the right type of interest 
was a permanent disposition right on the way to a sentiment 
and not a shortlived passing phase of the mind, working 
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under a stimulus brought to bear on a particular learning 
situation. Without underrating specialisation, Herbert stress- 
ed the importance of “many-sided” interests, issuing from a 
wide “circle of thought” for the growth of a harmonious and 
balanced society, in which each member appreciated the 
worth of many and was also appreciated by them. 


Formal Steps In Instruction: 

There were numerous modes of instruction = analytic and - 
synthetic, inductive and deductive, genetic and individual and 
so on. Each and every mode had its advantages and disadvant- 
ages too. But all of them must have some elements in com- 
mon with the psychological process of development of know- 
ledge. What were those common elements ? Herbert held 
that there was some sort of mental respiration analogous to 
physical respiration, losing and regaining consciousness alter- 
nately. This oscillation of the mind was due to the two-fold 
process of concentration and co-ordination essentially required 
for the proper acquisition of new knowledge. The moment we 

mind on a particular thing, we 


focus and concentrate our 
lose our consciousness and almost everything about us in it. 


Then comes the turn for co-ordination when we regain our 
ecollect all that was lost a moment back, 
along with the new knowledge. In pursuit of this natural 
process, Herbert enunciated the steps to be followed in every 
lesson, regardless of the topic and the subject taken up and 
the method adopted. He subdivided each of the two pro- 
cesses of concentration and co-ordination into two and gave 
these four steps: (1) Clearness (2) Association (3) System and 
(4) Method. So originally there were four steps with the 
names given above. Later Herbartians suggested almost self- 
explanatory names for them as noted below : 

(1) Presentation i.e. presentation of new facts to be learnt, 
(2) Comparison and association i.e. uniting the new facts with 
the old already in the mind, analogous to apperception, (3) 
Generalisation ‘je. systematic arrangement in the form of a 
rule or a formula, (4) Application ie. practical use of the rule 
or formula by means of application to new situations ana- 


logous to deduction. 
Subsequently, it W 


consciousn ess and r 


as noted that there was yet another 
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scope for further application of the principle of apperception. 
This could be done by making the pupils conscious of their 
old stock of knowledge relevant for the day’s lesson or by a 
simple review of the past work just to establish a link bet: 
ween the old knowledge and the new. With this end in view 
Herbart’s disciple, Ziller split up the first step into two: Pre- 
paration and Presentation. Still later, another Herbertian, 
Rein supplied “aim of the lesson” to be added to and announced 
‘at the end of the preparation stage. With all these additions 
and alterations from time to time, the so-called Herbartian 
five steps stood as : (1) Preparation (2) Presentation (3) Com- 
parison and association (4) Generalisation and (5) Application, 
although in actual practice, teachers used the three steps 
Preparation, Presentation and Application, the missing inter- 
mediate steps being merged with the Presentation. 


Looking Backward and Forward: 


No educator could escape textual and formal criticisms ; 
and our Herbart also could not go unstratched altogether. 
Tt has been rightly pointed out that Herbart totally ignored 
the innate tendencies of the child and wanted to rely solely 
on the efficacy of instruction. In that way he may have 
exalted the status of the teacher but at the same time he put 
more responsibilities on the teacher’s shoulders than the latter 
could carry to anybody’s full satisfaction. It has also been 
alleged that Herbert was an advocate of “soft pedagogy” on 
the ground of so much stress laid on interest. In the light 
of later studies on interest, this line of criticism has proved 
untenable and unjustified. Another criticism has been 
levelled against the formalism of the Herbartian steps of 
instruction, which could not be suited to every lesson. There 
is some truth in it; but the fault of formalism lies not with 
Herbart but with his followers who made a fetish of them. 
The steps are definitely suitable for the method-wholes, if not 
for the individual lessons. Moreover, till the pupil-teacher 
ratio improves for the better and such other handicaps are 
removed, these steps of instruction, if judiciously followed, 
may prove an anchor sheet for the ship of the school, sailing 
through so much disturbance of the winds and the waves. Yet 


another criticism was that Herbartian psychology was mostly 


2 
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fanciful and mechanical. This also was no less unmerited, 
because till then there was no better psychology than this. On 
the other hand, Herbart was progressive and tried to improve 
on the principles, of Pestalozzi, whom he accepted as his model. 
What had been takea up by the master with the zeal of a 
reformer, was renewed and replenished with better pedago- 


gical ideas and placed on a better foundation by the disciple 
with the skill and insight of a philosopher psychologist. And 


on the who’e it was well-done. 
The Aesthetic Revelation of the World opens: “The one 
and the whole work of education may be summed up in 

the concept—Morality. We might assume as many prob- 
lems for education as there are permissible aims for men‘” 
—Translated by Henry M. and Emmie Felkin 


FROEBEL in: 


Froebel and Herbart were two kindred souls shining like 
two flowers of the same stock and yet so different in colour 
and composition. They 
were, so to say, reverse and 
obverse of the same coin, 
differently designed as ex- 
ponents of the Kinder- 
garten and classical learn- 
ing and placed in the pro- 
per perspective, they were 
really complementary to 
each other. The mind and 
Mission of Pestalozzi, 
whom they claimed as 
their master, had the 
marks of dualism in them. 
The great master was 

Froebel essentially a social re- 
1782-1852 a.D, former adopting education 


. as his medium. of expres- 
Sion, Then again, his education was conceived as an unfold- 
ment from within and also as a development by the process of 
Sense impressions from without. Froebel chose the former of 
both the aspects as Herbart the latter. 


The Man And His Mind: 


German educational reformer, Friedrich Wilhelm August 
Froebel, was born at Oberweissbach in the mountain region 
of Thuriginia, Very early in life he was partly orphaned by 
the untimely death of his mother and was brought up by his 
father, a village pastor, who Somehow maintained his family 
with his meagre income. Late blooming was Friedrich’s 
another misfortune of his boyhood days. As a dunce with 
no future, he suffered negligence from all quarters till he 


- nurtured as cosmic philosophy 
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found shelter in the family of his maternal uncle, who, though 
not without neglect, brought him up for sometime and sent 
him to school also. i 


Forest And Philosophy: 

As the progress of the boy in his studies was not satis- 
factory, the uncle apprenticed him to a forest officer. The 
idea was that a dull, boy should in that way select a career 
suited to his equipment and abilities. The new situation 
offered the boy only a little scope for learning, all limited to 
the practical aspects of geometry required for the - measure- 
ment of land and timber. But the close observation of the 
forest life throbbing with plants and animals, birds and in- 
awakened in the youngman a unique sense of intimate 
ù man and nature, all united in and through 
the same law and pervaded by the same Divine Spirit. The 
a of unity, which manifested itself to Friedrich in 
in a Pantheistic spirit, was intellectually 
in all enthusiasm by the uni- 
where the elder brother of Friedrich 
With a poor purse and still poorer’ 
intellectual equipment, Friedrich also went to Jena for his 
further education. He chose the course of study and the 
professor according to his liking for mysticism and made some 

Strong motivation and persistent labour helped 


progress also. 
him to overcome his scholastic deficiency but his pecuniary 


condition went steadily from bad to worse day by day. Very 
soon he ran into debt, which, too painful to record, led to his 
imprisonment for nine weeks. Though not completed, the 
courses of studies taken up in the university gave a broad indi- 
cation of Friedrich’s scientific and philosophic interests seck- 


smic unity in nature. 


sects, 
relationship betwee 


mystic ide 
his forest life 


versity people of Jena, 
prosecuted his studies. 


ing a co 


Experience of Teaching and Learning: 


f the university being closed upo 
aited for something to turn up; but 


nothing turned for four years. Tired of this waiting he’ 


accepted the post of a drawing master in Frankfort normal 


school. Here he made a preliminary study of Pestalozzianism: 
and realised the value of motor activity in paper cutting and 


Composite 


The door 0 
Friedrich waited and w 


n him, 
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modelling as a means of self-expression in education for 
children. He then with two or three of his pupils shifted 
to Yverdon to make a fuller study of the doctrines of Pestaloz- 
zianism from close quarters and in all its aspects including 
play, music and nature study. After two years stay at 
Yverdon, he went to the University of Berlin to study minera- 
logy, which gave another fillip to finalise his mystic law of 
unity in nature. To him the rocks and crystals, he said, 
were the mirror reflecting the whole history of mankind. 
Kielhau School: 


At Berlin he obtained the blessings of life-long friend- 
ship with his two assistants, Langethal and Middendorf, who 
remained with him through thick and thin. In co-operation 
with these two companions, he opened a school at Kielhau, 
where he could feel free to introduce the salient features of 
a Pestalozzian school with a greater stress on free develop- 
ment and free expression by a closer contact with nature, 
motor activities through paper and wood work and civic 
training through social living and self-government. En- 
couraged by the results of this school, he published his 
“Education of Man” which, though defective in many res- 
pects, contained the tuling principles of Froebel for the edu- 
cation of children upto the age of eight, with a clear note 
on the importance of early education. 


The Oncoming of Kindergarten: 


The Kielhau school had to be closed on account of finan- 
cial difficulties and for want of response and appreciation 
from the people. On an invitation of the Sw 
Froebel went to Switzerland 


experiments at several places 
Pestalozzi’s school at Burgdorf. 
on the importance of early educa 
command and said that the who 
be placed on solid foundation of 
at the nursery stage. He attached a special importance to 
play songs in nursery schools. With this new light he came 


ack to Germany and opened a nursery at Blankenburg, not 
far from Kielhau, for children from t 


iss government, 
to conduct some educational 
and finally took charge of 
Here he reiterated his views 
tion with all emphasis at his 
le edifice of education should 
a better system of education 


hree to seven years of 
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age. The school was established (1837) in an excellent natural 
setting of Thurigian forest and it was given an equally attrac- 
tive name, “Kindergarten”, the garden where children grow 
up like plants. The school was run quite successfully for 
seven years and then this also had to be closed for financial 
difficulties. In the meantime, Froebel published his several 
works : Pedagogics of Kindergarten, Education by Develop- 
ment, Mother Play and Nursery Song. 


Propagation of Idea’: f 

For the next five years he simply propagated the peda- 
gogy of Kindergarten by writing in journals and lecturing at 
different places. In this attempt he was fairly successful and 
the ideas spread by leaps and bounds to most of the countries 
of Europe and abroad. Specially the response from the side 
of the mothers (including school mothers) was highly en- 
couraging. The patronage of Baroness von Marenholz-Bulow, 
who wrote “Recollections of Friedrich Froebel” proved very 
helpful to the cause. But a tremendous blow came from 
unexpected quarters. Froebel was suspected of socialism in 
1851 and all Kindergarten schools were closed by orders of 
the Prussian government to that effect, despite ample evidence 
of Froebel’s loyalty te the State. It is said to be an error of 
judgment due to confusion of identity between his socialist 
nephew, Karl and the renowned Karl (Marx) and the ban 
was removed ten years later. But Forebel was not spared so 
long to feel elated over the belated vindication of his honour. 
The cut was unkind enough and he died in a year of the 
ban on his Kindergarten. As an educationist Froebel said 
that the child belonged to both home and society. If that 
s socialism, who was not a socialist ? 


wa 


The Basis Of His Philosophy: 

Rightly Rusk said, “Although among educationists 
Froebel may pass for a philosopher, he would never be so 
reckoned by philosophers.” However, before we try to 
understand his philosophy for what it is worth, it is essential 
to understand why and how it so happened in the case of 
Froebel. One cause of this was his unsystemati¢ education, 
jeaving wide gaps at several places ; another, his wide area of 
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interests with an all-out effort for their reconciliation ; third 
and last, the tremendous development of Prussian philoso- 
phy, which even professional philosophers found very poate 
grapple with. Partly in awe, partly in reverence for the Ee 
losophers, Jean Paul Richter said, “God has given to the 
French the land, to the English the sea, to the Germans the 
empire of the air.” One might think that the founder of this 
empire was Emanuel Kant (1724-1804) whom people out of 
their respectful fear for his wealth of thoughts called the 
‘old fox’, ‘old sage’ and ‘china man’ of Konigsberg, each of 
which was as connotative as an epithet had ever been. The 
astronomer philosopher left nothing, not even religion, poli- 
lics, war and peace outside his purview and showed a rare 
Strength of his mind to think freely, write freely and make his 
opinion known, undeterred by the fear of troubles he might 
invite thereby. 


In his “Critique of Pure Reason”, he rejected the “tabula 
rasa” theory of Locke and his followers and the scepticism of 
Hume, who believed neither in the existence of the soul nor 

in the truths of the sciences. In his view the mind was highly 
active in the matter of proper selection of endless stimuli and 
making the right perception in the forms of time and space. 
In the next Stage, the mind co-ordinates the perceptions by 
arranging them in the forms of conceptions, technically called 
Categories of conceptions—substance, cause etc. In respect of 
selection and co-ordination, the mind makes use of two cri- 
teria : sense of time and sense of space. They are to be taken 
apriori, absolute and necessary for all manner of perceptions 
and not derived from others. The familiar example of the 
round table appearing oval in shape, is often cited to explain 
the inadequacy of sensation unaided by reasoning of the mind 
for correct knowledge and judgment. 
tions without conceptions are blind.” And it is shown that 
science or philosophy is an ordering of things done by the 
mind. Finally, the laws of things and the laws of thought 
become one and the same—a consumation in which logic and 
metaphysics merge into one. But all this is applicable to the 
phenomenal world i.e. the world of objects perceived by the 
forms of perception and conceived by the forms of conception. 
Beyond this, Kant admits the Possibility of the noumenal 


So Kant says, “Percep- 
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world, the existence of which is understood not through the 
process of perception and conception but through intuition. 

The provision of a separate criterion for the noumenal 
world was necessitated by the confusion of antimonies or con- 
tradictory conclusions. The process of perception-conception 
reasoning as applied to the phenomenal world might prove 
both the existence and the non-existence of God. The ordi- 
nary cause-effect relation need not hold good in the moral 
world. Understood properly, honesty is no policy, far less 
the best policy as often said in the common parlour. Simi- 
larly, when people speak of virtue winning in the long run, 
they make the same mistake by speaking in terms of the 
phenomenal world. In his “Critique of Practical Reason”, 
Kant introduces the concept of duty, free from all considera- 
tion of loss: or gain, happiness or otherwise. Christ said, 
“Love thy neighbour as thyself”, but Kant would say, “Love 
thy neighbour for his happiness only and nothing else.” Thus 
religion was, according to Kant, built on the sense of duty 
and the feeling of love, as categorical and imperative. So 
Kant saved both the worlds—scientific and intuitional, but he 
could not unite them. As a corollary, the educational impli- 
cation of Kant is two-fold : psychologically scientific and 
philosophically idealistic. 

The successors of Kant stressed either of these two aspects, 
relegating the other to the position of an illusion. Fichte (1762- 
1814), for example, while demanding, universal education 
opined that jit should remain under the control of the home 


and the family. As an idealist, more thorough-going than 
Herbart would like to aspire, Fischte offered the inspiring 
suggestion of the complete surrender of the individual to the 
State, keeping morality in the fore-front as the sole aim of 
education. Hegel (17701831). dubbed an official philosopher 
by Schopenhauer, so strongly recommended and philosophi- 
cally justified this demand of the State on the individual that 
some people tried to trace the growth of Nazism in Germany 
to his philosophy. Analogous to Aristotle's golden mean and 
Fichte’s ‘thesis, antithesis and synthesis, Hegel propounded 
his theory of ‘dialectical movement’. Of all conditions, the 
relation of opposites was most valid and universal in applica- 


tion. Every thought or idea produced opposite effects, which 
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ultimately reunited to form a better and nobler whole at`a 
higħer plane. Viewed in that light, every defeat, every 
struggle, every suffering had a significance of its own. But 
happiness was meaningless ‘blank space’ in life, barren and 
unproductive for any kind of achievement in future. Shelling 
(1757-1854) who was another professor of Jena meant almost 
the same thing by his principle of underlying ‘identity of 
opposites’. Originally Shelling shared Fichte’s idealism in 
no small measure ; but gradually the latter, in his enthusiasm 
for inner freedom, wanted to ignore nature and the world 
of phenomena altogether, and the former sought for a melio- 
ration by giving equal importance to man and nature—a some 
sort of synthesis, a reunion of opposites into a complex whole 
at a higher plane. According to Shelling there is no dualism 
between man and nature, as is usually done by treating the 
latter as non-ego. In his view nature is an embodiment of 
spirit and stripped of nature spirit becomes invisible, 

Our Froebel selected Shelling as his professor at Jena and 
felt particularly drawn towards him and his views in the 
development of human mind in contact with nature. 

Besides his teachers and predecessors, Froebel derived some 
of his ideas from a less known contemporary philosopher, 
Krause, with whom Froebel had personal acquaintance and 
occasional correspondence to exchange their views on God 
and the universe. Krause’s conception of the universe and 


its organic unity lay in his belief that every thing existed 
in God. 


His Philosophy : 


In his days Froebel was fairly up-to-date and kept abreast 
of contemporary thoughts and ideas in science and philoso- 
phy. His was a religious turn of mind with a deep faith in 
God, who, in his view, revealed Himself in nature and all 
existing things of the universe and was the source of all force 
and energy for the growth and development of every thing 
to its fullness in unity, balance, proportion and harmony. “In 
all things,” says Froebel, “there lives and reigns an eternal 
law. This all-controlling law is necessarily based on an all- 
pervading, energetic, living, self-conscious and hence eternal 


Unity. All things have come from the Divine Unity, from 
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God and have their origin in the Divine Unity, in God alone. 
All things live and have their being in and through the Divine 
Unity, in and through God. The divine effluence that lives 
in each thing is the essence of each thing.” 

Some have regarded this identification of God with 
nature and the universe as pantheism, while others have taken 
this identification not with God but with the Divine Unity 
and thus exonerated him of the charge of pantheism. Al- 
though Froebel’s idea of God’s manifestation in nature was 
not clear pantheism as such, it stood so precariously near 
pantheism that some inconvenient corollaries cropped up and 
had to be reconciled by the “law of opposites.” That the 
diversity in nature did not imply the multiplicity of gods 
had to be explained by a reference to the functiona! relation 
of One to Many as one of interdependence. 

Froebel’s conception of evolution causes no less worry to 
the unwary reader, who is likely to confuse it with Darwin’s 
theory of evolution of the natural species through the process 
of adaptation, selection and mutation. Froebel used the con- 
cept of evolution as a process of development in each indi- 
vidual or jn each group from within by the law of opposites. 
Through this evolutionary process, each individual would 
acquire a more complex and better type of functional unity 
and at the same time contribute to the well-being of the 
cells in the organism, working 
perfect harmony. The same law 
he smaller wholes 


greater unity, just like the 
singly as also collectively in 
of opposites systematises and harmonises t 
into the greater wholes. Here also the explanation offered 
could not be made sufficiently convincing in all aspects of the 
process in terms of philosophy analogous to those in biology. 
The reason was that in preference to Kant, who carefully kept 
the phenomenal and noumenal worlds apart, Froebel followed 
Shelling, who made an attempt to harmonise the two through 
his ‘nature-philosophie’ not altogether free from mysticism. 


His Pedagogy : 

In Froebel’s view, the old practice of forming habits or 
acquiring knowledge or skill was neither the end of education 
nor the means to it. The purpose of education was not 


Li! 
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simply to equip the child with the traditional ideas only to 
be carried into the future. Rousseau also said the same thing 
in his inimitable way without offering practical and construc- 
tive suggestions for improvement. Pestalozzi, the Swiss, not 
only said so but by sincere and systematic efforts, showed 
the way to it. But under unfavourable circumstances, he him- 
self failed to make much headway and in due course withered 
away by singing the ‘Swan’s Song’. Froebel was more for- 
tunate in this respect, having a better insight to realise the 
importance of nursery education and a better scope with a 
better batch of coadjutors to carry his theory into practice and 
instil a new life into it by his philosophical interpretations, 
inspiring and educative, though sometimes mystic and illusive. 


Child And Play: 


Although human life from the cradle to the grave was 
considered by Froebel as a continuous process of development 
from within, without any break, childhood was regarded as 
the most important stage and boyhood came next not only 
in sequence but in importance also. The idea derived from 
the maxim, “well begun, half done”, gave so much import- 
ance to childhood the period of which ranged from three to 
Seven years of age and was prescribed for the Kindergarten. 
Childhood and boyhood had their own salient features and 
required specific measures for their unhampered growth and 
development. Broadly speaking, the child plays and the boy 
works ; the former gives out and the latter takes in. The 
activity of the child is play characterised by immediate, spon- 
taneous joy and that of the boy, work, undertaken with a 
purpose and for enjoyment derived from its successful pro- 
cedure and performance. Froebel finds divine grace and 
beauty in child’s play and commends it for purposeless activity 
for self-expression of the child and nothing else. But this 
purposelessness is from the standpoint of the child only and 
not from that of the mother or the teacher who has to under- 
stand the correct significance of each and every item of the 
activities and arrange and organise them in the proper way 
with a view to supplying the inner needs and cravings as they 
appear at the successive stages of development. As already 
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said the life of a child is predominantly a life of play and 
everything, however useful to him for his present or future 
well-being, must come to him in the form of play, both 
designed and executed according to the laws of Nature. The 
free development of a free born child in Rousseau’s language 
is not only consistent with but dependent on the ‘law-abiding 
guidance’ of those in charge of the child’s education. Most 
of the educators who came before Froebel, admitted the im- 
portance of play, but” none of them gave so much thought 
and reflection to child’s play activities as Froebel did. They 
only tried to prescribe suitable curricula of studies and find 
out the methodology of teaching those subjects, leaving a 
general approval for play and other recreative activities. So 
it was left for Froebel to discover the curriculum and metho- 
dology of play, the sole occupation of the child and the 
chronological ‘sequentia’ of play appliances to be supplied to 
the child. 


The Kindergarten : Gifts and Occupations : 


Froebel christened his nursery school at Blankenburg 
“The Kindergarten’—a name to conjure with till today on 
account of the novelties in the purpose and the innovations 
in the procedure. It was free from the bias for too early 
literacy so long aimed at and permeated with the spirit of 
emancipation from the angry looks, rule of the rod and the 
text-books. The purpose was to provide children with the 
proper environment in which they would find the much-needed 
freedom to grow up like plants in the garden with little or 
no hindrance from grown-up people. The children would 
be furnished with ample scope for self-activity through songs, 
bodily gestures and constructions with paper, sand, clay and 
wood. As in formal instruction the teacher tried to make his 
lesson more effective by appealing to as many senses as it could 
‘be contrived, the same item of play was likewise presented in 
different forms ‘simultaneously or in succession. A story, 
for example, was first related in the usual way, then sung to 
the proper tune and again it was dramatised and finally pre- 
sented through drawing or modelling. Froebel was as much 
interested in the growth of the individual as in that of the 
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social sense among the children, who, while working in co- 
operation with others, would find a better scope for self-ex- 
pression and derive greater satisfaction from it. To Froebel, 
the Kindergarten ‘vas to “represent a miniature state for 
children, in which the young citizen can learn to move freely, 
but in consideration for his little fellows.” This considera- 
tion for others was considered quintessential for their moral 
training also. 

The “Mother Play and Nursery Songs” gives fifty ‘songs. 
relating to homely games like ‘hide-and-seek’ and simple 
occupations like shop-keeping—all graded in order of priority 
according to the needs of the child as they appear with the 
child’s growth in years and experience. The idea behind 
the scheme is that the mother and the child will sing together, 
dramatise and illustrate the activities and as a result the child 
will develop in body and mind in happy union with the 
mother and an equally happy relation will be established: 
between the child and the activities or the objects, by the 
law of conditioned reflex, a psychological term of much later 
origin. The plan is so realistic in approach and yet so noble 
and so idealistic in reflection that it reminds one of the 
madonna only for its full comprehension by comparison. 

The ‘gifts’ and ‘occupations’, two principal characteristics 
of the Kindergarten,—the former in the sense of play-things 
that can only be arranged without changing their shapes and 
the latter in the sense of those admitting modification in their 
shapes—have been carefully graded in a serial order and with 
a lot of quasi-philosophical interpretations, though not always 
clear in every respect, and also provided with some rhymes 
to be sung along with the performance of the specific acti- 
Vities. 

The first gift was of six woollen balls of different colours 
and soft in touch. Rolling freely in all directions 
be used to develop the sense of colour, motion, 
sensibility. As usual with Froebel, the idea o 
rather complicated with too much of his philosophical inter- 
ference, purporting to be well-intentioned interpretations. 
Following Rousseau, Froebel seeks to explain the diversity in 
nature by a recourse to the peculiarity of a force working on: 


, they could 
and tactual 
f a sphere is 
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it. The sphere is supposed to be the result of a force working 
freely and equally in all directions. Though apparently hav- 
ing no form at all, it is the primogenitor of all forms—points, 
lines, planes and what not. So Froebel gave the sphere the 
first place in order of priority, where Pestalozzi preferred the 
quadrilateral and Herbart, the triangle. However, the second 
gift consisted of a hard sphere, cube and cylinder and Froebel 
gave his reasons whys they came next. The sphere and the 
cube, by virtue of their mobility and stability, could be under- 
stood easily through contrast and so the cylinder, which har- 
monized both the factors in itself. The other gifts came 
from the various subdivisions of the cube vertically or hori- 
zontally or both, and from their arrangements in the forms 
of chairs, benches, staircase and so on. These beautiful forms 
of artistic designs are commended on the ground that they 
are likely to evoke interest in the child for the geometrical 
figures and architectural shapes. The original list contained 
six such gifts, subsequently supplemented by three more, gifts 
seven to nine, in the forms of tablets, sticks and rings. As an 
illustration of music in accompaniment to the gifts or play 
related thereto, we may quote the following: 

“As cube I stand here in my place ; 

As surface now, I show my face, 

Yet always am the same— 

I like this pretty game. 

Now without delay 

Divide me in your play; 

Making fleetly, 

But yet neatly 


Two quite equal parts.” 
Later Froebelians, however, attached more importance to 


the occupations than to the gifts, enumerated and explained 
above. Occupations offer a long list of constructions with 
sand, clay, paper and wood. And they may be divided into 
two classes, solids and surfaces—clay-modelling, paper-folding, 
wood-carving falling under the first category ; drawing, bead- 
Stringing, paper-pricking falling under the second. 
Although the Kindergarten may look like a programme 
of play and play only, to the Kindergartener it is no less 
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serious an affair than the formal instructional type of work im 
the class-room. An uninitiated pedagogue may describe it 
simply, as a play-way programme, but the Froebelian, as such,. 
will always look for deep philosophical significance behind 
each little bit of work done, however, pseudo-philosophical it 
may seem to a real philosopher. Moreover, from the elaborate 
and comprehensive plan it is evident enough that Froebel did 
not aim at anything childish; and all that he sought for 
was the highest and the best ideal of work, which always came 
in the spirit of play, drudgery being lost in the joy of coming 
out successful, and the purpose fulfilled in the delight of 
producing something beautiful. 

Conclusion : 


The original Kindergarten at Blankenburg did not last 
for more than seven years, but the name itself sounds very 
familiar, more familiar than Froebel himself. Not to speak 
of Europe and America, in India also an enthusiasm for the 
Kindergarten was at one time very high and a lot of gifts 
and materials for occupations were procured, though not used’ 
So successfully for the lack of proper guidance. On the 
humorous side, some text-book writers wrote, “Kindergarten 
Word-Books”—with words like elephants and rhinocerots, 
which destroyed the Kindergarten spirit in no time. Set-back 
there has been in every ideal and the Kindergarten was no 
exception. Still, we remember the man and his making, 
Froebel and the Kindergarten ; possibly because Froebel loved 
the child best, for he loved his play most. 

Pedagogies of the Kindergarten opens: 
of an old and the beginning of a ne 
eyes turn towards the coming year, 
involuntarily to look b 
his life, on the year so 
of the parting sun, on 
past year with their li 


“At the conclusion 
W year, even as his 
man appears almost 
ack on the fast departing time of 
Soon to end ; for beams, like those 
ce more illumine all objects in the 
ight and attract the gaze of man.” 


—Translated by Josephine Jarvis 
The Education of Man opens: “In all things there lives and 
reigns an eternal law.” 


—Translated by W. N. Hailmann. 


MONTESSORI 


The scientific attitude of mind gradually led to the full 
fruitage of modern life and living of the nineteenth century. 
The common man or 
woman who was a? one 
time a slave and later on 
a serf, gradually became 
a free wage-earner in a 
farm or factory- Human 
life was never at peace 
and like every other age, 
this age also had its prob- 
lems to solve. In the older 
order, an apprentice of to- 
day .might be the master 
of his trade in course of 
time. But under the new 
dispensation, each worker 
was more or less restrict- 
ed to his narrow sphere 


of activities. Of course, Montessori 
1870-1952 


freedom was there for each 


employee to leave his old job and seek for a new one. The 
employer who often looked upon this freedom with suspicion, 
would not, unless otherwise compelled, train up his future 
employees. So the responsibility of imparting industrial 
training also had to be taken up by the schools. Moreover, 
even when employed, most of the workers—the rank and 
file—could not afford to maintain a large number of depen- 
dants. So everybody had to be self-helpful ; and even the 
and mentally defectives had to be provided with 


physically 
their training with a view to making 


appropriate scope for 
them independent of others. 
In the industrial civilization, numerous problems relat- 


ing to children cropped up and one such related to the under- 
age children three to six years old, whose both the parents 
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were forced to seek employment to eke out an existence. The 
young hopefuls of such parents were often left to themselves, 
unattended-to and uncared-for for the major part of the day 
time in the formative years of their life. So the training of 
handicapped children and that of young children of poor 
parents employed as workers in factories posed real problems, 
demanding immediate solution. 

Maria Montessori has to be studied and understood in 
the background of these trends and tendencies, all directed to 
the problems of the industrial civilisation of the West in the 
later years of the nineteenth and the early years of the 
twentieth centuries. The Indian mind, though not so much 
acquainted with the urgency of these problems, has begun to 
get the foretaste of it with the rising tempo of industrialisa- 
tion in the recent years. 

The Life Story : 

Italian educationist, Dr Maria Montessori, was born at 
Chiravalle near Ancona in 1870. She studied medicine in the 
University of Rome and had her M.D. at the age of twenty-four 
in 1894. As the first female graduate in medicine, she had a 
bright future in the medical line. But somehow she felt 
drawn towards education. Nevertheless, she did not proceed 
straight to that profession without adequate preparation for 
it. Fairly late in her twenties from 1900 to 1907 she took up 
a seven years’ course in experimental psychology and lectured 
on anthropological pedagogy in the University of Rome. Thus 
fully equipped with up-to-date knowledge and information, she 
started by making positive contributions in the field of educa- 
tion for defectives. 

She came in contact with handicapped children when she 
was an assistant in a psychiatric clinic in the university. Later 
on she was appointed director of a special school for defective 
children, the experience of which she carried over to the 
field of education for normal children. The problem of 
handicapped children remained in the border land between 
‘physic’ and education. As a physician educationist, 
Montessori was in a better position to study the problem of 
these unfortunate young fellows with greater thoroughness. 
Her diagnosis was that the problems of the defective children 
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svere more educational than medical and she suggested educa- 
tional remedies. 

The problems of defective children drew the attention of 
many others long before her days. French physician, 
Edouard Seguin, for example, made a special study of the 
problems in Switzerland and went over to America in 1850 
and made further improvements on his methods in the New 
World. He published his monumental. work, “Idiocy: and 
Its Treatment by Physiological Method”, which earned him 
world-wide reputation as a specialist in the problems of the 
‘idiot boy’. Montessori drew much inspiration from this 
French physician and declared herself his disciple. Of course, 
there was a fundamental difference between the master and 
the disciple, the former taking the problems of idiocy as 
mainly medical and the latter, educational. 

In 1907, Roman Association for Good Buildings appointed 
Dr Montessori to organise tenement schools known as 
Children’s Houses in the slum quarters. She not only con- 
ducted these schools with conspicuous success but also evolved 
a system of education associated with her name for children 
below the usual school age. Six years later in 1912 she pub- 
lished “The Montessori Method” for children three to six. 
Her second publication was “Education for a New World” 
and the third, “The Advanced Montessori Method” for 
children six to ten. In 1922 she was appointed Inspector of 
Schools. 

It is worth noting that she was by religion a Catholic, 
politically democrat and intellectually scientist. She was con- 
sistently an idealist, having nothing to do with naturalism or 
pragmatism. In regard to citizenship she upheld the dignity 
and distinctiveness of the individual, Again as a scientist, 
she understood the value of educating children through 
realities, but not in the lif situation like a pragmatist. She 
travelled all over Europe visiting schools, established and run 
according to her methodology. The principles of democracy 
connected with her system of education were regarded as a 
direct threat to the authoritarian regimes in Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy. As a result, Montessori schools were 
banned first in Germany in 1935 and then in Italy also in 
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1936. Moreover, Montessori herself was in exile during the 
Second World War. 


House of Childhood : `. 


A visit to an up-to-date Montessori school gives us very 
little idea of its origin. The costly apparatuses, well-furnished’ 
rooms, and aristocratic environment bear no testimony to the 
fact that just half a century back in 19¢7 the first school of 
its kind was opened for the children of poor parents residing 
in rented tenements and working in factories to earn their 
livelihood. An organisation under the name, Roman Asso- 
ciation for Good Buildings, was formed to solve the housing 
problems of poor workers. Thanks to the organising abilities 
of the association, fairly habitable and furnished rooms were 
made available to the worker families on terms within their 
means. But, left to themselves young children, in their in- 
nocence and unthinking mirth, caused some loss to the asso- 
ciation by disfiguring the rooms and spoiling the furniture 
in various ways. This caused much concern to the association 
and it was decided that these little mischief-makers would 
be collected in a spacious hall and kept engaged in playful 
activities suited to their age and interests. This was the 
genesis of the House of Childhood. For the proper conduct 
of the Children’s House, some necessary rules and regulations 
had to be framed. Only children between the ages three 
to six could attend. The parents were required to send their 
children neat and tidy and to show due regard for the ins- 
truction of the directress, for such was the teacher’s designa- 
tion. If the parents did not comply with the instructions, 
their children were liable to be expelled from the House. 


Maria Montessori was entrusted with the charge of organising 
the House of Childhood in 1907. i 


From Abnormal to Normal : 


Montessori worked for sometime jn a psychiatric clinic 
and had an actual experience of the problems created by 
mentally and physically handicapped children. By virtue of 
her integrated knowledge in medical science and experimen- 
tal psychology, she could look at the problem with better 
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insight than those who had specialisation in only one of 
them. Edouard Saguin made an investigation into the subject 
and his findings were available in his “Idiocy”,. published in 
1846. Though the physician approached the problem mainly 
from the medical viewpoint, his sense-training appliances and 
similar devices proved highly useful to Montessori, who had 
to tackle with numerous problems brought to her notice in the 
clinic. As already indicated, Montessori took a different view 
of these problems and treated them as mainly educational. 
Saguin’s method produced surprising result and the most 
surprising products of the method included the world-famous 
Helen Keller—dumb and deaf and blind. And there was 
nothing to complain about Seguin and his approach to the 
problem. Still Seguin was only faintly aware of the larger 
implications of his method being extended to the more. fruit- 
ful and wider area of normal children and this aspect of the 
work was waiting for Montessori to enter the field of educa- 
tion and take it up as a piece of unfinished work of a master 
entrusted to his disciple. 

Montessori noted that the main problem of handicapped 
children was how to make them independent of others as 
far as practicable. Normal children acquired a considerable 
amount of knowledge all by themselves, which, though un- 
organised, helped them to acquire further knowledge. They 
had different senses to use for specific purposes. They had 
an innate tendency to repeat what they had learnt and thereby 
acquired mastery over it, unaided by others. But defective 
children had to learn the vicarious use of one sense for ano- 
ther and ultimately fall back on the sense of touch, in case 
all other senses failed to work. An appeal to the senses was 
Montessori’s main principle of teaching defective children, 
the beginning being always at a lower stage of development 
than in the case of normal children. Montessori made an 
elaborate arrangement for the sense training of defective 
children with conspicuous success SO much so that her method 
of teaching was aptly described as teaching through the senses. 

The problem of individual differences was there among 
normal children also, but accentuated by obliteration of some 
of the senses, it was more keenly felt among the defectives. 
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So the spirit of competition had a very limited scope among 
handicapped children. Each child was allowed to proceed at 
his own rate, free from emotional obstruction of any kind. 
Defective children required more sympathetic treatment than 
was usually thought necessary for the normal. This can be 


easily realised if we think of a group of blind children visiting 
a new place. 


Montessori introduced sense-training “apparatuses, vicari- 
ous use of the senses, individual attention, appeal to the senses 
instead of reasoning—all in the House: of Childhood, set 
up for the training of young children, all normal. The 
insistence on sense-training was probably based on Montes- 
sori’s some sort of faith in the theory of transfer of training, 
which though challenged by psychologists, found some sup- 
port in the functions of one sense being delegated to another. 


Montessorian Trio : 
The principles of Montessori could be bro 


into three categories ; Practical Tr 
the use of Didactic Apparatuses. 


adly divided 
aining, Sense Training and 


Practical Training $ 


In the ordinary household every thing was suited to the 
convenience of grown-up people. In the House of Childhood, 
the furniture—wash-stands, steps in the spiral stair-case and 
such other things were made of such height and size as were 
convenient to children of three to six. As a result, children 
could easily learn how to attend to their personal cleanliness 


by washing their bodies, brushing their teeth and nails and 


dressing themselves without the help of others. They could 


arrange their little chairs and tables Without making any 
noise. In and through such activities children received the 
benefit of free discipline and learnt how to be independent of 
others, which was admittedly a social need of great import- 
ance. Arrangements for suitable gymnastic exercises were 
provided; so that children might develop proper motor ad- 


justments and balanced movements from the early years of 
their life. ‘ 
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In psychological laboratories, some appliances were used’ 
for testing attention, memory, perception, concentration, 
motor-sense co-ordination and similar powers. . Montessori 
used these appliances or their adaptations with this deviation: 
that practice was permitted, although it was discouraged in 
the clinic. The reason was that in the laboratory the senses 
were simply tested, but Montessori sought to develop them 
through a course of systematic training. The senses were 
isolated with utmost care and in all possible ways with a view to 
avoiding mutual assistance among them. As _ sense-training 
constituted an important item of work in Montessori method, 
the condition of training received no less attention than the 
training itself. Sometimes, the blind-fold activities of children 
evoked some fun among the participants and spectators. 

A very common activity was the perception of forms of 
varied types by laying them in appropriate holes and hollows 
to receive them. Sometimes, children were asked to sort out 
similar shapes of different sizes from a heap of such objects 
placed at sixes and sevens. Through graded exercises, child- 
ren were led to detect the finer subtlities in very small objects 
like coins of small denominations, postal stamps and seals and 
grains of corn. For perception of size, cylinders varying 
either in diameter, or in height or in both were used. Simi- 
larly, appliances were there for the training of all the senses 
except for the sense of smell which was supposed to be of no 
social value. As to gradation in colour for example, sixty- 
four variations by means of coloured wool were placed before 
children to discriminate one from another. The process of 
instruction also was strictly methodical, involving three steps 
of association, recognition and recall. 


` Didactic Apparatuses : 


Although many people expressed their doubts about the 
utility of sense-training in the case of normal children, there 
were none but were impressed by the quickness and facility 
with which children of three to four learnt to write and sub- 
sequently read with the help of didactic apparatuses. But 
it had to be admitted that these didactic apparatuses came 
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in succession to those used for sense-training. The phonetic 
character of the Italian language helped a lot in making 
Montessori method a success that it was; still the experiments 
with non-phonetic languages gave no less surprising results. 
Montessori believed that reading was more difficult than 
writing as the activities involved in the former were more 
intellectual than in the latter, which was mainly a matter of 
musculo-sense co-ordination. 

In the matter of sense-training the senses were scrupu- 
lously isolated. But when children were to carry the visual 
image of a form in their mind, they were allowed to feel it 
by running their fore-finger around the form and also the 
socket to fit in. The next step was to superimpose the forms 
on appropriate figures drawn on a plane. This time again the 
tactual sense was brought to bear on the situation—some- 
times in a more effective way by mounting a strip of sand 
paper along the contour of the figure, 


At the initial stage of writing, Montessori was more con- 
cerned with the activities in the movement of the hand than 
with the qualities of the performance. She analysed the 
activities thus : movement of the hand to reproduce a form, 
control of the writing material and phonetic analysis of the 
sound, the last one being more conveniently used when the 
language was also phonetic. Exercises in these aspects were 
organised separately for each of them before actual writin 
was taken up. After these courses were gone through, child- 
ren were found to be charged with an urge for auto-edu 
in respect of writing in a spectacular way. 
children were helped to analyse words in 
them out—sometimes again through v 
example, word-building with separa 
rayon of different colours or ey 


cation 
At this stage 
to sounds and write 
arious devices, for 
te letters cut in paper or 
en sand-paper for better effect. 

According to Montessori, reading was placed after writ- 
ing, considered reverse process of the latter. In reading 
children had to proceed from forms to sounds and from sounds 
to spoken words. Montessorian devices of tactual memory 
and the phonetic character of the Italian language produced 
quick results in reading also. The process of reading was 
considered synthetic in the sense writing was analytic. The 
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moment a child could transform the letter forms into sounds, 
the teacher simply asked the child to utter them quickly so 
that the separate sounds might coalesce to produce the desired 
word. Moreover, Montessori was not satisfied with unintel- 
ligent reading, which she condemned as ‘marking at the print’. 
After producing the correct sounds for a word, mostly a name 
for the beginner, the child was to associate the spoken word 
with a card bearing the picture for the word. Besides the 
didactic apparatuses, teading cards for example, this process of 
reading and comprehension had certain features of the direct 
method of language teaching to its credit. Gradually, actions 
and commands were taken up and always comprehension 
was tested through specific performance by the learner. For 
a normal child, writing was taken up at the age of four and 
reasonable facility acquired in a fortnight, whereas reading 
was taken up at the age of five and much longer time than in 
writing required for a comparable competence. 


Number Teaching : 


Montessori evolved a method of her own for number 
teaching, although her success in this respect was not so 
spectacular as in writing or even in reading. Whatever the 
devices, numerous difficulties in number teaching always con- 
fronted the teacher for the reason that number sense did not 
develop so quickly. However, Montessori devised ten number 
rods from one decimetre to one metre in length, the units of 
one decimetre being coloured red and blue alternately. They 
could be placed side by side one after another in order of 
length and the arrangement was called “the long: stair”. 
These number rods were used for counting and also for the 
operations of addition, subtraction and even multiplication 
and division. But the point is that they were no improvement 
on the strung beads or the abacus, in which the beads could: 
be moved and separated from one another. Sometimes, sepa- 
rate colours were used for the rods and this innovation also 
was no better than the previous one. The figures for the 
numbers were taught by the process of association, recogni- 
tion and recall and they were also cut in sand paper to assist 


tactual memory. 
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The Montessorian : 


Directress is the designation given to the teacher of a 
Montessori school. By virtue of her love and affection for the 
child, she is the mother, teacher and play-mate of the child 
so long at school. Of course, she intervenes in the free acti- 
vities of the child when there is a need for such intervention. 
Montessori thought that a directress should have a good 
background of knowledge in experimental psychology which 
would stand her in good stead. The knowledge of experimen- 
tal psychology supplemented by an adequate course of train- 
ing in the Montessori method would make an ideal directress 
capable of rearing up children on the proper lines. 


Children’s House and Kindergarten : 


Although both of them are based on love for children, 
there are some points of difference between the two. First, 
Froebel laid more stress on the social aspects of child-life, 
whereas Montessori gave more importance to the growth of 
individuality. Secondly, in the Kindergarten the child parti- 
cipates in activities prearranged for him by the teacher, while 
in the Montessori school the directress leads him on the way 
to auto-education. Thirdly, in the former the child has to 
conform to a time table, but in the latter the child is allowed 
to play with the appliances so long his interest sustains him. 
Fourthly, in the Kindergarten the child in encouraged to in- 
dulge in make-believe, fables and fairy tales but in the other 


there is no scope for such indulgence in unrealities, L 
in the former there is an air of m 


occupations but in the latter the 
and didactic, meant for 
free discipline. 


But there is one point of striking Similarity between the 
two in respect of the sufferings of the makers, Froebel and 
Montessori, though for Opposite reasons. Froebel was sus- 
pected of socialistic leanings and Montessori was sacked for 
her democratic ideals. Of course, Montessori was more for- 
tunate in the sense that she survived the bans imposed on her 


nurseries in Germany and Italy and the banishment that came 
to her lot for her pedagogic activities, 


astly, 
ysticism about the gifts and 
appliances are all practical 
the purposes of auto-education and 
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A Critical Review : 


Broadly speaking, Montessori method is a paidocentric 
method based on activity principle. The child was placed in 
a healthy, attractive environment so that he could feel free 
to move about when necessary and work and play as long as 
he felt interested. The Montessori method is a clear 
protest against the older regime of enforced discipline, which 
simply inhibited the*child. The children no longer sat like 
“rows of butterflies transfixed with a pin”, but worked like 
responsible people in a spirit of service and self-help much to 
the surprise of those who usually underrated the abilities of 
young children. Of course, the freedom offered was freedom 
of a particular pattern revolving round the didactic materials, 
though varied in character and adapted to the stages of deve-. 
lopment in the child. The elaborate arrangements for sense 
training, based on Montessori’s implied faith in the theory of 
formal discipline, have been disapproved by many and rejected 
in the programme of modern Montessori schools. 
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JOHN DEWEY 


“John Dewey is to be classed among those men who 
have made philosophic thoughts relevant to the needs 
of their own day. In performance of this function 
he is to be classed with the ancient stoics, with 
Augustine, with Francis Bacon, with Descartes, with 
Locke, with Auguste Comte.” 


—Alfred North Whitehead. 


The social background of John Dewey in U.S.A. in the 
later ‘half of the nineteenth century was not entirely different 


John Dewey 
1859-1952 


from that of Maria Montes- 
sori in Italy. Though Ame- 
rica, wiser from the experi- 
ences of England, escaped 
the problem of slum life of 
the workers, the impact of in- 
dustrialisation on life and 
society could not be avoided 
altogether. Education could 
no more be kept confined 
to the traditional subjects, 
which so long dominated 
the educational scene and 
situation. The method of 
teaching also required a suit- 
able reorientation to train 
the students for democratic 
citizenship and equip them 
with the spirit of inquiry 


and adaptability for successful living in the emergent situa- 


tions from time to time. The philosophy of the past includ- 
ing educational practices appeared inadequate to offer satis- 


factory solutions to some of the vital problems 
, 


tated the human mind. 


which agi- 


Technical schools were opened in Germany and England 
and some of them were simply transplanted in America, Later 
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on, in the midst of conflicting views, agricultural and com- 
mercial schools were started to impart specific training in 
those subjects. Ever since the time of colonisation America 
was considered to be an appendage to Western Europe in all 
matters, intellectual and cultural, temporal and spiritual. 
Even the names of some of the old colonies, cities and univer- 
sities bore testimony to it. i 

But in course oftime there came an era of westward ex- 
pansion, which still reminds one of Horace Greeley’s call to 
his country men : “Go west youngman and grow up with 
the country.” —Thus following the unheaval of the civil war, 
came the consolidation of non-organised territories and these 
tremendous changes necessitated corresponding changes in 
the outlook of men and women, confronted with new prob- 
lems of life in their new surroundings. The seeds of truly 
American thoughts that had been sown long ago in the 
Monroe Doctrine of 1823 fructified no less in literature and 
philosophy than in politics. A uniquely American culture 
developed under the influence of American surroundings and. 
the racy of American soil. Darwin’s illuminating work 
“Origin of Species” (1859) with numerous ideas like ‘natural 
selection’, ‘survival of the fittest, ‘evolution’ and- ‘develop- 
ment’, ‘mutation’ and ‘adjustment’ gave a fillip to the new 
ways of approach in natural and social sciences. 

Mankind achieved unprecedented control over nature 
through scientific knowledge and possessed material prosperi- 
ties beyond their imagination. A new era of social reforms 
also came to keep pace with this unusual prosperity. Eman- 
cipation that came to. Negro men and women could no longer 
be denied to the women folk in the white camps both in Ame- 
tica and Europe. 

But still, something was lacking and that something was 
peace of mind. Consciously or not, there was a quest for 
new values in full accord and agreement with the time, 
place and people. The Parliament of Religions was organised 
(11th September, 1893) at Chicago, where our Vivekananda 
went uninvited to hold a new light before the world, con- 
fused by knowledge without wisdom, for real happiness. 
This also could be considered as an instance of the same 


quest for new values. 
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Pragmatism : 


The new anew American life could no more be kept 


in the old bottle of the Hegelian school of German philoso- 
phy. A new philosophy of pragmatism, also known as, radi- 
cal empiricism, enunciated by William James (1842-1910) was 
truly American in voice and spirit, although the word ‘prag- 
matism’ could be traced to Kant’s “Critique of Practical 
Reason.” Utilitarian in character, this. philosophy always 
begins with physical and social realities (not ultimate reali- 
ties) with special reference to the contexts in which they 
appear, without resorting to airy reasoning of any kind, theo- 
logical, metaphysical or otherwise. The common saying, “A 


tree is known by its fruit” may be taken as an age-old popular: 


version of pragmatism, which. seeks to verify a truth (always 
tentative) by its utility and not by a reference to something 
accepted as eternally true. Pragmatism accepts many truths 
instead of one ‘Truth’, spelt with a capital. And the test of a 
truth lies in its satisfactory application to the immediate, actual 
situation, to which it leads. What is expedient is true, so far 
as that context is concerned. Instead of looking backward 
to the premises, it looks forward to the conclusions to verify 
its validity. As a result the truths of pragmatism are experi- 
mental or hypothetical in character and these tentative con- 
clusions are always to be tested and retested in the contin- 
gent, unpredictable life-situations. Thereafter they were to 
be accepted or not according to the ‘cash value’ (one of the 
newly-coined terms of pragmatism), they earn. This philo- 
sophy derived its inspiration from various sources such as 
Darwin’s doctrine of “survival of the fittest” and Bacon’s 
emphasis on empiricism. 

As to the utilitarian aspect, James made it amply clear 
that the utility on which he laid so much stress was objective 
utility and not personal utility. Further, James developed a 
new theory of meliorism in the sense that the world was 
neither an unmixed good nor an unmixed evil: This implies 
that good and evil are equally true and both of them contri- 
bute to the making of the universe. Since nothing is eternally 
fixed and man is endowed with a free will, it is incumbent on 
every individual to act in such a manner as to “create the 
world’s salvation.” 
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` James fully realised that his philosophy meant a life-long 
struggle and constant vigilance on the part of the individual 
with no dependable security under any circumstances. He 
also understood the severity of the strain that followed from. 
an awareness of the truth, he had revealed ; but he had no- 
thing to offer by way of platitudes. So, he only reiterated 
for the last time what he had said so often, in his dying, 
message to the worki : “There is no conclusion. What has 
concluded that we might conclude in regard to it? There 
are no fortunes to be told and there is no advice to be given. 
Farewell.” 

We may try to understand John Dewey and his philoso- 
phy and pedagogy in the light of pragmatism as developed 
by William James, who, while teaching in the university of 
Harvard, influenced his people through his writings, uni- 
quely American in spirit and specially suited to their indus- 
trial aspirations. 

Life Story of Dewey: 

World-famous philosopher educationist, John Dewey was 
son (born in Burlington, Vermont, 1859) of a rustic father, 
shopkeeper by profession and Puritan by faith. He was 
brought up in a community, which though fairly literate to 
read the Bible in the original and politically conscious to 
understand their material well-being, had the stamp of pre- 
dominantly rural simplicity. Having passed the years from 
childhood to adolescence in such an atmosphere, he absorbed 
the old culture of the pilgrim fathers before his initiation 
into the spirit of industrialisation of the changing society. 

He graduated from the University of Vermount in 1879 
and also from Baltimore in 1884 and following Greenley’s 
counsel, went westward and grew up with the country, while 
teaching philosophy in the Universities of Minesota, Michi- 
gan and Chicago in succession. These varied experiences had 
an excellent effect on the mind of Dewey, who acquired pro- 
ficiency in many branches of learning without an air of 
snobbishness and was highly popular without being paro- 
chial. The secret of Dewey’s success as « teacher and author 
lay in his correct understanding of the vast country and his 
sense of belongingness to the people. 
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At Chicago, besides teaching philosophy (1894-1904), -he 
was the director of an experimental school attached to the 
university. The school admitted students from four to 
fourteen years of age and the size of the class was not 
allowed to exceed ten. Dewey’s procedure was to maintain a 
natural condition of freedom in the class-room so that the 
natural ways of educating children could be easily discovered. 
The results of his experiments there clearly indicated that 
the social aim of education could be achieved better by his 
democratic method than by the authoritarian method of the 
aristocratic society. The practical application of the princi- 
ples of democratic and occupational instruction revolutionis- 
ed the educational practices in U.S.A. and was an eye-opener 
to the more thoughtful section of teachers elsewhere, Subse- 
quently Dewey joined the University of Columbia and 
remained there till his retirement in 1930, with the title 
“Professor Emeritus”. 

Although he maintained his experimental bent of mind 
in his retired life also, the Chicago years made him known 
at home and abroad. Uptill his time no educator excepting 
Comenius enjoyed an international reputation like Dewey. 
In 1919, he was invited to lecture’ on philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo and then for two years on education and 
philosophy in the University of Peking. Later on, on an 
invitation from the Government of Turkey, he went there for 
the re-organisation of education iin that country. During 
the war years (1914-1918), he organised two associations of 
teachers and lent his Support to the cause of academic free- 
dom for the teaching community of America. He has to his 
credit a long list of publications, none of which can be treated 
as trivial. Among his books, School and Society (1900), Demo- 
cracy and Education (1913). Schools of Tomorrow (with his 
daughter, 1915) and Reconstruction in Philosophy (1920) have 
been read with interest and enlightenment by all progressive 
teachers. 

Whatever be the verdict of posterity on his philosophy and 
pedagogy in future, there was no doubt about’ the fact that his 
writings were all based on his experiences and experimental 
findings. And as a pragmatist, he always welcomed better 
methods of teaching and learning, only if they proved so on 
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verification. As a man, he was thoroughly sincere and had 
the courage of conviction to stick to his principles without 
making an undue fuss about it. There are stories about his 
simplicity, which have a close resemblance to those about 
Vidyasagar of Bengal. As an ease-loving youngman took 
Vidyasagar for a ‘porter’ of a railway station, so to her utter sur- 
prise, a fashionable lady found that Dewey, the distinguished 
guest of a public fugction, was none other than her ‘egg-man.’ 
He was not altogether free from personal problems and per- 
plexities, which he either overcame or endured with a com- 
mendable composure of mind and spirit. 

In 1937, at the age of seventy-eight, he visited Mexico as 
chairman of a commmission for investigation into the Soviet 
charges against Leon Trotsky who was given political asylum 
in that country. Some said that the volume of the report it- 
self with a careful analysis of numerous evidences gave a 
straight reply to the charge of senility against Dewey at that 
stage of his life. Moreover, just three years before his death, 
he published a book “Knowing and the Known” in collabora- 
tion with A. T. Bentley. Such was his alertness of mind till 
his death in ripe old age. ’ 

In his retired life, he again settled in his native state of 
New England and spent his remaining years, looking after his 
small farm and garden around his homestead. At the age of, 
ninety-three he passed away in New York, Thus in 1952, 
America lost one friend of children in John Dewey and Italy 
lost another in Maria Montessori, while the world lost two. 
Curiously enough again this occurred just one hundred years 
after the death of Frocbel in 1852. 

Philosophy of John Dewey: 

Broadly speaking, the philosophy of Dewey was pragmat- 
ism with some deviation ; but strictly speaking, it was Instru- 
mentalism. ‘There was a close resemblance between the life 
he lived and the philosophy he developed. He was fully 
acquainted with the country steadily expanding towards the 
west and the real problems arising out of exodus from field 
to factory of the industrial age. Previously, Hegelian episte- 
mology of thesis and antithesis and Froebelian principles of. 
Divine Unity held the sway in the New World. Gradually, 
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Darwin’s theory of evolution and specially Peirce and William. 
James's principles of pragmatism brought a philosophic but- 
tress to the American way of living and learning. John Dewey 
who broke away from the law of opposites (German) and the 
atomistic theory of mind (English), was not so much interested 
in the American view of mind as a continuous stream, con- 
taining all phases of the mind like corpuscles in the circula- 
tion of blood. Although he accepted the ideas from the 
theory of evolution and the principles of pragmatism, he was 
no blind follower of either. While Darwinism laid more 
stress on the origin, Dewey was more concerned with the 
results and while pragmatism with all its scientific approach 
Stopped short with the views of religion, Dewey wanted a 
philosophy free from fads, fiats and formulas of any kind, 
religious, metaphysical or otherwise. 

Dewy’s approach was evidently biological, proceeding 
along the stages of development—from nature to organism and 
from organism to thought. Darwin’s view was that man was a 
tool using animal, tools like tongs and scissors,—all detached 
organs from the organism. Dewey included thought in the 
list of such organs and considered it as an organ of response. So 
in a sense, he was a behaviourist also. However, the old view 
was that thought originated with the premises and arrived at 
a truth in the conclusion, whereas Dewey held that it originat- 
ed in a real difficulty of the life-situation and ended with a 
-hypothesis to be tested and verified in similar situations for 
acceptance to the extent it was found satisfactory. So, the 
truth of an idea was true just in proportion to its utility and 
effectiveness as an instrument for the realisation of a desire. 
Tn this affair of thinking, there was no spiritual or supernatural 
element like Schopenhauerian ‘Will to Live’ or Bergsonian 
‘Elan Vital’ to help the organism in tiding over a difficulty. 
Knowledge was, according to him, strictly functional and not 
conceptual as it was so long considered by his European pre- 
decessors, nor was there a purely content value in it. Know- 
ledge was to be measured in terms of the change brought 
about in a particular situation. Things could be understood 
and problems solved better by attacking them along the line 
of development and in details than wholesale. 

According to Dewey there should be no separation bet- 
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ween theory and practice as in the past. And this integration 
must not be treated as the prerogative of any privileged class 
of people, but it should be thrown open to all men and women 
of good will from all strata of the society. As to the con- 
ception of philosophy Dewey says: “... the task of future 
philosophy is to clarify men’s ideas as to the social and moral 
strifes of their own day. Its aim is to become as far as possible 
an organ for dealing, with these conflicts.” Philosophy must 
supply or formulate a new method. “It is a method of know- 
ing that is self-corrective in operation ; that learns from fail- 
ures as from successes. The heart of the method is the dis- 
covery of the identity of inquiry with discovery.” 

This philosophy offers no ultimate good or summum 
bonum of life. There is as much need of inquiry and explo- 
ration in morals as in any other aspect of life. Individuals 
have their full share of responsibilities in moral reconstruc- 
tion. “Mistakes are no longer either mere unavoidable acci- 
dents to be mourned or moral sins to be expatiated and for- 
given. They are lessons in the wrong methods of using intel- 
ligence and instruction as to a better course in future. They 
are indication of the need of revision, development, readjust- 
ment. Ends grow, standards of judgement are improved. .. . 
Moral life is protected from falling into formalism and rigid 
repetition. It is rendered flexible, vital, growing.” So ethical 
aims should be allowed to vary with the time, place and person. 
Only one thing appears to be universally approved and that is 
the desire for growth and development. Accordingly, every 
one must attempt perfecting, although he can never attain 
perfection. “Not perfection as a final goal, but ever enduring 
process of perfecting, maturing, refining is the aim in living. 
| . The bad man is the man who no matter how good he has 
been is beginning to deteriorate, to grow less good. The good 
man is the man who no matter how morally unworthy he has 
been is moving to become better. Such a conception makes 
one severe in judging himself and humane in judging others.” 

Like William James, Dewey finds pessimism and opti- 
mism equally unsatisfactory and instead recommends melior- 
ism, which is a belief in the possibility of improving the pre- 
sent condition. There is no attempt to minimise evils in the 
social life. Even democracy is not presented as free from all 
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evils. But the relieving feature of this philosophy is the idea 
of progress from what is comparatively bad to what is com- 
paratively good. “The future rather than the past dominates 
the imagination. The Golden Age lies ahead of us, not be- 
hind us.” 

In his introduction (written in 1948) to “Reconstruction in 
Philosophy”, Dewey says: “Uncertainty as to what the future 
has in store casts its heavy shadow over all aspects of the 
present.” Needless to mention, this faith in human abilities 
to forge ahead is the only silver lining to the cloud of uncer- 
rainty hanging overhead. And that is the special excellence 
of Deweyan Philosophy of Instrumentalism. 


Pedagogy of John Dewey : 


As an educationist Dewey came into the limelight when he 
was carrying out educational experiments in the School of 
Education at Chicago. As stated elsewhere, the Chicago 
school admitted students from four to fourteen years of age 
and each class was kept within the manageable limit of ten 
students. The procedure was to maintain the natural condi- 
tion of freedom in the class so that the students might feel 
free to display their natural interests and the natural ways of 
learning. The purpose was to find out the ways and means of 
bringing the school closer to the home and the environment, 
making the school subjects meaningful to children and inte- 
grating school education with the life-situation. 

There might be some sort of similarity between Dewey’s 
Chicago School and Froebel’s Kindergarte: 
the replica of the other. Similarity 
natural freedom, social ends and occu 
provision for individual and 
both of them. 


On the other hand, in the Chicago School the students 
were four to fourteen, while in the Kindergarten, three to 
seven. The principles of individual expression through social 
co-operation could he better realised by means of self-chosen 
activities of children in the Chicago School of Dewey. Un- 
fettered by the principles of Divine Unity or any such, Dewey 
did not admit individuality as something given. For he said: 
“Individuality in a social and moral sense is something to be 


n. But one was not 
was there in respects of 
pational instruction. The 
group activities was also there in 
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wrought out. It means initiative, inventiveness, varied re- 
sourcefulness, assumption of responsibility in the choice of 
belief and conduct. ‘These are not gifts, but achievements.” 
For this purpose, the industrial activities of Chicago school 
were found more suitable than the stereotyped activities per- 
mitted by the Froebelian gifts and occupations in the Kin- 
dergarten, Moreover, Froebel insisted on the construction of 
beautiful things in a mechanical way, while Dewey empha- 
sised the value of ordinary activities taken up by the pupils 
of their own accord and carried to completion through trial 
and error, no matter how crude the process and the product. 
Both Froebel and Dewey valued joyful activities on the part of 
children. But while the former was concerned with the joy 
of doing something beautiful, although in a mechanical, 
customary way, the latter with the spontaneous joy of work, 
although crude and cumbrous, yet freely undertaken and 
curiously executed. A 
One of the oft-quoted aphorisms of Dewey is: “The 
school is not preparation for life: it is life.” As in ethics, so 
in education Dewey stressed the continuous passage of expe- 
rience from worse to better. He considered the concepts of 
preparation for future life and independence of adulthood 
only as by-products of education. In this regard he said: 
“Education has been traditionally thought of as preparation: 
as learning, acquiring certain things because they will later be 
useful....., Education is thought of also as something needed 
by some human beings merely because of their dependence 
upon others....-- The best thing that can be said about any 
special process of education, like, that of the formal school 


period, is that it renders its subject capable of further educa- 


tion: more sensitive to condition of growth and more able to 
take advantage of them. Acquisition of skill, possession of 
knowledge, attainment of culture are not ends: they are 
marks of growth and means to its continuity. ’_The impli- 
cation is that education is æ life-long process of growth which 
enables the subject to work out his own salvation. As Dewey’s 
plan had direction—direction towards growth—so it struck “a 
balance between the intellectual and practical phases of life.” 

Thomas Huxley and Herbert Spencer demanded more of 


science and less of literature in schools, the former for the dis- 
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ciplinary value of science and the latter on the ground that 
the content of science was highly useful in life. John Dewey 
also wanted more science in the school course. But he wanted 
it from a different viewpoint. The science taught in schools 
should not come from the books but from the practical acti- 
vities of useful occupations. Besides, he had no faith in the 
so-called liberal education of the leisure-class people on the 
ground that it was an anachronism inea democratic back- 
ground of an industrial age. This was well in accord with his 
explicit views on education: “Full education comes only when 
there is a reasonable share on the part of each person, in 
proportion to capacity, in shaping the aims and policies of the 
social group to which he belongs.” 

Although there is an industrial bias in the pedagogy of 
Dewey, viewed in its historical perspective industrialisation 
also has its cultural aspects no less liberalising than the re- 
-cognised liberal education. In this regard Dewey says: “The 
industrial history of man is not a materialistic or merely uti- 
litarian affair. It is a matter of intelligence. Its record is the 
record of how man learned to think, think to some effect, 
to transform the condition of life so that life itself became a 
different thing. It is an ethical record as well; the account 
of the conditions which men have patiently wrought out to 
serve their ends.” 

Thus Deweyan pedagogy differs from the pedagogy of 
any other brand in many respects. There can be no clear 
formulation of aims and ends in advance. Placed in the 
position of a discoverer, the educand will himself formulate 
his own aims and ideals suited to his natural endowment as 
moulded by the opportunities in his social environment. The 
only trace of idealism is the faith in the capacity of the child 
to grow and change towards perfectibility. The educator is 
called upon to reorient himself by removing all preconceived 
ideas from his mind. He may not retain the plasticity of mind 
like a child, but his experience iP properly utilised will stand 
him in good stead to plan suitable activities for the children. 

The courses of studies should be framed on the naturai 
interests of children “in conversation or communication, in 
inquiry or finding out things, in making things or construc- 
tion, and in artistic expression.” These were the primary 
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interests of the human race as a whole in the remote past 
and if properly organised, these four-fold interests would 
bring far greater satisfaction to the children than the intel- 
lectual abstractions from books only. 

In fine, Dewey would not accept the old view of educa- 
tion as the dynamic aspect and practical application of philo- 
sophy, which would mean that the theory of education was to 
be deduced from the “systematised mistakes and prejudices 
of our ancestors.” “A true philosophy should emerge from 
successful educational practices and not the other way about, 
i.e. the culmination and cumulation of our experiences in the 
field of education should be formulated into the philosophy of 
life. For Dewey says: “Philosophy of education is not an 
external application of readymade ideas to a system of prac- 
tice having a radically different origin and purpose: it is only 
an explicit formulation of the problems of the formation of 
right mental and moral habitudes in respect to the difficul- 
ties of contemporary life. The most penetrating definition of 
philosophy which can be given, is, then, that it is the theory 


of education in its most general phases.” 
A Critical Review: 


A, N. Whitehead said: “All truly great ideas seem some- 
what absurd when first proposed.” This was the case in re- 
gard to pragmatism and instrumentalism which challenged the 
existence of preconceived values and their validities under all 
circumstances. Moreover, it was considered impossible for 
one and all to formulate their tentative ideals consistent with 
the varying needs of the time and place and in accord with 
their varying capabilities. They were then required to modify 
them from time to time in the light of their experiences and 
the results of experiments in emergent life-situations. - Few, 
very few were considered fit to bear that heavy responsibility, 


having nothing to fall back upon. { $ 
blished his “Reconstruction in Philosophy” in 


Dewey pu 
1920 after the conclusion of the first World War, when all 
letely shattered, idealism stood 


nobler aspirations were comp i l 
on its last legs and ethics was on verge of its retirement from 
human habitations. When first proposed this philosophy of 
Instrumentalism received a mixed reception both at home and 
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abroad. Many people consciously criticised Instrumentalism as 

` unacceptable but unconsciously accepted it as dynamic Ideal- 
ism. More thoughtful section designated Instrumentalism as 
a criticism or method and not a full-fledged philosophy. There 
was no dearth of angry exchange of views also. Weil-known 
British philosopher, idealist, Bertrand Russel wrote: “Mr 
Dewey has an outlook, which, where it is distinctive, is in 
harmony with the age of industrialism and collective enter- 
prise.” Dewey of course mildly retorted that this connecting 
of pragmatism with American industrialism was as much un- 
justified as the linking of Russel’s idealism to the interests of 
English landed gentry. So there was so much divergence of 
views at the highest level of philosophers. 

In the meantime, some modern developments in education 
—Kilpatrik’s project method, Parkhurst’s Dalton plan, Wash- 
burne’s Winnetka plan, Wirt’s Gary School system—recorded 
a wealth of informations in pedagogy. Though these plans 
and schemes were initiated from different viewpoints, they 
had an inner affinity-with the spirit of Dewey. The success of 
these plans smoothed some of the angularities of revolt and 
reaction against the child-centered, democratic educational 
ideas of John Dewey. 

Then came the second World War with its damaging re- 
cord of untold miseries to innocent people all over the world. 
Of all countries, Japan which showed so much honour to Dewey 
and to his views became the worst sufferer. Still, as late as 1948) 
Dewey felt that his diagnosis of evils was quite correct and it 
would have been better if he had given the name, 
tion of Philosophy” instead of 
to his book. 

As to the popular charg 
“The destructive use made of 


“Reconstruc- 
“Reconstruction in Philosophy” 


e against science Dewey says: 


! r the fission of nucleus of an atom 
has become the stock-in-trade of the assault upon science. 


What is so ignored as to be denied is that this destructive 
consequence occurred not only in a war but because of the 
existence of war, and that war as an institution antedates by 
unknown millennia the appearance on the human scene of 
anything remotely resembling scientific inquiry.” —The im- 
plication of the above was the total abolition of war. On this 


Dewey arid Russel and all men of good will might fully agree, 
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no matter whether it was dynamic idealism or a mora! recons- 
truction in philosophy. So, both in philosophy and pedagogy, 
the views of John Dewey still prevail, as forceful as before 
and more convincing than in the past. 


—— 


Reconstruction in Philosophy opens: 
lower animals because he preserves 


“Man differs from the 
his past experiences.” 


The School and Society opens: “We are apt to look at the 
school from an individualistic standpoint, as something 
between teacher and pupil or between teacher and parent. 
That which interests us most is naturally the progress 
made by the individual child of our acquaintance, his 
normal physical development, his advance in ability to 
read, write and figure ...----- 
as these that we judge t 
rightly so. Yet the range of the outlook needs to be 


changed.” 


VIVEKANANDA 


“Arise, awake, ..... 


—Spake Swamiji 


“We try to understand and appreciate whatever Europe 
has produced, but do not imagine that therefore we 
despise what India has pro-, 
duced. ... And if you study 
our poetry, our religion, and 
our philosophy, you would 
find that we are not what 
you call heathens or mis- 
creants, but know as much ` 
of the Unknowable as you 
do, and have seen perhaps . 
‘even deeper into it than you 
have!”—These ‘significant 
words were spoken by 
Prince Dwarakanath Tagore, 
while at Paris, in the year 
1844 to the world-renowned 
German Indologist, Max Mull- 
er, then a budding scholar, 
in course of a friendly talk 
between the two. The present writer wishes the words were 
addressed better to the self-forgetful people of his own country 
than to a foreign scholar, who, of his own accord, chose to love 
India and her cultural heritage and some reference were made 
to the knowable of the household as done to the Unknowable 
of the hermitage. 

India searched for both the Knowable and the Unknow- 
able ever since her pre-Vedic days. The excavations of 
Mohenjadaro, for example, have unearthed both .the seals 
and symbols of the knowable objects along with the images 
of meditation into the Unknowable. That search for know- 
ledge of both the types, though not clearly demarcated al- 
ways, continued through the Vedic, Buddhist, Recapitulative 
(Hindu), Muslim, British periods in India, in spite of set-backs 


Vivekananda 
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from time to time. Among the persons in the forefront 
Valmiki, Vashista, Gargi, Yanjavalkya, Shankara, Ramanuj, 
Nagarjun, Dipankar, Budha, Chaitanya, Rammohon, Ram- 
krishna and many others; among institutions, Takshashila 
(Taxila), Amaravati (Dhanyakatak), Nalanda and others ; 
among revelations and illuminations, the Vedas, the Puranas, 
the Upanishadas, Dvaitabad, Advaitabad and so on. 

Coming still nearer, we find the heavy gloom of des- 
pondency of the ninéteenth century, after the failure of the 
First War of Indian Independence, spitefully called Sepoy 
Mutiny, (1857), all groping in the dark for sometime. About 
one hundred years earlier we noted a similar situation in 
France, but fortunately for the people, the revolution there 
was a success ; whereas in India, under a different condition, 
the uprising proved abortive to the prolongation of her 
miseries too deep for tears. But one thing India had in 
common with France or any other in a similar situation. 
India began to think anew and in the way of her own to 
bring about an end to her miseries. 

The scholars and philosophers mostly began to think 
about the age-old advice of the Gita, “Udharet atmanatma- 
nam” (Raise yourself by your own efforts). The efforts of the 
people manifested as much through the earlier cultural orga- 
nisations like Asiatic Society, Bengal Branch (1784), social and 
religious ones like Brahma Sabha (1914), Arya Samaj (1875) 
as through the later political bodies like the Indian National 
Congress (1885) and such efforts proved fruitful to the extent 
they were in tune with the genius of the people. As the 
Greek genius placed everything under politics, so the Indian 
genius subordinated all relating to human life and society to 
religion, might be what passed for religion was in many cases 
a reflex of the customs only. 

However, the momentous question í 
devaya habisha bidhema” (Whom to offer the homage), or in 
plain words, whom or which to select as the true representa- 
tive from the bewildering complexities of persons, principles 
and institutions, indicated in this connection. We want a 
man of the recent times who can be called the undisputed 
representative of the Indian genius in his deep, unstinted love 
for the people, high and low, correct appreciation of the Indian 


arises, ‘““Kasmat 
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philosophy of life and above all, perfect realisation of the 
spirit of religion. 

He was unquestionably Ramakrishna, Saint of Dakshines- 
war, of whom his disciple Vivekananda rightly said: “His life 
is a searchlight of infinite power thrown upon the mass of 
Indian religious thought. He was the living commentary 
to the Vedas and their aim. He had lived in one life the whole 
cycle of the national religious existence in India.” 

` Of course, the Saint apparently did not execute his plans 
himself, but left the whole burden of responsibilities to his 
worthy disciple, Swami Vivekananda, fully prepared by his 
Master for the task entrusted to him. So we shall mainly be 
concerned with Ramakrishna’s Vivekananda, who through his 
ceaseless activities at home and abroad drew more attention 
than his Master. 


Background i 


The immediate background was practically the whole 
history of the Reformation Age of the nineteenth century. , 
India lost her independence several times and the sanctity of 
her religion was not spared always, but uptill now the solid 
core of her soul was in tact, invincible for the worst victors. 
But this time with the advent of the British, the people were 
confronted with an unprecedented crisis, crisis of culture as- 
saulted both from within and without. The political sub- 
jugation of the country prepared the ground for the proselytis- 
ing business of the Christian missionaries, who, with a few 
honourable exceptions, opened educational institutions of their 
own ostensibly for humanitarian reasons but really for preach- 
ing Christianity to the immature minds. Some of the corrupt 
ptactices in the society such as sutice (abolished, 1829), pro- 
hibition of sea voyage (automatically approved in course of 
time) and widow marriage (legalised through the efforts of 
Vidyasagar), were obviously untenable and this seamy side 
of life offered an easy clue to the designing missionaries to 
condemn the Hindu religion as a whole. f 

At this juncture, Raja Rammohon Roy (1727-1833) came 
out for the reformation of the Hindu society. By dint of his 
deep erudition and rare capacity for free thinking, Rammohon 
proved the fallacy of idolatry in the Hindu religion. Though 
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the orthodox section of the Hindu community could not 
accept Rammohon’s views in toto and so quickly, on the whole, 
he gave a timely lead to the people to follow it up. In some 
respects, there had been an excess and the high-minded Raja 
openly admitted, the moment he could realise it. ‘The 
students of the Hindu College (established, 1800) were easily 
led astray by the young unthinking professor, Derozio, on the 
theory of unrestricted individualism, borrowed from the 
French philosophers “of the revolution period. In the biogra- 
phy of Raja Rammohon Roy, his repentance is recorded thus: 
“In his younger days, his mind had been deeply struck with 
the eyils of believing too much, and against that he directed 
all his energies ; but, in his later days, he began to feel, that 
there was much, if not greater, danger in the tendency to 
believe too little.” 

Rammohon went to England in 1830 to plead with the 
British rulers for certain administrative reforms in India but 
unfortunately. he died there in 1833. His ablest follower, Prince 
Dwarakanath Tagore also died in England in 1846. It appears 
that there was error of judgment on the part of his son, 
Maharshi Debendranath Tagore (1817-1905), who with twenty 
followers formed the Brahma Samaj, subsequently altogether 
a new sect in 1850. Thus the Maharshi forfeited the right 
to suggest reforms in the Hindu society as a member of the 
community. Although the Brahma Samaj saved a good 
many promising Hindu youngmen from their conversion to 
Christianity, the sect was itself weakened by internal dissen- 
sions. It was first bifurcated in 1866 into the Adi Brahma 
Samaj of the Maharshi and the Indian Brahma Samaj of 
Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen (1838-1884), on the mono- 
poly of priesthood to the Brahmins only and again the latter 
subdivided in 1878 into the Brahmananda’s New Dispensation 
and Shibnath Sastri’s General Brahma Samaj on the issue ot 
a girls’ marriage before the approved marriageable age. Thus 
the Brahma Sabha of Rammohon, which was expected to 
lessen the rigours of the existing castism, created a medley 
of subcastes in the group itself within 64 years of its existence. 
Moreover, some of them had much too leaning to Christianity 
in respect to original sin and similar catechisms and all of 
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them were more or less antagonistic to Hinduism, at least im 
denouncing the authority of the Vedas. 

Thus in a short period of time everything relating to 
social reforms went criss-cross in Bengal and no promise of 
anything better was forthcoming from the other parts of the 
country. This thoroughly exposed the country’s poverty of 
man power in the truest sense, which alone could save her 
from the predicament of the worst form, when the reformers 
themselves fell in need of reformation. “At last the required 
man power came, although from the unexpected quarters. 


Ramakrishna’s Vivekananda : 


Natural science tells us that nothing is lost or destroyed. 
What is apparently lost in one form actually returns in 
another. Sometimes, this theory of conservation of energy 
seems to hold good in spheres other than that of physical 
sciences. In the year 1833, India lost an illustrious son in 
Raja Rammohon Roy in England and in the same year of 
1833 or three years latér in 1836,* she had in her lap another 
in the shape of Ramkrishna as the world knows him. , 

Gadadhar, for that was the name given by the parents, 
was born to a poor Brahmin family in a remote, out-of-the-way 
village of Kamarpukur in Hooghly district. The pious 
parents, it is said, had some indication of the coming of a 
godly child and the child himself, as he grew up, showed 
some marks of his future greatness in respect to his deep love 
of God and his capacity to pick up things with astonishing 
quickness. : 

Rani Rashmoni (died, 1861) of revered memory establish- 
ed the temple of goddess Kali at Dakshineswar in 1853. Soon 
after Gadadhar, then a boy of bare twenty, appointed as priest 
for the daily worship of the goddess Kali prayed to the Deity 
with all his heart, sometimes for the whole night, to see Her 
in Her real form. In a short time, the young priest developed 
divine madness, which could not be cured by any skill medi- 
cal or otherwise. To divert his attention to other things, he 
was removed to his village home and married to a minor girl, 
then called Saradamoni and afterwards known as Sri Sri Ma. 


*Max Muller gave 1833, whereas other biographers 1836, as the year 


of birth. 
. 
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The marital ceremony over, Gadadhar again came back to 
Dakshineswar and was allowed to reside in the temple pre- 
mises, though not for long as the priest as before. At Dakshi- 
neswar he underwent long and tedious practices of all reli- 
gions, Hinduism, Budhism, Islam, Christianity in general and 
the different shades within the structure of Hinduism in 
details, with a view to getting at the truths in all of them. 

His trance and meditation drew the attention of all, 
people big or small, who flocked in their thousands to Dakshi- 
neswar to satisfy their curiosity or to seek his guidance for 
their spiritual uplift. No small wonder that some strange 
people like Totapuri and Bhairabi (Yogeswari), absolutely un- 
called for, came and taught him Vedanta Philosophy and the 
Tantrik forms of worship, same scholars like Vidyasagar and 
Prof. Hastie came for an intellectual understanding, some social 
reformers like Keshab Chandra Sen and Bijay Krishna Goswami 
for some new light on religion and so on and so forth— all too 
long, mystic and mysterious to account for. But still no escape. 
For, we have not come to the most significant part of the story 
as yet. Among the visitors, there were some college students 
and amongst the latter there was one called Narendranath 
Datta, who in due course came to be known as Swami Vive- 
kananda. 

Narendranath, or simply Naren was son, born in 1863, 
of Biswanath Datta, a well-to-do lawyer of Simulia in Calcutta 
proper. The mother, Bhubaneswari, who was, as in the case 
of Ramakrishna, foretold in her dream of the coming of Shiva 
“or Mahadeva, god of all gods, as her son, found surprising cor- 
roboration in the fearless spirit, strong will and meditative 
concentration of the boy in his playful activities. While a 
college student, Naren first saw Ramakrishna one evening in 
the house of a neighbour Surendranath Mitra, where the 
former, loved by all for his devational songs, was called in to 
sing one or two suitable songs to the Saint. On this very 
occassion of first meeting (1880), Ramakrishna called Naren 
aside and addressed him not as an ordinary boy but as a great 
celestial Rishi (ascetic) drawn to the earth to alleviate the 
sufferings of the mortals, a syllable of which was too hard to 
be swallowed by most credulous people even. 

However, days rolled on unfolding incident after incident, 
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some recorded and others not, but all pointing to the way of 
fulfilment of Ramkrishna’s mission. Naren paid occasional 
visits to Ramkrishna at Dakshineswar, heard his talks (dia- 
logues), so full of wisdom, sang devotional songs, witnessed the 
trance of devotion, all of which had a cumulative effect on 
the mind of Naren, though a non-believer still. Most em- 

barrassing to Naren and extremely funny to all was the elo- 

quent praise of Naren, son of Biswanath Datta, depicted as a 

powerful, awakened soul in respect to the true realisation of 

God and his latent capacity to carry that message to others. 

Naren had to tolerate this eulogy with a mild protest as an 
_instance of insanity side by side with wisdom and dismissed. 
it as a matter of no importance, whatsoever. Not that Naren 

had not heard laudatory words from others. Commenting on 
his performance in a debate, Prof. Hastie of General Assembly 

college praised him thus: “He is an excellent philosophical 

student. In all the German and English Universities there is 

not one student as brilliant as he is.” The point is that Ram- 

krishna praised him most and Naren was the last person to 

be influenced, far less puffed up by any amount of approba- 

tion showered on him. Sister Nivedita rightly described 

Naren’s reaction to the “old man’s exaggerated estimate” in 

this way: “It is a deep unspoken consciousness of greatness, 

of which life itself is to be the sole expression.” à 

In the meantime, the sudden death of Naren’s father due 

to heart disease created an utter confusion in the household. 

With no alternative source of income and confronted with 

legal proceedings to oust them from the homestead, Naren 

moved foot-sore from office to office in the sun-burnt city of 

Calcutta for an employment just sufficient to keep the wolves 

of eviction and starvation from the door. Once Naren who, 

out of worldly anxieties, sought the favour of Ramakrishna’s 
pleading to goddess Kali for the solution of his economic prob- 

lems, was encouraged by the Saint to do it himself; but 
strangely enough, Naren repeatedly asked for realisation, 
devotion and renunciation (Jnana, Bhakti and Bairagya) in- 
stead of material well-being which led him to the Deity. Ram- 
krishna, however, found no sign of imprudence on the part of 
Naren, who afterwards repented the omission of his economic 
difficulties before the Deity; yet, out of compassion, Ram- 
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krishna assured Naren of a modest provision of plain living for 
the family. At this stage Naren worked for sometime asa 
teacher in the school of Vidyasagar and somehow made both 
ends meet. But, even before Naren’s worldly anxieties were 
completely overcome, Ramakrishna himself fell victim to: 
“clergy-man’s throat”, which ultimately turned into cancer. 
Thus both the shelters, paternal and spiritual, were on fire and 
it was a period of great ordeal for Naren, who had more than, 
usual sensitivity to the sufferings of others. i 
The disease of Ramakrishna having taken a serious turn 
for the worse, his disciples removed him for convenience of; 
nursing and treatment to a rented house at Cossipore towards 
the middle of 1885. Giving up his teachership in the school,; 
Naren also joined the other disciples there for constant, un- 
divided attention to the ailing Master. Thus getting together, 
these youngmen devoted their spare time to meditation and 
serious study. of the different branches of learning according to. 
their liking and thereby created an atmosphere of a monastic, 
university there. On the other hand, while giving finishing 
touches to the characters of his children, Ramakrishna, in 
sick-bed, transferred most of his miraculous powers, acquired 
through the long twelve years of meditation at Dakshineswar 
to Naren, who was decidedly the best of the lot around him. 
Thus like a stage manager stepping aside from a full-set stage, 
Ramkrishna Paramahansa, the Great Stage-Master, quitted the 
stage he had set up, on the 15th August, 1886 by sinking into 
his last trance of meditation, that knew no break. : 
In the absence of the Master, the full responsibility of 
guiding, protecting and utilising the talents of the spiritually 
orphaned children of Ramkrishna, fell on the shoulders of 
Naren, then a youngman of twenty-three, who was not yet out. 
of the wood of his paternal household, still infested with 
wolves. The first proof of his able leadership was the averting; 
of an undignified quarrel over the ashes of Ramkrishna by 
handing over the major part of them to the householder dis- 
ciples who wanted to keep them in their custody. Soon after, 
the young monks had to vacate the Cossipore gardenhouse 
and shift to another at Baranagar—subsequently known as 


the Alambazar Math. 


‘The life of the young monks under the leadership of 
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Naren was unique, uncomparable as an example of ‘plain 
living and high thinking’ As space does not permit us to go 
into details, we give only one example, leaving the rest to the 
imaginative insight and curiosity of the reader. “They had 
only one piece of cloth amongst them that was good enough 
to be worn across the shoulders, outside the monastery.” 
Poverty was there, sometimes in an acute form ; but it was not 
all due to that alone. For, they could afford to distribute 
numerous copies of the “Bhagabat Gita’ and Thomas a 
Kempis’ “Imitation of Christ” among the enlightened, 
respectful readers. 

Since the middle of 1888, we find Swamiji (no more Naren) 
and his flock in the roles of wandering friars, singly or simulta- 
neously, though in different directions and yet sometimes chas- 
ing one another for reasons of health and safety. During the 
later part of 1888, Swamiji visited Brindabon, Hrisikesh and 
some other holy places of North India, returning to Baranagar 
(Calcutta) towards the end of the year with his first disciple, 
Sadananda. By the end of 1889, Swamiji again went out on 
his tour of North India residing for about three months from 
January to March, 1890 at Gazipur in the lure of some spiri- 
tual light from Paohari (Pavanahari) Baba and returned to 
Baranagar with renewed faith in his Master Ramkrishna, 
though no more, in May of the same year. 

Now we come to the third shift of his wandering of seven 
years in two phases from 1890 to 1893 in South India and 

“from 1893 to 1897 in the western world. During the first phase 
of the tour in South India, he purposely concealed his identity 
altogether so that he could have a full view of what India was, 
unnoticed by others. He made no difference between princes 
and peasants, pundits and pariahs, as he visited the palaces, 
cottages and sacred places and moreover, he learnt whatever 
he found worthwhile, no matter from whomsoever it came. 
The little we know of this period of travel is as interesting as 
it is instructive and inspiring too. While at Cape Comorin, 
Swamiji swam across the narrow straight to a rocky island, 
which has since been known as Vivekananda Mount and had 
a full view of India from outside. Thus, by this time, Swamiji 
had his formative influences from three sources: (1) Usual 
education from the school and the college ; (2) The life and 
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teachings of his Master, Sri Ramkrishna ; (3) The intimate 
knowledge of every nook and corner of Indian life and learn- 
ing as revealed in course of his wanderings. 

Few, very few, if at all any, understood the problems of 
India as penetratively and comprehensively as Swamiji did. 
The paradox of plenty and poverty, the paradox of wisdom 
and ignorance, the paradox of antiquity and modernity—all 
such paradoxes presented bewildering problems of unmeasur- 
able magnitudes to Swamiji. He fully realised it and that also 
quickly enough that very little could be expected from the 
rulers of the so-called Indian states, though most of them: 
were ever willing to look to the personal comforts of Swamiji. 

In the meantime, towards the beginning of the year 1893, 
fragmentary news of the Chicago Parliament of Religions, to 
be held towards the closing of the year, trickled to the ears 
of the Madrasi disciples, who tried to prevail upon Swamiji to 
attend that international conference on behalf of Hindu reli- 
gion, which was going unrepresented. Instead of himself 
deciding whether to agree or not, Swamiji patiently waited for 
ihe advice of Sri Sri Ma, whose approval decided the issue. 

In May, 1893, Swamiji sailed from Bombay, visiting 
Colombo in Ceylon, Canton in China and Yokohama and 
other cities in Japan en route to Vancouver across the Pacific. 
In his letter from Yokohama to his Madrasi friends and fol- 
lowers, Swamiji noted that the people of the Rising Japan 
stood in keen contrast with their Indian and Chinese counter- 
parts, who were still slumbering, weakened and exhausted 
under the weight of accumulating social prejudices. 

On reaching the American soil, Swamiji was suddenly 
confronted with numerous difficulties: First, he was too early 
for the confererice to be held in September ; secondly, it was 
too late for enrolment as a delegate ; thirdly, he was without 
any credentials, an essential condition for such enrolment ; 
and lastly, he was short of funds to meet the expenses of 
costly living there for a long time.—Any one of these difficul- 
ties might prove insurmountable to an ordinary person ; but 
Swamiji, supported by his faith in Ramkrishna’s mission, over- 
came all of them one after another. Among the people who 
came forward to help Swamiji of their own accord and the 
depth and warmth of whose sincerity did not diminish with 
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the time, the people of India would never forget the names of 
two chance acquaintances: Prof. J. H. Right of Harvard 
University and Mrs George W. Heil. In connection. with the 
credentials, the Professor remarked: “To ask you,. Swami, for 
your credentials is like, asking the sun to state its right to 
shine.”—This well-deserved remark of unreserved appreciation 
not only helped Swamiji a good deal in regard to his enrol- 
ment as a delegate but also made the speaker immortal in the 
subcontinent of India. The good lady, Mrs Heil, was simply 
mother-like in her dealings with Swamiji and did her best to 
remove his difficulties as a mother regardless of any other 
consideration. 

The 11th September, 1893 became a Red-Letter Day, on 
which the august assembly held its first session under the 
presidentship of Dr Barrows, who first introduced the dele- 
gates to the audience. After the address of welcome, each 
delegate made a suitable speech dwelling on the specialities of 
his own religion. The youngest delegate, the yellow-clad. 
Swami, who had no prepared speech, began extempore, in 
response to welcome, thus: “Sisters and Brothers of America, 
be Me Eo) AE joy unspeakable to rise in response 

a al welcome which you have given 


The world knows what e 


; ffect it had on the minds of the 
audience, 


who hailed the novel way of address with a thunder- 
ous clapping for two minutes. In a sense, Swamiji, in his short 
Speech, prepared the American minds for a grand feast of 
ideas Setting ready for them, the gist of which was given 
thus: “I am proud to belong to a religion, which has i ht 
the world both tolerance and universal acceptance. We belie 


rae’ panier kon bat e acs al cig 
' joy unsp passed on to the audience in 
the conference hall and was readily carried to the whole popu- 
lace, who for sometime had no topic other than oat 
for discussion in the parlour, in the play-ground or in ihe 
market-place. On the other hand, in the conference hall Vive. 
kananda served newer and newer ideas: “Ye divinities F 
carth—sinners ! It is a sin to call a man so; it isa E 
libel on human nature.” In the closing session, the wanes 
monk, Swamiji, boldly announced before the world forum: that 
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every religion must shake off the idea of “exclusive survival” 
and “destruction of others”. In the same breath, his prophe- 
tic announcement was: “... upon the banner of every reli- 
gion will soon be written, in spite of resistance: “Help and not 
Fight,” “Assimilation and not Destruction,” “Harmony and 
Peace and not Dissension.” . 

Even after the conference Vivekananda felt an inner call 
to stay on, lecturing, to all classes of people for about two years 
at a stretch. So, if the success was measured in terms of 
publicity, Swamiji had enough of it; if measured by the 
honour of Hindu religion being vindicated before the whole 
world, it was more than enough. Vivekananda wanted 
neither, He wanted that the East and the West should inter- 
change their ideas to their mutual benefit. This was not forth- 
coming so easily. So, Swamiji made a change in his pro- 
gramme ; he wanted to meet the individuals in small classes 
to teach them Vedanta Philosophy and the different Yogas: 
with practical demonstrations on them. As a result, 
the world had Swamiji’s invaluable works on Yogas— 
Raja-yoga (July, 1894), Karma-yoga (December, 1895), Bhakti- 
yoga (February, 1896), Jnana-yoga (May, 1896) in succession— 
and above all, a worthy band of American workers, Abhaya- 
nanda, Kripananda, Sister Haridasi and others, mostly in 
Indian names, who might carry on with the mission of Ram- 
krishna, independent of Swamiji’s personal guidance. 

Swamiji had to fight against heavy odds all through, both 
from the friendly and unfriendly quarters. Some tried to 
paint him as a political agitator, some talked about the nature 
of food he ate, some questioned the propriety of his earning 
money and so on. He ignored many and gave appropriate 
replies to others. As to politics, he said that God and Truth 
were his only politics and the rest? rubbish. (Letter to Ala- 
singa, Paris, 9th Sept., 1895). 

On invitations from England, Swamiji crossed the Atlan- 
tic to visit England twice, for the first time in 1895 via France 
and Paris and for the second time in 1896. 

On his first visit, Swamiji as a British subject crossed the 
Dover and entered London, heart of the gigantic empire, in a 
dubious mood as to how the people there would receive his 
ideas. But in a short time of three months from September 
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to November, he was pleased to note the strength of British 
character, obedient but self-reliant, slow but sure to stick to 
what it found to be correct. On the whole, the people and 
the press cordially welcomed the message, Swamiji carried to 
them. It may be noted that as a result of his preaching there 
the highly educated lady-teacher, Miss Margaret E. Noble 
slowly but with sure, unfaltering steps, proceeded to the goal 
of life pointed to the audience by Swamiji and dedicated her- 
self as Sister Nivedita to the service of Indian humanity. In 
her book “The Master As I Saw Him”, Sister Nivedita has 
described Swamiji’s two visits to England among other things, 
in detail. 

At the persistent requests of his American disciples, 
Swamiji returned to America in December, 1895 to stay there 
till April next. This time he delivered his speeches on 
“Karma-yoga”, “Bhakti-yoga’, “Ideals of Universal Religion”, 
“Ideals of Indian Womanhood” at Boston and other places. 
He was also invited to speak on “Vedanta Philosophy” before 
the Graduate Philosophical Society of Harvard University. All 
these speeches were faithfully recorded by his stenographer, 
J. J. Goodwin and subsequently transcribed into long hand 
for publication. 

Swamiji returned to London in April, 1896 and held 
regular classes at the residence of his host Mr Sturdy. We 
began by referring to a talk between Prince Dwarakanath 
Tagore and Max Muller at Paris in 1844. Specially invited, 
Swamiji went to the Oxford University in May, 1896 and was 
very happy to meet the renowned savant, Max Muller, who 
had studied Indian religion and philosophy for over fifty 
years. Max Muller’s writing on “Real Mahatmas” in the 
magazine “Nineteenth Century” had already drawn Swamiji’s 
attention and his subseqtent publication “Ramkrishna and 
His Teachings” was highly appreciated. Max Muller describ- 
ed how Ramkrishna explained to Totapuri that Ramkrishna’s 
love for his Mother (goddess Kali) was no superstition. 
“.,.. Ramkrishna made him (Totapuri) understand that in the 
Absolute there is no thou, nor I, nor God, nay, that is beyond 
all speech and thought. As long, however, there is the least 
grain of relativity left, the Absolute is within thought and 
speech and within the limits of the mind, which mind is sub- 
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servient to the universal mind and consciousness; and this 
omniscient, universal consciousness was to him (Ramkrishna) 
his Mother and God.’—Such élucidation by a European 
scholar was helpful to the cause Vivekananda had taken up. 

During the months of July to September, accompanied by 
the Seviers and Miss H. F. Muller, he visited France, Switzer- 
land and Germany. The view of the Alpine lakes, peaks and 
glaciers gave so much joy and relief to Swamiji after the stre- 
nuous work of the låst three years that he made up his mind 
to build a monastery in the lap of the Himalayas and this idea 
was in due course realised with the establishment of Almorah 
Mayabati Math. From Geneva Swamiji went to see Prof. Paul 
Deussen of Kiel University, who had invited Swamiji and 
whose love of Vedanta Philosophy had an attraction for him. 
This meeting with a kindred soul brought unique pleasure 
to Swamiji. The Professor also was so unwilling to part with 
Swamiji that he came up to London with him. 

In December, with the Seviers and Miss Muller, Swamiji 
left for India, visiting Rome on his way and arriving at 
Colombo on the 15th'January, 1897- Colombo, of course, 
offered the first home-coming ovation to the world-conquering 
hero and Ramnad and other places vied with one another in 
their welcome, respectful and tumultuous welcome, to their 
Swamiji on his tremendous success. In view of its first initia- 
tive in the mission, Madras had reason to be so very enthu- 
siastic about his reception. Numerous invitations poured in 
from all parts of the country to offer him suitable receptions. 
But Swamiji had to decline many ; first, for the reason 
that there was no change in Swamiji, though there was so 
much, change in others’ estimate of him and secondly, attend- 
ing so many functions meant a heavy strain on his health, 
which had been failing for sometime. After about one month’s 
stay in Madras, Swamiji came to Calcutta by sea and was 
received by the people with all respects due to him. 

A Vaishnab poet sang to God in this strain: “Since birth 
Thy Face I see; but to the eye no satiety.”*—Exactly that 
was the condition with our Swamiji. In a short time, with 
the European disciples Swamiji went out on his tour in North 


* Author's attempt for versified rendering. 
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India, visiting Almorah, Kashmir, Sealkot, Khetri and returned 
to Calcutta in December. 

In January, 1898, Sister’ Nivedita (Margaret) arrived at 
Calcutta to devote her life, already dedicated, to the mission 
of Ramkrishna. For the major part of the year Swamiji was 
occupied in mind about the construction of Belur Math and 
Temple, which had been taken up through the munificence of 
the disciples, Miss Muller and Mrs Ole Bull. In the mean- 
time, an urgent, though expensive, item of social service under- 
taken by the Ramkrishna Order, was relief work for the plague 
epidemic that broke out in Calcutta in the month of May. 
In June, while at Almorah, Swamiji was highly distressed at 
heart at the news of the sad end by fire of Paohari Baba at 
Gazipur and the death from the fever of his faithful Goodwin 
-at Ootikamand. 

In August, accompanied by Sister Nivedita, who had now, 
reconciled herself to the nature of work expected of her, 
Swamiji visited the Cave Temple of Amarnath and in Septem- 
-ber, the Crumbling Temple of Kshir Bhowani, whose Voice 
to Swamiji was: “YOU SAVE ME OR I SAVE YOU?” 
when the latter thought of reconstructing the temple, des- 
troyed by non-believers. 

In June, 1899, for reasons of health, Swamiji, with Sister 
Nivedita, left for England, arriving in London by the end of 
August. After sometime, he crossed the Atlantic, reaching 
New York in November. This time he lived for about seven 
months in the Pacific coast of California, where he delivered 
‘several lectures on Vedanta Philosophy and allied topics, some 
of which were lost to the world, for there was no arrangement 
for shorthand record. In July, 1900, he again crossed the 
Atlantic to attend the World Conference on “History of Reli- 
gions” in Paris, where he was invited and thus had an oppor- 
tunity to meet many famous persons, who had assembled 
there. After about three months’ Stay in Paris, he left for 
India by way of Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Athens and 
Egypt and arrived at Belur in December. 

During the months of March to May, 1901, Swamiji 
visited some places in East Bengal, including Deobhog, the 
birth place of Nag Mashay, the well-known householder dis- 
ciple of Ramakrishna. Unfortunately, the good soul was no 
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more (died December, 1899); his widow received Swamiji 
most cordially. The poor lady presented a ‘yellow pagree’ to 
Swamiji, who accepted it as a precious gift. He also visited 
Shillong and some other places in Assam but unable to under- 
go further strain of journey returned to Belur in June. 

In January of 1902, he again visited Gaya and Benares. 
The rest of the time, before and after, he spent at Belur in 
silent constructive work, training up a new batch of monks, 
who might carry to completion the onerous work of Ram- 
krishna, just commenced by him. 4 

Believe it or not, Swamiji received the blessing of death 
at will from the Deity of Amarnath, when he worshipped Him. 
But the circumstances lend credence to it. Like Christ, 
Swamiji had his last supper with the other inmates of the 
Math, in a jovial mood and looked to the comforts of the 
disciples with more than usual kindness. When every body 
was completely free, Swamiji sat in his last meditation not to 
rise again, looking at the Temple of Dakshineswar, through 
the open window of his bed-room. This was on the night of 


the 4th day of July, 1902. 
On Education: 


To superficial knowledge, it may appear that Vivekananda 
being mainly concerned with religion, his ideas cannot have 
a direct bearing on education. At one time this superficiality 
led some people to complain that what Swamiji spoke about 
in America had no relation with the religion of the Hindus 
in India and others to apprehend that he really dealt with 
politics under the garb of religion. To remove,any misconcep- 
tion in our case, we should better ask ourselves ; What sort of 
religion did Swamiji preach? What is the line of demarcation 
between the religion, Swamiji preached and the education, 
the very best among us can conceive of? Vivekananda 
preached a universal religion of toleration and such religion 
could be accepted by any one without renouncing his own. 
And the difference between that religion and the ideal educa- 
tion we can think of is as little as the difference between the 


Absolute (Atman) and Ramkrishna’s Mother or God, noted in 
words of Max Muller elsewhere. 
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We in India, for the present at least, speak of godless, 
secular education, not because we are enamoured of godlessness 
but because of the ungodly narrowness in the name of God. 
Swamiji's Vedanta Societies could be compared with the 
Royal Society of England, Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and 
Bombay or Mathematical, Geographical, Historical societies all 
over the world, cutting across all cobwebs of national or reli- 
gious conventions. Besides, such societies gave concrete 
proofs, and not crude promises, of their utility for the pur- 
poses of man-making and character-building, which all edu- 
cational institutions aimed at. As to Swamiji’s practical ex- 
periences, we may recall that he was more of a teacher than a 
preacher in the usual sense of the term. Swamiji had an in- 
exhaustible stock of appropriate stories culled from various 
sources, which he conveniently used for illustrating the abs- 
tract ideas and also for making the abstruse ones interesting. 
The life itself was the life of a hero, fit for hero-worship, parti- 
cularly required for the growing generation. So it seems like 
fighting an imaginary battle to prove that Swamiji was no less 
an educationist than religious monk of a particular Order. 

There are difficulties, of course, in getting at all his educa- 
tional ideas in a compact form, most of them being scattered, 
here and there, all through his writings. Another point to 
note is that Swamiji spoke more than he wrote and while 
speaking, he spoke as an inspired speaker without reference to 
notes. There is a well-known proverb: “Scripta manent, 
verba volent” (written words remain, but the spoken words 
fly away). So, many valuable words of Swamiji flew away 
from us except for the period, the faithful Goodwin preserved 
them through shorthand. Besides, there is practically no 
record of what Swamiji thought and said before he was lionis- 
ed before the world at the Chicago Conference. Still, some 
of his educational ideas have been collected in “Siksha Pra- 
sanga (in Bengali) and “Education” (in English) by Ram- 
krishna Organisations of Bengal and Madras, 

Swamiji’s approach to education has to be studied from 
the standpoint of Idealism, to be precise, Dynamic Idealism. 
For convenience of treatment in a short compass, the main 
ideas may be broadly classified under the following heads: 
(1) Aims of Education; (2) Social Service ; (3) Educational 
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Guidance ; (4) Religious and Moral Education ; (5) Female 
Education ; (6) Further Education. 


Aims of Education : 


“Education is the manifestation of the perfection already 
in man”, said Swamiji. Knowledge did not come from the 
world outside; it was within, residing ‘from everlasting to 
everlasting’. In his speech in June, 1896, on education before 
the ‘Sesame Club” of London and in his Karma-yoga also, 
Swamiji explained the idea by a reference to gravitation dis- 
covered by Newton. The law of gravitation was obtained from 
neither the apple nor the centre of the earth by Newton, but 
from his own mind. The apple simply suggested what New- 
ton obtained by delving deeper into his own mind and remov- 
ing the veil that had covered it so long. 

Swamiji warned people against what they wrongly sup- 
posed to be education. “Education is not the amount of infor- 
mation that is put in your brain and runs riot there, undi- 
gested all your life. ... If education were identical with in- 
formation, the libraries would be the greatest sages in the 
world and encyclopaedias the Rishis.”—In this way he con- 
demned information-mongering in the name of education. On 
the contrary, Swamiji pointed to the same purpose of “man- 
making and character-building” in education as in religion. 
“The end of all education, all training, should be man-making. 
The end and aim of all training is to make the man grow.” 
So, in different situations and in different language, he put all 
importance on man-making and character-building as the sole 
purpose or the summum bonum of education. 

He also stated what character was and how it could be 
formed. In his Karma-yoga, Swamiji says: “If you take the 
character of any man, it really is but the aggregate of ten- 
dencies, the sum total of the bent of his mind.” Thus cha- 
racter is determined by habitual thoughts and deeds. The 
elements of character lie more in small things than in big 
performances. Habitual performance of good deeds leads a 
man irresistibly to something better and of evil deeds to 
worse. Thus, under the influence of some sort of determinism 
man himself is the maker of his fortune and fate alike. Bur 
there is no cause for worry, man can learn as much from pain 


14 
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-as from pleasure, as much from mistakes as from success, and 
turn over a new leaf at any moment. It all depends on’ a 
‘strong will or desire to improve. The light is within him only 
‘covered by an opaque cask, which should be made transparent. 

A man of personality has more influence on others than 
a man of intellect only. The reason is that the former has an 
illuminating character . within, while the latter a flickering 
flame instead. Swamiji says that the science of Yoga holds a 
master key to power through the subtle tapering finesse of the 
mind, which quickens the growth of the man from within as 
physical sciences do from without. The purpose of both is the 
same in the sense of accelerating the slow evolutionary process 
of development, halting and fumbling for ages at the interven- 
ing stages. The spectacular influence of personality was noted 
in the case of prophets, who with little or no sword-play of 
intellect swayed and swang the people of their times’ in- their 
favour. ‘ 


Social Service : 


The manifestation is education. But what for? Swamiji 
had realised the true goal of education, sitting at the feet of 
his Master, Ramkrishna. Swamiji (then Naren) begged the 
secret of the highest meditational trance (Nirbikalpa Samadhi) 
from his Master, who took him severely to task for being so 
selfish for his personal happiness when the latter had designed 
him to offer food and shelter to helpless, hapless people in 
their adversity like a spreading, way-side banyan tree offering 
free shade to old, infirm people from the severity of the sua. 
He also learnt from his Master that he should serve man like: 
God in the spirit of worship, with a mind completely free 
from the senseless vanity of having done any good to others. 

So, Swamiji says: “The education that does not help the 
common mass of people to equip themselves for the struggle 
for life, which does not bring out the Strength of character, a 
spirit of philanthropy and the courage of a lion—is it worth 
the name?” Moreover, education should include the know- 
ledge and application of modern science and technology so- 
that people could produce more to meet their natural wants. 
This also he derived from his Master, who said that people 
with empty stomachs could not: practise religion and. had from: 
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his actual experiences the verification of the same truth in the 
moral degradation of men throughout the country mostly 
from poverty, in course of his wanderings. 

Besides, prejudice of all prejudices was untouchability, a 
standing libel on our national character and road-block obs- 
tacle to all progress. Swamiji gave a clarion call to his people 
to fight it out of its last hiding place. 


Educational Guidange : 

Swamiji. has left enough Educational Guidance both for 
the teacher and the taught. We. find some of the instructions 
mentioned in his lectures on the Yogas, the very name of 
which registers resistance in us for fear of something extremely 
hard and risky. Considered, alpha to, omega; they are both 
hard and risky like life, we live in all its complexities. The 
main difficulty arises from the fact that the term ‘Yoga’ has 
been used in two senses: Union with the Absolute and Union 
with the objects, we attend to. In the latter sense, at least, 
knowingly or not, all people are ‘yogins’ at every moment of 
their life and specially the teachers and the taught, so much 
concerned with interest, attention, and concentration, cannot 
move a single step without being so. 

In Raja-Yoga, Swamiji said: “There is only one method by 
which to attain this knowledge, that which is called concentra: 
tion.” The qualifying ‘this’ does not take away its general 
applicability. By way of illustration, he referred to the scientists, 


who, in their laboratories, had to concentrate the energies of 
their mind and focus them on certain materials for finding out 
their secrets. As to the secret of success he said: “The more 
concentrated it (mind) is, the more power is brought to bear on 
one point ; that is the secret.” The cause of success being 
concentration, the failure in one is the result of failure in the 
other. “Ninety per cent of. thought-force is wasted by the 
ordinary human being and therefore he is constantly com- 
mitting blunders.” Swamiji clearly stated that a man differ- 
ed from an animal in his capacity to concentrate his mind on 
certain objects that counted for his self. As the only means 
to success was concentration, so continence (Brahmacharya) 
was so to concentration, said Swamiji repeatedly. . Whenever, in 


their curiosity, people wanted to know the cause of his mental 
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powers, his memory in particular, Swamiji did not conceal—it 
was entirely due to the chastity of his brain, nourished by his 
unbroken, life-long continence. : 

Among the qualities that make a good pupil, Swamiji 
mentions—purity in thought and speech and real thirst for 
knowledge, accompanied by a steadfast pursuit thereof. The 
pupil must have implicit faith in the character and conduct 
of the teacher and the latter, all love and sympathy for the 
former. He painted the reverse picture of it, thus: “In some 
countries which have neglected to keep up this kind of rela- 
tion, the teacher has become a mere lecturer, the teacher ex- 
pecting his five dollars and the person taught expecting his 
brain to be filled with the teacher’s words and each going 
his own way after this much is done.” 


Religious and Moral Education : 


Vivekananda was a warrior-monk of broad outlook, full 
of life and vitality and yet everwilling to accept and accom- 
modate the views of others provided there were no signs of 
inherent weakness in them, The religion of Vivekananda was 
the religion of the brave, who could hold their heads aloft 
under all circumstances. As to the place of religion in edu- 
cation, his views were clearly and categorically stated as: 
“Religion is the innermost core of education. I do not mean 
my Own or any one's opinion about religion.” He did not 
believe in the doctrines or dogmas and rituals of different 
Sects and communities. The principles of religion could be 
better understood by children if the lives of great saints and 
heroic souls were held before them. For illustration, he gave 
the names—Sri Ramachandra, Sri Krishna (of Kurukshetra 
and not of Brindabon), Mohavir, Sri Ramkrishna and others. 
He was never tired of reminding people of the value of 
effulgent strength and manliness. Even in religious songs he 
would not recominend any effeminate softness, usually asso- 
ciated with the fute, ‘khol’ and ‘karatals’, which had degene- 
rated people so much. 

The depth of his feelings could be understood from his 
advice to youngmen: “Be strong, my young friends, that is m 
advice to you. You will be nearer to Heaven through foot- 
ball than through the study of the Gita.” He recommended 
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the tales of heroic souls in the Upanishads which illustrated 
the virtue of fearlessness. Among, the heroic tales, Swamiji 
must have thought of the one relating to Nachiketa, the dar- 
ing boy, who met Yama, God of Death, and learnt Brahma 
Vidya (Truth of the Absolute) from him. 

Swamiji did not believe that religion could be learnt from 
the Scripture, however well-taught through the words. He 
said: “Religion is not in doctrines or dogmas, nor in inteliec- 
tual argumentation. It is being and becoming. It is realisa- 
tion.” What Swamiji said was that religion was a matter of 
experience and it was to be attained through suitable experien- 
ces and conquered even, if need be, through a ceaseless struggle 
for it. 

Swamiji was not unmindful of highly irreligious things 
perpetrated in the name of religion. In his California speech 
on “The Way to the Realisation of Universal Religion”, he 
said; “We find that though. there is nothing that has brought 
to man more blessings than religion, yet at the same time, 
there is nothing that has brought more horror than religion.” 
So, in the end he says: “Our watchword, then, will be accep- 
tance and not exclusion.” The generosity of mind to accept 
all religions as true to some people, under certain conditions 
and from certain viewpoints—is the only remedy. He would 
advise the acceptance of not only the past and present revela- 
tions but the future also. “We take in all that has been in 
the past, enjoy the light of the present, and open every window 
of the heart for all that will come in the future. Salutation to 
all prophets of the past, to all great ones of the present and to 
all that are to come in the future.” 


Female Education : 

A monk as he was, Swamiji was fully conscious of the 
importance of the Education of Women or Female Education, 
as we call it. Although an idealist, Swamiji’s idealism was 
dynamic. He looked both backward and forward for the 
ideals of womanhood. As he warned India not to forget the 
lofty ideals of Sita, Savitri, Damayanti, so also he recommend- 
ed the teaching of the modern subjects like sewing, embroi- 
dery, and culinary for the peaceful life at home and the art 
of self-defence for the safety of honour in the world outside. 
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It was sheer shortsightedness that simultaneously deprived the 
non-Brahmins of their legitimate rights to the study of the 
Vedas and degraded the womanhood of the country by bind- 
ing them down by the Rules of the Smritis. He recalled with 
pride how in an assembly of erudite scholars, Gargi, though 
defeated in the end, challenged Yajnavalkya about Brahman. 
Though girls had certain problems of their own, their 
education could not be entirely different from that of the 
boys. Swamiji praised the wisdom of Manu who said that girls 
should be educated with as much care and attention as the 
boys, observance of the rules of continence up to a certain age 
being obligatory on both. Swamiji said that as a number of 
boys should remain life-long Brahmacharins, such girls as 
were eager and willing, should be encouraged to lead the life 
of continence and celibacy as Brahmacharinis, who, by 
virtue of the chastity of their brain, would be able to realise 
the true spirit of religion. Still, he thought it better to give 
women complete freedom to decide for themselves as to 
what was best suited to them. The seed of everything he 
derived from the ‘old man’ whose disciple he was. Ram- 
krishna said: “Rishis of broken meditation are born of pious 
and well-to-do parents.”* So Swamiji said: “Female education 
should be spread with religion as its centre.” While in 
America, at the initiative of Mrs Ole Bull, Swamiji spoke be- 
fore the Cambridge ladies of Boston on the “Ideals of Indian 
Womanhood.” The audience were so much inspired and 
enlightened that without the knowledge and permission of 
Swamiji, they sent their hearty congratulations to Swamiji’s 
mother for the immense good done to the mothers and the 
children of America by her son’s excellent elucidation of 
Indian motherhood. In an age, when Indian tradition dis- 
approved the idea of a monk’s talking even to women, Swamiji 
had his scheme of female education experimented upon by 
Sister Nivedita and that ‘also with the full approval of Sri Sri 
Ma. 
Further Education : 


Besides what has been stated above 
numerous topics having’ some 


, Swamiji spoke on 
bearing on education, education 


* This was the view of the Gita also. 
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as a continuous, life-long. process from the cradle to the grave- 
It is mostly Vedanta Philosophy, expressed in a simple lan- 
guage and enlivened with profuse illustrations so that most 
average intelligence could catch the spirit. This art of speak- 
ing most difficult things in a simple language was the gift of 
his Master. 

Swamiji believed that the knowledge of Vedanta would 
infuse a new spirit in every worker, whatever his occupation, 
and would ultimately turn him a better soul, capable of living 
a better life himself and rendering better service to the society. 
Vedanta would teach every man how to work in an unselfish 
manner and unworried over the consequences and thereby 
bring real happiness to him. All feelings of uncertainties 
regarding means and ends, duties and derelictions would not 
be there to perplex the mind in difficult situations. Man 
would work, work better. yet remaining a master of the situa- 
tion and no slave to it. Though needed by one and all, here 
and elsewhere, this spirit of work was needed most by the 
Indian masses, who, for reasons of oppression, were themselves 
extremely unhappy and moreover, extremely unfit for service 
to the society. The pity of the situation was that, in many 
cases, the children of school-going age could not attend schools 
on account of poverty. So there should be an extension 
service, organised by enlightened monks and enterprising 
youngmen, who would carry the useful ideas to the cottage 
doors in the country-side. 

On the whole, the lion-hearted monk loved his country 
so much that he described it as the play-ground of his 
childhood, pleasure garden of his youth and ‘Baranashi’ of his 
old age. He equally felt for the people so much so that he 
was proud to address them all, regardless of castes and creeds, 
as his brothers. Can such love go unreciprocated ? Certainly 
not. The words of Swamiji also have become the lullaby of 
childhood, love lore of youth and no lay sermon of old age 


for the people. 


Raja-Yoga opens: “All knowledge is based upon experience. 
What we call inferential knowledge, in which we go from 
the less to the more general, or from the general to the 


particular, has experience as its basis. 


TAGORE 


“Tagore’s poetry appears to me as the completion, as 
it were, of the work begun by the Vedic Rishis. . 
Tagore’s works prove to us that in the people of India 
there are still hidden such spiritual forces that we need 
not fear for the future of India as a seat of highest 
mental culture that will yet have to teach a great deal 
to us in the West.” 


—Sylvain Levi. 


Prologue : The luminaries in the sky are too many to name 
or to enumerate even. People at different levels of attainments 
ty i Ip. eped and wise 

hel ju, according ig igi 
Inteecttal ahaliaee RU 
there E leige Hra (Ne 
UHR and thë i + HIER 
tiiat slide ihe grasp p! 
the Meaiest understanding 
ol the human species. Simi, 
larly the sky of Indian cul- 
ture is also studded with 
books of numerous catego- 
ries on religion, poetry, his- 
tory, philosophy, which may 
be understood by men, and 
women according to the 
varying degrees of their 


thse potty 
r] mental abilities. But there 

are two books, the Ramayana 
may be fairly understood and 


and the Mahabharata, which 


appreciated by the average amongst us. No wonder, that the 
heroes of these two epics should claim their descents from 
the sun and the moon. 

Let us take up the former first, which m 


; ainly deals with 
the life and deeds of Sri Ramachandra. 


Why do people 


M 


` 
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adore and worship Him? Is it because He was ruler of -the 
rich and powerful kingdom of Ayodhya or because He was 
the conqueror of the indomitable demon, Ravana? Certainly 
not. The simple reason was that the prince of Ayodhya was 
the Comrade of the Chandalas, Saviour of the Savaras, and 
Friend and Ally of the animal world also. The same sort of 
reasons may be found for the major appeal of the Mahabha- 


rata also. = 
In a sense, Poet Rabindranath Tagore was the Ramayana 


and the Mahabharata of modern India. Otherwise, how could 
Tagore be so great ? Is it because he was a scion of the Jora- 
Sanko house of culture, or because he was the Poet Laureate 
of India or because he was a Nobel-Prize winner? Definitely 
not. The reason was that he loved man, high or low and of 
any race or creed and accepted everybody with all his merits 
and demerits. In plain words, the Poet gave us the everlast- 
in fhe i of the epics; the 
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i 
bent of his thoughts and ideas in a lyrical form will come 
irresistibly on eur way 18 educational matters also, 


The Poet m Vignette : 

Under Servant Autocracy—The Poct described the remi- 
niscences of his early iife as he could recollect them. - One of 
those experiences related to the autocracy of a servant, he had 
to suffer. As a child the Poet knew the story of the Rama- 
yana in which Sita, while in exile with Rama and Lakshmana, 
had to suffer at the hand of Ravana for the fault of going 
beyond the boundary line marked by Lakshmana for her 
safety. The wily servant under whose charge he was placed 
a clever device to get rid of the child for sometime 
and move about freely as he liked. The charge was taken 
to a lonely corner of the house and place in a circle described 
with a piece of chalk. The servant then reminded the young 
child of the danger that had befallen Sita for having moved 
beyond the boundary line marked out for her safety. With 
these words of warning, the servant took to his heels and the 


invented 
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helpless child remained tied to the position for fear of un- 
known dangers that might come upon him for his transgression.. 
= * = = 


An Early Recognition—The Maharshi, father of Rabindra- 
nath, was known well enough for his religious bent of mind and 
Tagore, the son, tor his sweet musical voice. In the evening 
after his usual meditation, the father loved to hear one or 
two devotional songs of hymn, respectfuily and reverently 
sung to him,- This singing of prayer hymns in the evening 
was invariably done by the young Poet to the fullest satis; 
faction of the father. One day with the father’s permission, 
the young Poet sang his own composition and the father was 
simply charmed at the excellence of the composition and its 
melodious singing in tune, At the end of the performance, the 
father said that a poet of his promise was honoured by the State 
but as there was little chance of that recognition coming 
from the hand of the foreign rulers, it would be unwise on 
his part not to do it himself. With this remark of unreserved 
appreciation, the worthy father offered a reward of a one- 
hundred-rupee note to the worthy son, Time alone proved 
that in this regard, the loving father was not blinded by the 
proverbial father’s affection for the son. 


2 + * % 


A ‘Punyaha’ Function—The kutchery house put on the 
appearance of-a gala day. The gate was tastefully decorated 
with flags and foliage and the whole compound nestled under 
the cool shade of a huge canopy hanging overhead. The 
whole army of officers, clerks and peons strained all their 
nerves to make the function all success. The old manager 
who had the rich experience of piloting such functions for 
several years was not this time so confident about himself, for 
the youngest son of the Zeminder who would preside over 
the day’s function was a man of admirable tastes, dignified 
and decorous in bearing. However, the tenants were seated 
in different blocks on ordinary unburnished mats spread on 
the ground according to: the ranks of the tenants in terms of 
their payments. The Zeminder’s seat was on a raised plat- 
form, sweetly scented and pleasantly decorated in the Indian 
style. “When everything ‘was ready, the old manager re- 
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gained his lost confidence and heaved a sigh of relief. - Soon 
the young Zeminder stepped in and was shown to his seat, 
which he could not approve of. Ignoring the old manager's 
plea of convention and to the surprise of all present, he took 
his seat among the tenants, with the remark that the meeting 
of mind and heart could not be expected from distant posi- 
tions and far less from different levels. It was a novel expe- 
rience for the tenagts, who were simply overwhelmed with 
the largeness of the Zemindar’s heart and the warmth of his 
feelings. Only the manager and his subordinate officers were 
a bit perplexed to sit with the groundlings, unoccupied seats 
on the raised platform staring them so glaringly in the face, 
* * * * 


Wanted Good Sense with Sincerity—The Poet often talked’ 
on the value of contact with Nature. One winter evening the 
Poet arrived at Santiniketan after a few days’ absence from 
the place. It was then drizzling ; but the Poet became anxi- 
ous to find none of the students indoors. On query, he came 
the students were out in the fields and some of 
the young teachers were also with them, Bolpur was in those 
days notorious for malaria and out of sheer anxiety the Poet 
prescribed five grains of quinine for each and every-one of the 
students and possibly for the teachers also when they returned 
shivering, drenched in the rain water. Someone told the Poet 
that one or two young teachers were so much enthused to 
hear the Poet’s talk on the value of contact with Nature that 
they encouraged the students to defy the sun and the rain. 
To hear-this the Poet looked grave for sometime and then 
said smiling, “I could not apprehend that they would follow 


my instructions in that way and so quickly!” 
* * 


to learn that 


* > 


A Sworn Enemy of Irresponsibility—The Poet was a man 
of word and expected others also to be so. Once he invited 
Bhupendranath Sanyal, a teacher of Santiniketan, who had 
been in indifferent health for sometime, to come and stay with 
him at Shilaidaha,.a better place from the point of health. 
The teacher was given an idea of the route to follow and also- 
of the point where an employee of his estate would wait to. 
receive and escort him through the rest of the journey. . The 
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employee was also given necessary instructions in good time 
ahead. Most likely, the person concerned thought that the 
visitor was after all a teacher and no high official and so he 
should be able to make his own arrangements to reach the 
place. On the appointed day, the teacher came to the 
specified place and finding nobody waiting for him, he some- 
how managed himself to his destination. A few days later, the 
Poet understood that the employee did pot comply with his 
instruction and at once his services were dispensed with. 
When this was brought to the notice of the teacher, he re- 
quested the Poet to reconsider his decision, specially when he 
was not put to much difficulty for the employee’s dereliction 
of duty. But the Poet did not agree to alter his decision. 


* * * * 


Unmoved in Adversity—A boy of fourteen, the Poet's 
youngest son, Samindranath died of cholera at Munghir in 
spite of the best medical help and the frantic efforts of all to 
save the child. When eight years old, Samindranath lost his 
mother and since then the Poet had been both the parents 
combined to this motherless child. Mainly for his amusement, 
the Poet composed his poetical work, Sishu, which is still read 
and enjoyed by the young and old alike. But when the in- 
evitable came, the Poet practically touched no food for two 
days. In that state of mind, the Poet was returning to 
Calcutta, without staying any longer at the place of bereave- 
ment. At a wayside ‘station one or two respectable persons 
came to see the Poet and talked with him for sometime. But 
none of them could understand that the Poet had such a 
severe shock and so recently, before they were told afterwards 
by others. And all of them were surprised at the Poet’s 
wonderful equipoise of mind in the midst of adversity. 

* * * * 

Honour At Home Followed the Honour Abroad—The 
Poet noted that India had lost the individuality of her own. 
Even in appreciation of poetry and philosophy, the Indians 
simply dittoed what English people said from their viewpoints. 
As to the Poet’s writings, there was no dearth of fault-finding 
criticism from the very beginning. We may recall how on the 
occasion of his reading his long narrative poem, Gandharir 
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Abedan (Appeal of Gandhari), the Poet felt called upon to 
give a poetic reply to Hemendra Prosad Ghosh’s bitter com- 
ments on his writings sometime back at the same Albert Hall 
of Calcutta. The Poet said that the peacock with a majestic 
tail had no vĝice of the cuckoo, nor the latter with its sweet 
voice, the tail of the former. The sugar-cane bore no mango 
fruit, nor had the mango tree the sweet juice of a sugar-cane in 
its stalks. So it was unwise to condemn a particular thing for 
what it was not, in total disregard of what it actually was. 
Poet D. L. Roy also composed some comic, the stage perfor- 
mance of which engendered bitter feelings between the fol- 
lowers of the two contemporary poets. Of course, this was 
gnly one side of the picture. In 1912, a public meeting was 
organised in Calcutta under the auspices of Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad (Bengal Academy of Literature) to celebrate the 
Poet's completion of his fiftieth year and renowned persons 
like Dr B. N. Seal, Dr J. C. Bose, Dr P. C. Roy, Ramendra 
Sundar Trivedi and many others were associated. So the Poet 
had a mixed reception from his people. But the situation 
underwent a radical change when in 1913 Nobel Prize was 
awarded to the Poet on his Gitanjali in English (Song offering) 
and the whole amount of £8,000 was earmarked by the reci- 
pient for the upkeep of his school at Santiniketan. Five hun- 
dred distinguished citizens of Calcutta travelled by a special 
train to Santiniketan to congratulate the Poet for the honour 
done to him by this well-deserved award of Nobel Prize. The 
Poet gave the party a mild rebuke by reminding them that 
the people all along criticised him unsympathetically and 
when his merit was recognised by the West they came to 
honour him afterwards and not before that. So he would 
take the cup of honour to his lips but he was unable to drink 
it heartily. Thus the Poet gave the people a bit of his mind 
on this occasion of belated honour to him. 


* * # * 


Jalianwala Bagh’s Effect—The world need not be told 
what Jalianwala Bagh was. As a representative of a civilised 
Government, Michael O’Dyer outdid all cruelties recorded in 
history. A spontaneous protest of anger and indignation was 
written on every face throughout the length and breadth of 
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the country. Ever the Poet whose mission of life was uni- 
versal love, toleration, understanding and sympathy, was per- 
turbed by the report of the news and he found it more than 
he should tolerate or excuse, far less take lying down. For 
the whole day, he had neither food nor bath nor even wash. 
With dishevelled hair, dry lips and a red face, he moved up 
and down the verandah from one end to another, with no 
other expression, vocal or otherwise. None dared to approach 
the Poet in that state of mind. Only once his dear Dinaban- 
dhu (Andrews) went up to him to say something but the 
excited reply, “That is not! That is not!” came from the 
one who had always said, “That is! That is!” 

The poet then went to his writing table and wrote tq 
Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy, thus: “The time has come when 
the badges of honour make our shame glaring in the incon- 
gruous context of humiliation, and I for my part wish to 
stand shorn of all speciai distinctions by the side of those 
of my countrymen who, for their so-called insignificance, are 
liable to suffer degradation not fit for human beings.” Having 
finished the letter, he handed it over to the Dinabandhu, 
whose view was that it was too strongly worded. Even with 
too much insistence, too little modification was permitted and 
in all probability, the same letter was despatched to the Vice- 
roy of India by the Bard of Santiniketan. 


* * * * 


In Bedouin Camp—In course of his tours in Persia, the 
Poet expressed his desire to have an experience of the Bedouins 
for whose life of adventure he had an instictive love and ad- 
miration. A trip to the Bedouin area was arranged and the 
Poet was warmly received by a tribal leader in his camp. A 
whole-day programme of dinner, dance and music was gone 
through in honour of the Poet, who heartily enjoyed the 
company of the desert people and specially their sense of 
hospitality. The huge quantity of food consumed by the 
people was just befitting their sturdy frame of body but their 
faint and feeble music appeared unbecoming of them. How- 
ever, very soon a request came for the Poet to sing a song 
or recite one of his poems so that they also might have an 
idea of Bengali music. Suitability of the occasion possibly 
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led the Poet to recite his “Dui Pakhi” (Two Birds—one in the 
‘cage and the other in the open air); but after proceeding a 
few lines, the Poet forgot the rest of them. At this juncture, 
the Poet hit upon a unique plan of maintaining the rhyme 
and rhythm with nonsense syllables till the end of it and thus 
saved the situation. The Poet was endowed with such.a power 
of spontaneous metrical composition, which he had demons- 
trated several times, with meaningful syllables. . 
* * * + * 


A Disguised Devotee—Wheneyer the Poet came to stay 
at the Jora Sanko house at Calcutta, it became a place of pil- 
grimage. One day the Poet was tired out by the stream of 
visitors, who had wasted his valuable time for nothing. 
“Darshan’-giving over, the Poet was thinking of turning his 
mind to something worthwhile, when the ‘darwan’ (door- 
keeper). came with the message that an old man, all gray in 
hair ‘and beard, was standing at the door-step, with a prayer 
for the Poet’s ‘Darshan’, The Poet regretted his inability to 
receive him that day. But the door-keeper again came with 
the old man’s request of one minute’s intrusion on the Poet's 
valuable time. Exhausted in body and mind, the Poet asked 
the door-keeper to show him in, with great reluctance. An old 
man of about eighty, not only gray in hair and beard as told 
before but also godly in bearing, came forward with a respectful 
bow to the Poet, who was pleased that he had not stuck to his 
refusal to receive the old man with an appearance so ennob- 
ling. On inquiry, he told a tale of his misfortune in a few 
words. His only daughter, having lost her husband, had 
been in so much grief that she could not be consoled by any 
means. One day he found that there was a visible change in 
her way with the feeling that she had received more than 
what she had lost and mourned so much for her ignorance. 
Having inquired into the matter, he was surprised to find that 
the source of her solace lay in the Poet’s “Naivedya”, which 
had become a matter of daily reading and recitation with the 
widowed daughter. Could he fail to show respects to the Poet, 
whose words were so powerful? Continuing the old man added 
that he was fully satisfied at the very first glance that such 
deyotional songs and lyrics could. come from this devotee only; 
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though slightly disguised. Perturbed by his hidden treasure 
exposed to public view, the Poet stood motionless for sometime: 
after the man had left the place with a parting bow! 


The Life-story in Outline : 


Born in Calcutta on the 7th may, 1861, Rabindranath 
Tagore was the youngest son of Maharshi Debendranath.. 
After attending Oriental Seminary, Normal School, Anglo- 
Indian Bengal Academy and St Xaviers school intermit- 
tently, he was carefully educated at home. He began com- 
posing poems from his school days. In 1877, sent to England 
to study law,-he was first admitted into Brighton Public 
School and later on into the University of London. Besides, 
he studied English with Prof. Henry Morley in London. 
Three years later, he returned to India without any degree or 
diploma and devoted himself to the study of literature, be- 
sides writing songs, poems, dramas and novels without cessa- 
tion. After his marriage in 1883, he lost his sister-in-law (wife 
of Jyotirindranath) who was motherly in her dealings with 
him since the death of his mother. At this time, as Secretary, 
Adi Brahma Samaj, he was engaged in a controversy over 
the Ideals of Hinduism with the renowned novelist, Rishi 
Bankimchandra. The Poet and the Rishi were the authors of 
the songs, ‘Jana-gana-mana’ and ‘Bande Mataram’ respectively, 
which were subsequently accepted as our national anthems. 
In 1901, the publication of the Rishi’s ‘Banga Darshan’ 
(second shift) was resumed under the editorship of the Poet and 
in the same year ‘Brahmacharya Vidyalaya’ at Santiniketan 
was opened by the Poet in collaboration with Brahmabandhab 
Upadhyaya (Bhabani Charan Banerjee). In 1902, the Poet 
lost his wife, whose death he commemorated in his poetical 
work, ‘Smaran’. In 1905, the Poet actively participated in 
politics, specially by composing national songs and introduc- 
ing the novel practice of Rakhi Bandhan (tie of yellow thread 
on the wrist}—as a symbol of unity and mark of protest against 
Bengal Partition of 1905. Soon after, the Poet practically 
retired from active politics. In 1906, Jatiya Siksha Parishad 
(National Education Society) was organised and the Poet read 
a paper on the Ideals of Indian Education on the day of its 
inauguration. On the completion of his fiftieth year in 1912. 
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the Poet was felicitated in a suitable function under the aus- 
pices of Bangiya Sahitya Parishad and some distinguished 
people of Calcutta were associated with it. In the meantime 
the Government of East Bengal and Assam issued a secret 
circular forbidding the education of sons and wards of Gov- 
ernment servants in the Poet's school at Santiniketan. In 1912, 
the Poet visited England and was warmly received by Artist 
Rothenstine and Poet W.B. Yeats, who had access to the 
manuscripts of the Poet’s Gitanjali in English. Soon the Poet 
was felicitated in London in a public function and the British 
press made favourable comments on his writings. In the same 
year, India Society published the English version of the Gitan- 
jali, which won for the Poet Nobel Prize in 1913. Invited by 
the University of Chicago. the Poet visited America and deli- 
vered some speeches on the Ideals of the Ancient Civilisation 
of India, which were highly appreciated by the American 
press and the public. In 1915, Knighthood was conferred on 
the Poet and in 1919, he renounced the ‘title as a protest 
against Jalianwala Bagh massacre. The Poet travelled exten- 
sively in Japan, European countries, East Indies, Persia and 
Soviet Russia and everywhere he was given an enthusiastic 
reception. Still since the beginning of the century, his main 
centre of activity was Santiniketan which developed in com- 
plexities from year to year. At the age of sixty-eight (in 1929) 
he took up painting, to which also he made wonderful contri- 
butions. The honorary degree of D.Litt. was conferred on 
him by the University of Calcutta and Bharat Bhaskar by the 
Maharaja of Tippera. As to his works in songs, lyrics, 
dramas, essays and novels, they are too many to mention 
even in the space at our disposal. On the whole, they are all 
permeated with a unique sense of beauty and love and above’ 
all a consciousness of Divine Spirit in and through every 
thing we can think, feel and try to understand through reason- 
ing. One thing more remains to be said. It is the sweet per- 
sonalship between Gandhi and Tagore—the Mahatma (Great 
Soul) and the Gurudev (Great Master), each honouring and 
admiring the other through these two magic names. The 
Poet passed away on the 7th August, 1941. Wonder of all 
wonders, the Poet’s creative faculties did not leave him a 
moment earlier than his last breath. ! 


15 
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His Educational Ideas : 


Undoubtedly Tagore was essentially a poet. But as a poet, 
he sang no humdrum song. An apostle of universal love, 
messenger of eternal truth, and builder of a better world, he 
sang the songs of love, truth and beauty. His abundant 
writings consisting of songs, lyrics, novels, stories and essays 
are permeated with an auro-astral and yet tangible Spirit, 
whose heart is all love, tongue all truth,,face all beauty and 
all other limbs equally good and noble. Seen in that light, all 
the works of Tagore contain a world of ideas on education— 
education in the truest sense of the word. Besides, throughout 
the later half of his life, he wrote a good number of thoughtful 
papers, studded with gems and pearls of ideas exclusively on 
education. Here we shall be mainly concerned with a gleaning 
of Tagore’s golden thoughts on education, so profusely scatter- 
ed in all of them. But it is advisable for those who have a 
working knowledge of Bengali to read them in the original and 
not through any other language, however cautious and careful 
that writing may be. This may be understood well enough 
from the simple fact that in 1933, most of the English daily 
papers ' of Calcutta reproduced the Poets convocation 
address to the alumni of the University of Calcutta in Bengali 
for fear of injustice unwittingly done to him in its transla- 
tion into English. With this awareness in mind, we should 
proceed to deal with the Poet’s educational ideas—all so fine, 
so subtle for understanding and appreciation as literature and 
yet so forceful and effective for practical purposes as well. 


Indian philoscphy had approved two ways of approach to 
realities. One of them as indicated elsewhere was ‘This is not! 
This is not !’ which might be viewed as successive negation of 
irrelevant things till the ultimate reality was reached. This 
was the path followed by the Jnanins (seekers of truth) who 
would not admit anything unless found valid by their. tests. 
The other was “This is! This is!’ which might be called succes- 
sive affirmation of every thing till the same end was attained. 
That was the path of the Bhaktas (lovers of truth) who would 
not reject anything lest they should ignore the truth also in it. 
The Poet who had drunk deep at the fountain head of the 
Upanishads with the unique message ‘Tena tyaktena bhunji- 
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thas’ (enjoy through renunciation) had definitely chosen the 
latter of the two paths described above. 

One of the aims of education, according to Tagore, was the 
unity between the Kast and the West, in the absence of which 
the East was liteless and the West restless. India must send her 
message of finding all in self and self in all. The supremacy 
of the West in worldly affairs was mainly due to the discovery 
of the laws of nature and the laws of the human mind. The 
Creator had no hang in this matter. As to diabolical dealings 
and diplomacy, if any, nemesis would set in. Anger or des- 
pair being of no avail, the whole situation should be considered 
in a spirit of scientific inquiry. In America the Poet noted the 
lamentable lack of control over enjoyment offered by untold 
wealth and affluence; in modern Japan also, manifold ten- 
dencies were there to imitate the West blindfold. Though the 
Poet condemned materialism, he did not recommend an oul- 
right boycott of the material aspects of life because that was 
the way to life. All that the Poet insisted upon was that the 
desire for enjoyment must not culminate in a suffocating craze 
greed for gold, regardless of the moral values 
of life but follow the path of spiritual respiration through 
renunciation as shown by the Indian Rishis of the Upanishads. 

Indian culture could not be a special creation ; nor could 
it be confined to a solitary cell through ignorance or arro- 
gance. The Poet’s dream was an assimilation of the different 
streams of culture—foreign and indigenous, mythological and 
historical, Buddhist and Jain—on the seashore of Indian 
humanity. That would be an achievement, far greater in im- 
plication than our political unity. 

Indian civilisation was unique in its origin. It grew up 
in close contact with Nature, in response to the inner needs 
of man and not under the pressure of social demands and 
commitments. In the past, people on the sea-shore collected 
wealth, those on the desert conquered territories, but the 
Indians in their Tapovans (forest homes) developed a forest 
civilisation of their own. Forests provided the natural wants 
of the forest-dwellers, offered them a real peace of mind anda 
heart-felt joy of open communion with the universal soul. 
The greatest and the best of India’s achievements down the 
Vedic and Buddhist periods of Indian history could be asso- 


for capital and 
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ciated with the lives and deeds of the Rishis residing in the 
forests. The works of the great poets like Kalidas give us an 
excellent picture of the forest-homes in great details of enjoy- 
ment and renunciation, love and affection, kindliness and 
harmony, unstinted by man’s cruel conquest or even supremacy 
over Nature. 

Degeneration, however, set in as people turned their back 
to Nature. Clothing and covering of children with swaddling 
dress stood in the way of their natural grewth and free move- 
ment. Too much dependence on books, which should at best 
be used as aids and appliances for learning, in preference to 
spoken words, enlivened with feeling, voice and movement, 
led to ‘world weariness’ as in the West. In an artificial at- 
mosphere, books based on ideas borrowed from books, created 
confusions through pretensions and exaggerations instead of 
offering solutions to the current problems. Frequent political 
troubles in Europe were largely due to the mode of life com- 
pletely cut off from Nature. Our own uneasiness was partly 
due to political, partly to social and partly to educational 
causes. Education received in schools and colleges being cut 
off from realities could not be reflected in life. 

Isolated from life, education imparted in schools was too 
weak to make the students fit for rendering real service to the 
country and the people. Japanese patriot, Yoshida Torajiro, 
could make so much sacrifice for his people because he knew 
them and by knowing loved them as he mixed with one and 
all in course of his extensive travels throughout: the length 
and breadth of the country. Academic patriotism noticed in the 
growing generation was to be canalised towards worthwhile 
service by means of a closer contact with the people residing 
in the countryside. In this regard, the Poet’s one specific 
suggestion was a study of the mother tongue and its grammar 
in a scientific way. 

The Poet was mortified at the sickening sight of artificiality 
in the schools of his country. In Europe, on the other hand, 
the school and the society came closer and closer so much so 
that the former was integral part of the latter. In ancient 
India also this aspect of school life was never ignored in 
academic interests. 


Admitted that neither the Western nor ancient Indian 
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mode of life could be thrust upon modern life and living in 
India. But children should be allowed to grow up in contact 
with Nature and under the care and guidance of teachers, who 
really loved children and realised the value of creating proper 
atmosphere for them. A school did not consist of the build- 
ings and furniture on which the scanty allotmeat for educa- 
cation was thoughtlessly squandered away in imitation of the 
West. Children shguld be placed in healthy surroundings to 
live the moral life of Brahmacharya (continence) instead of 
hearing the sermons of moral instructions only. Unless edu- 
cation was imparted in the true spirit of natural growth and 
development, costly furniture and cart-loads of books would 
not avert the calamity of physical and moral deformity that 
had befallen our unlucky children. People felt that they had 
neither opportunity nor responsibility for doing anything 
great or good. The National School should give the pupils 
an opportunity to think for themselves instead of memorising 
what the foreigners had said on any branch of learning. The 
Poet invoked the spirit of self-assertion and wished the pupils 
imbibed the spirit of the ancient Rishis of the Upanishads 
for the discovery of new lights for their spiritual uplifts. 

For an individual or for a nation, the denial of ambi- 
tion was denial of effort. Nothing-to-be’s and nothing-to-do’s 
were the voice of despair so familiar to us. Political depen- 
dence might be an obstruction but it was useless to use it as 
an excuse. The greatest sin for man was to admit the sur- 
roundings as more powerful than self. “The dumb may speak 
and the lame may scale the mountain,” was the language of 
faith and_ patience. The Poet wished India were again the 
land of meditation, struggle, and sacrifice that she had once 


been in the past. 
An educational ref 
answer the requirements of the country and not the adminis- 


trative convenience of its rulers. The Poet specifically referred 
to the case of Ireland, once famous for her cultural heritage. 


But subsequently, the people over there were crippled in body, 
means of a vicious system of education 


orm in the true’sense of the term should 


mind and spirit by 
introduced by the alien rulers. He also realised what an agony 


of mind led Tolstoy to condemn the ‘pscudo-educational 
establishments’ of his days purposely planned for advancement 
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of the people’s ignorance and not their enlightenment so that 
the Government of the country might feel strong and confi- 
dent to control them at will. 

The existing system of education led to the two-fold causes 
of discontentment. Externally, the students were good for 
nothing except for employment in Government services ; inter- 
nally, they had no capacity to make an original contribution 
to the vocation they took up. Despite the telling effect of 
disappointing discontent at heart, the growing generation 
somehow resorted to hoping-against-hope attitude for self- 
preservation only. But it was high time to cry halt and change 
the aims and objectives of education on humanitarian grounds 
at least. Unable to stand on their own legs, our students 
depended on foreign modes of approach in learning in a ridi- 
culous way. Even in appreciation of poetry and philosophy 
our students said exactly what British people said in the light 
of their own experience and just like weather cocks, the Indian 
views changed with the change of views in England. 

With his poetic vision, the Poet dealt with certain current 
problems of education—medium of instruction, teacher-pupil 
relationship, university education, female education, moral and 
religious instruction and so on. Ever since the introduction 
of the English system of education, language problem was a 
real problem for the country. Right from the very beginning, 
the Bengali students had their education through English and 
yet they could neither understand nor use that language cor- 
rectly, because it was impracticable for them to learn a foreign 
language that way; and Bengali also (their mother tongue) 
they could not learn, because they never made an attempt for 
it. Thus for failure to express themselves properly in any 
language, the Bengalees as a race were doomed to life-long 
immaturity. The Poet: painted this horrid picture of the 
mockery of education imparted in India during the British 
regime. With all emphasis at his command, the Poet pleaded 
for an immediate introduction of Bengali side by side with 
English at all stages of learning. The dearth of text-books 
and technical terms in the mother tongue could not stand in 
the way, when Japan with a language of lesser potentiality 
could take up the same programme and carry it out quite 
successfully. The Poet commended Gokhale’s courage of con- 
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viction in this regard and appreciated the move of Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee, whose greatest achievement was the arrangement 
of “mother’s place in step-mother’s hall” but at the same time 
he felt that the programme should be quickly expanded to all 
branches of learning so that the two streams might flow freely 
in the university. 

Coming to teacher-pupil relationship, he discussed the 
problems of adolescgnce with great skill and imagination. The 
self-regarding sentiment which was the only anchor-sheet for 
the vessel of adolscence tossed about by the winds and the 
waves, should not be belittled in anyway. Strict disciplinary 
measures of jails and military barracks should not be thought 
of as a remedy for indiscipline in educational institutions, which 
had different aims to follow. Such a plan of management 
would damage the prestige of the professors also. It was a 
pity that the college students were expected by the European 
professors of Imperial Service, to behave like the courtiers of 
King Canute. The limits of propriety between the adult pro- 
fessors and adolescent students co 
giving and taking took place in a spirit of mutual respect. 
Universities in the modern shape might be of foreign ori- 

but that was no reason why they should not function 
like national institutions. The proper function of a univer- 
sity was to preserve the fragmentary knowledge and wisdom of 
a nation as an organic whole as it was once done in India at 
Nalanda and Taxila so successfully. The Epic of Mahabharat 
was a university in itself, sustaining the whole nation during 
the long period of gloom and despondency. The aim of the 
Mahabharata was not so much material as it was spiritual, 
man-making and character-building being the guiding 
principles. Nalanda also might be a great and grand institution 
in buildings, libraries and its deep learning, but still greater it 
was in strength of character of the professors, who attracted 
students from lands afar off. The European universities wit- 


les between the old and new religion, 


nessed successive strugg 
between revelation and inquiry and between Latin and national 
languages. The replacement of Latin by the national langu- 


ages actually led to an advancement of learning not to its 
shrinkage as it was apprehended by many. Giving and taking 
was essentially one process and not two. Having nothing to 


gin: 


uld never be over-stepped, if 
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give, Indian universities could not take also as they should 
have taken. Japan iù the East followed the right course by 
accepting its own language as the medium of instruction. The 
Poet was all praise for Sir Asutosh Mukherjee for his wise 
decision to organise the Bengali and Research departments in 
the university and he hoped that it would augur well for the 
people. i 
Diffusion of education to all strata of the society was an 
ideal of the past. Kathakata (narration, reading and recitation 
from the Scriptures and Jatra (stage performance) on Dhruba, 
Prahlad, Exile of Sita, Sacrifice of Karna, Renunciation of 
Harischandra and such other topics irrigated the minds of the 
people against the drought of misfortunes, the human beings 
were heir to. This was an excellent social education, compar- 
able in effect to the circulation of blood in a living organism. 
But the benefit of English education was mostly confined to 
urban areas, while the rest of the country with countless villages 
sank into the darkness of illiteracy, disease, death and decay 
* from year to year. Moreover, English education created an 
artificial barrier between the so-called educated city-dwellers and 
the illiterate villagers. Bengali literature made some progress, 
but more to amuse than to instruct the people. The university 
might hold different examinations in Bengali for men and 
women outside schools and colleges and thus establish swara] 
in education before swaraj in administration. The problem: 
of suitable text-books in Bengali also might be solved that way. 
In the absence of such arrangements the university appeared 
like a two-storeyed building without a staircase for communi- 
cation between the people on the two floors of the same house. 
The vexed question of female education also’ did not 
escape the Poet’s attention. Some people supported female 
education and others opposed it, but all of them spoke from the 
viewpoint of the male folks. Broadly speaking, the same type 
of education was, in view of the Poet, as much suited to 
women as to men: for if it did not make a man unmanly, it 
could not also make a woman unwomanly. But the practical 
requirements of women could not be ignored altogether, The 
whole situation was to be considered from the viewpoint of 
love and sacrifice and not slavery, because the greater part of 
slavery had always fallen to the share of the male folks. 
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The Poet gave his views on moral and teligious instruction 
also. Religion was something natural just like respiration. But 
it was to be earned as well in the sense that the capacity for 
its constant practice was to be acquired and maintained. An- 
xieties about religious instruction arose from an erroneous 
view that religion was something identical with social courtesy. 
There was of course no problem of religious instruction so long 
education was controlled by the Church. But the problem. 
appeared when secular and non-secular subjects were separated 
from each other. True religion was there in every thing and 
the position was explained by the Poet in a metaphorical lan- 
guage. The real shortage was not in the rainfall of religion 
but in the arrangement of suitable reservoirs to hold and 
preserve the rain-water and save it from evaporation and con- 
tamination for necessary use in the hour of need. The deli- 
verance of self from the depth of oblivion was the essence 
of religion ; and to find the Finite in the light of the Infinite 
was the best Bible of humanity. The assessment of religion was 
an impracticable proposition. Moreover, the possession of a 
particular thing was different ‘from the process of acquiring it. 
those who acquired certain things generally 
are of the process of acquiring them. As for reli- 
h there might be no artificial means 
fovourable condition for it. If the 
congenial, it was so much the 
d; otherwise they should be 
where they could grow up 


To crown all, 
remained unaw 
gion in particular, althoug 
thereto, there might be a 
home condition was sufficiently 
better for the children concerne 

laced in a healthy atmosphere, 
without hindrance from any quarters. In fine, the way to 
religion might differ from age to age according to the changed 
circumstances, but the inner urge for it remained unaltered 
in the past and would remain so in the future also. 


iketan and Visva-Bharati : 
ts institutions stand at Bolpur about 
Calcutta as a living embodiment of 
the Poet’s dream. To use the Poet’s own words, “Visva- 
Bharati represents India where she has her wealth of mind 
which is for all. Visva-Bharati acknowledges India’s obliga- 
tion to offer to others the hospitality of her best culture and 
India’s right to accept from others their best.” 


Santin 


Visva-Bharati and i 
one hundred miles from 
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The Poet’s father, Maharshi Debendranath Tagore, out of 
love for the peaceful seclusion of Bolpur, founded an Asram 
(rest house) and a Mandir (temple) in 1863 and afterwards, 
handed it over to a Trust Committee for the use of those who 
irrespective of their race and creed, would like to spend some- 
time there in peaceful meditation. The Maharshi himself 
liked the place so much that even in his death-bed at 
Calcutta in 1905, he often referred to his Santiniketan at 
Bolpur and the Chatim tree under which he had spent much 
of his time in meditation. 

In 1901, with the blessings of the Maharshi, the Poet 
opened his Brahmacharya Vidyalaya, an experimental school, 
at Santiniketan with five children on the roll. The miniature 
school was started on the ideals of Tapovan (forest school) of 
ancient India in the midst of natural surroundings, where the 
immature minds could grow up into healthy, happy and help- 
ful children in harmony with the beautiful sights and sounds 
of Nature, changing in tone, line and colour from hour to 
hour and from season to season in succession. 

But neither the people in géneral nor the Government in 
particular could appreciate the larger implication of the scheme 
of education that had natural growth and not examination 
success and certificate as its goal. Education in the accepted 
sense aimed at livelihood and not life, although more often 
than not it missed both. However, the undeniably good pro- 
gramme rendered unduly heavy and uphill by public apathy, 
was made light and delightful by wholehearted co-operation 
of a number of eminent educationists, who joined the institu- 
tion in a spirit of service to the society. Among them were 
Jagadananda Roy, Bidhusekhar Sastri, Kshitimohan Sen and 
many others of their stature and calibre. As for the Poet 
himself, only those in contact with him came to know what 
amount of strenuous labour he voluntarily undertook and with 
what conscientiousness he discharged his responsibilities. And 
moreover, by means of democratic principles, he made every 
member of the staff more efficient and responsible than he had 
been before. Although an idealist, the Poet kept all the 
windows of his mind open to new ideas, free from all pre‘u- 
dices, and at the same time, he allowed no gusty wind to 
sweep his pupils and followers off their feet. Almost from the 


— 
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beginning, the Poet introduced co-education, open-air class, 
free discipline and self-government at Santiniketan and at the 
same time he inculcated the dignity of manual labour in the 
minds of the students. The Poet whose theory was practice, 
lead the students to understand that more labour in the garden 
was better diet in the kitchen. 

With the lapse of time, the Poet’s School at Santiniketan. 
drew the attention ọf the enlightened sections of people both 
at home and abroad. From Europe, Dinabandhu C. F. 
Andrews and W. W. Pearson responded to the call of Santi- 
niketan and from South Africa, Mahatma Gandhi so much 
‘appreciated the Poet’s activities that after his home-coming 
he placed his Phoenix Party for sometime under the Poet’s care 
at Santiniketan. 

We have already noted how deeply the Poet felt for the 
hapless rural population, the country’s real backbone, smashed 
to splinters by the policy of exploitation of the foreign rulers 
and their native agents. To breathe life into the dry bones of 
the village people, the Poet acquired an extensive plot of land 
(25 acres) at Surul, now better known as Sriniketan, and under- 
took a scheme in agriculture, cattle-breeding, pottery, tanning, 
spinning, weaving and similar constructive activities. The 
able and inspiring leadership of Leonard K. Elmhirst, which 
proved so very helpful for the programme taken up, deserves 
special mention in this connection. - d 

In 1918, after his tours in America, Japan and Persia, the 
Poet wanted to give a practical shape to his life’s mission by 
making suitable arrangements for a systematic and compre- 
hensive study of the diverse cultures of the East with a view 


to establishing an organic unity among them. For this pur- 
pose, the new name ‘Visva-Bharati’ whose formal inauguration 
was celebrated in 1921 under presidency of Dr B. N. Seal, 

titution and its new motto 


was found more suitable for the ins 
ea 
was: “Yatra visvam bhabatyekanidam”—(Where the world 


makes its home in a single nest). Since then the institution 
was properly equipped for the higher courses of studies in 
Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, Budhist, Pali, Prakrit and sub- 
sequently Tibetan, Chinese, Jain, Zoroastrian and : Islamic 
Literatures and Cultures at the same seat of learning in a res- 
pectful spirit of co-operation among them. For the study of 
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Art and Music, a separate section, Kala Bhaban, was esta- 
blished and fully equipped under the guidance of Nandalal 
Bose and Dinendranath Tagore—for art and music respectively. 
Later on, the departments were divided into Purva Vibhag 
(lower studies) and Uttar Vibhag (higher studies) and the latter 
again subdivided into Vidya Vibhag (research section) and 
Siksha Vibhag (teaching section). 

After the death of the Poet in 1:941, Visva Bharati passed 
through a critical period. During that anxious, uncertain 
period, Abanindranath Tagore and subsequently Sarojini 
Naidu held the office of Acharya (President) and ably managed 
the affairs of the institutions there. In 1949, Jawaharlal Nehru; 
Prime Minister of India, was elected Acharya of Visva Bharati. 

In 1951, by a University Act, the Government of India took 
over the management of Visva Bharati as an institution of 
national and international importance and thus saved the 
unique university from financial and other difficulties that 
might stand in the way of its smooth working. At the 
same time, it is pleasant to recall that the Prime Minister 
gave an assurance that Visva Bharati would never lose the 
ideals of the Poet and the uniqueness of its character. 

As in the past, the students of Visva Bharati still seek 
the joy of intimate communion with the universal soul as they 
sing merrily, in the open air, the anthem of their Alma 
Mater: 

“She is our own, the darling of our hearts, our 
Santiniketan. 

Our dreams are rocked in her arms. 

Her face is a fresh wonder of love every time we 


i see her, 
For she is our own, the darling of our hearts.” 


A Poet’s School opens: “From questions that have been put 
to me, I have come to feel that the public claims an 


apology from the poet for having founded a school, as 
I in my rashness have done.” 


a 


GANDHI 


“There are innumerable definitions of God, because 
His manifestations are innumerable. They over- 
whelm me with wonder and awe and for a moment 
stun me. But I worship God as Truth only.” 

s —said Gandhiji 


Human life is largely governed by the law of determinism, 
both individually and collectively. Countless factors consti- 


tute social, religious and 
political whirlpools in which 
people are caught and then 
released in various ways 
according to the initial capi- 
tals of the persons and the 
communities concerned. 
These factors can at best be 
indicated by illustrations, 
but never enumerated in 
an exhaustive manner, how- 
ever carefully they may 
be analysed. 

In the social life of 
India during the last two 


hundred years, British do- 
B $ ; as Gandhi 
mination over the country PASO 


was a factor to be reckoned 
with. Broadly speaking, this blessing of foreign domination 
took root in Bengal first and gradually spread to the farthest 
ends of the frontiers. Noble-hearted Gokhale’s eulogy of Ben- 
gal’s going ahead of the rest of the country,* was as much 
due to the galaxy of the gifted children of Bengal as to her 
haying swallowed the bitter pill of British rule a bit earlier. 
The Partition of Bengal (1905) and other incidents gave a 
fillip to the political consciousness, of Bengal. Besides political 


m . . 
* “What Bengal thinks to-day, India thinks to-morrow.” 
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domination, there were other forms of .domination, which, 
though subtle and indirect, were no less severe on that account. 
People smarted under the impact of Christianity on Hinduism 
and it was a problem how to stop the rapid march of Chris- 
tianity. A number of social reformers trom Rammohan to 
Vivekananda prescribed different processes of self-purification 
for survival. The inhuman treatment of the European indigo 
planters to the unsophisticated peasantry of Bengal was a rare 
instance of economic exploitation. However, side by side with 
Surendra Nath Banerjee and Deshbandhu of Bengal, leaders 
like Sir Pherozeshah, the Lokmanya and Gokhale grew up in 
the province of Bombay, where also owing to the railways and 
other means of easy communications, the state of things could 
not remain otherwise for long. 

Gandhiji who was so much‘influenced by these three, epi- 
tomized them thus: “Sir Pherozeshah had seemed to me 
like the Himalaya and the Lokmanya like the ocean. But 
Gokhale was as the Ganges. One could have a refreshing bath 
in the holy river. The Himalaya was unscalable and one could 
not easily launch forth the sea, but the Ganges invited one to 
its bosom.” Even today it is a matter of controversy as to 
which of the two—the Lokmanya or Gokhale—had greater 
influence on Gandhiji. However, a brief reference to them will 
prove helpful in understanding Gandhiji in his formative years. 


Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920). 


A bold leader and earnest educationist, Lokmanya Tilak 
was born of a Brahmin family at Ratnagiri in July 23, 1856. 
As an educationst, he stressed the Indian way of life. As a 
courageous journalist, he propagated his views through the 
columns of his two weekly papers, Marhatta (English) and 
Keshri (Marhatti), which literally meant the lion, As a 
valiant fighter for the cause of the country, he suffered two 
terms of imprisonment—eighteen months’ for his movement 
against plague prevention and six years’ (1908) transporta- 
tion, subsequently commuted to imprisonment—for political 
activities in connection with Home Rule. At one time 
Gandhiji felt honoured when the trying judge of Bombay 
High Court, Mr Bloomfield, having compared him with the 
Lokmanya sentenced him to the same term of six years (1920). 
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The Lokmanya and the Mahatma were so similar, having the 
Gita as their mainstay. And yet they were so different. The 
Lokmanya’s motto was: “Freedom at any cost,” while the 
Mahatma’s “Truth even at the cost of Freedom.” The 
Lokmanya passed away at Bombay on the rst August, 1920. 


Gokhale, Gopal Krishna (1866-1915): 


An educationist first and politician afterwards, Gokhale, 
born at Kohlapur, °had his B.A. from Elphinestone Cbliege, 
He held for long the post of professor of 
history and political economy in Furgusson College, Poona and 
retired as principal of the college in 1902. He associated him- 
self with the Congress from its inception. For sometime he 
was a member of the Bombay legislature and then a non- 
official member of the viceregal council, being elected thereto 
from the former. He believed in moderation. Though 
opposed on that ground by the extremists, he was elected 
President of the Congress in 1905. He is better known as 
Founder-president of the “Servant of India Society” whose 
motto was plain living and self-less service to the country. He 
took up the cause of compulsory free primary education in 
the viceroy’s legislature with conspicuous courage and 
imaginative insight. But he did not live to see his dream 
partially realised in 1918 when most of the provincial legisla- 
tures passed measures empowering the local bodies to take up 
schemes of compulsory free primary education on the basis 
of local demand for it. For sometime, he was a member of 
the Indian Public Service Commission also. On the whole, 
he belonged to the moderate, constitutional section within 
the Congress fold prior to the days of non-cooperation and 
civil disobedience. He expired at Poona on the 15th 


February, 1915- 
The Life Story of Gandhiji : 


Born at Porbandar in Guja 


Bombay, in 1884. 


rat on the 2nd October, 1869, 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was the last issue of his 
parents. For three generations, the Gandhis were Diwans 
(Prime Ministers) in the small Indian states in Gujarat. 
Following this tradition, the father Karamchand Gandhi, held 
the same post at Rajkot and elsewhere. The mother, Putlibai, 
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followed the tradition of Indian womanhood and led a simple, 
religious life by observing fast after fast offering worship in 
the temples, in the midst of her daily rounds of domestic 
duties. The religious temperament of his mother exerted a 
great influence on the life and character of Mohandas. He 
received the usual, unimpressive high-school education, which 
left no lasting impression on his mind. His performance at 
school appeared just average, except for the fact that he sys- 
tematicaily followed the moral principles of conduct in every 
thing, big or small. He had to suffer the consequences of the 
pernicious practice of child-marriage, being himself married 
to Kasturbai in his school days. In spite of economic hardship. 
following the death of the father, his elder brother somehow 
managed to send Mohandas to England in 1889 at the age 
of twenty to read law at Inns of Court, in the teeth of strong. 
opposition from various quarters. His community threatened 
to excommunicate him in case he undertook his proposed sea 
voyage in defiance of time-honoured social prohibition in this 
regard. However, having taken a solemn vow against meat, 
wine and women, Mohandas had his mother’s consent to sail 
for England. 

Even on board the ship, Mohandas looked awkward for his 
queer restriction about diet and extreme shyness to open his 
lips before others. After setting foot on English soil, he stuck 
to the former and wanted to overcome the latter in various 
ways. At one time he sought to ape an English gentleman by 
learning music even, while he not only kept the vow against 
meat in spite of his personal hardship and the advice of his 
friends and well-wishers to the contrary but studied whatever 
literature on vegetarianism he could lay his hands on. Such 
was his zeal in dietics that he organised a society of vegetarians 
with reputed persons as members. himself being an office 
bearer. As to the other aspects of the vow to the mother, he 
had little difficulty. Of course, in his Autobiography whose 
another name was “The Story of My Experiments with Truth” 
he described some miraculous escapes from lapses and in a 
spirit of humility attributed all credit to the Almighty, while 
he omitted many things that obviously brought credit to him- 
self also. However, no respectful reader can touch upon those 
sacred secrets the description of which simply dramatised the 
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tenets of Truth only. With a view to understanding Roman 
Law thoroughly, he passed the London Matriculation Exami- 
nation, which had Latin in the syllabus. In praise of plain 
living he said: “Plain living sayed me plenty of time and I 
passed my examination.” 

E Gandhiji returned to India in 1891 as a full-fledged barrister 
with :high hopes of a good practice only to be distiliusioned 
very soon. Just after landing he came to learn about the-death 
of his mother, purposely so long withheld from him. How- 
ever, he got enrolled as an advocate in Bombay High Court 
but unfortunately he proved a queer lawyer ‘encumbered by 
the inhibitions of a moralist of the first water and at the same 
time lacking in self-confidence. Out of sheer helplessness, he 
shifted to Rajkot, where also he fared no better for want of 
worldly wisdom. 

‘At this critical period of his life, he secured the appoint- 
ment of a legal adviser for one year to an Indian Firm in 
South Africa. He readily sailed for South Africa in 1893 with 
the idea of visiting a new land, not knowing till then that a 
tremendous task lay in wait for him there and that he was 
destined to stay there for long twenty years for its completion. 
He might have some idea of colour prejudice in England and 
France, but what he found in South Africa was beyond his 
imagination and unparalleled in humiliation to the coloured 
people: of Asia. Gandhiji himself was subjected to inhuman 
treatments including physical assaults for no fault other than 
the éolour and complexion of his skin.. Very soon harrowing 
tales ‘of similar or even worse miseries of his countrymen 
reached his ears from the different parts of the sub-continent. 
Gandhiji settled in Natal to practise as a lawyer but his main 
e establishment of Natal Indian Congress to 
conduct a non-violent movement 
barmarities of the so-called civilised people. During 
Africa he derived a lot of inspiration from the study 
of the “Bhagbad Gita”, “New Testament’, Tolstoy's “The 
Kingdom of God is within You”, Ruskin’s “Unto this Last” 
and such other books of ennobling character. 

. ‘Throughout the movement and even for sometime after, 
Gandhiji had an abiding faith in British justice, though it 
might be delayed for some reason or other. And out of that 
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faith, he organised Ambulance Corps at the time of Boer War 
and Mutiny of the Natives to prove his bonafides as best as 

- he could. When the condition of the Indians in the Transvaal 
intolerably deteriorated on account of the Ghetto Act, Gandhiji 
personally led a campaign across the border and shared the 
miseries of the Indians as one of them. In the meantime, he 
published his book, “Hind Swaraj” explaining the implications 
of the non-violence of the brave. To inculcate the spirit of 
self-help among the younger section, he cintroduced a novel 
system of education through handicrafts in the Tolstoy Farm 
(Transvaal) and Phoenix Colony (Natal) with remarkable 
success. It should be noted that the children of Gandhiji also 
received the same education. When non-violence was going 
to be ridiculed as something passive, Gandhiji coined a new 
term ‘Satyagraha’, etemological meaning of which was ex- 
plaine thus: Sat=Truth, Agraha=Firmness, taken together 
Satagraha i.e. Satyagraha. 

For ventilation of Indian viewpoints, Gandhiji started at 
Phoenix Settlement his journal “Indian Opinion” for which he 
had to sacrifice much of his valuable time and his good money 
that he could otherwise save by virtue of his simple living. 
However, the Indian grievances duly collated by the impartial 
comments of the paper went home to the authorities and more- 
over this mouthpiece of the Indian settlers gave adequate 
publicity to numerous items of news, which on account of their 
unpleasantness to the White people would not have been 
brought to light by the White press. Thus, as a result of 
twenty years’ service and sufferings, the Smurt-Gandhi Agree- 
ment allowing the willing Indians to stay on in South Africa 
was reached and a Bill to that effect was passed in the legislature 
in 1914. 

With the outbreak of the First World War (1914-1918); 
Gandhiji returned victorious from South Africa. Some mem- 
bers of his family and his dependants of Phoenix Settlement 
took shelter at Santiniketan of Poet Tagore, for sometime. As 
soon as Gandhiji reached the Poet’s school, he advised the 
Phoenix party to be seif-helpful as far as practicable. The 
example set by the new-comers brought a new inspiration to 
the old students also. Here at Santiniketan Gandhiji for the 
first time met with Kakashaheb Kalelkar, who subsequently 
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joined Sabarmati. In a short time, Gokhale, whose winning 
manners Gandhiji could never forget passed away just when 
the latter felt free to live with him for sometime. By and 
large, Gandhiji began to participate in the socio-political acti- 
vities of the country as he began to understand the people and 
their problems by living close to them, specially by travelling 
third class in the railway compartments. 

On an invitation of a simple village folk, Gandhiji under- 
took an indigo campaign at Champaran in co-operation with 
the Bihar leaders. While the investigations were going 
on, he brought some teachers including Kasturbai to open 
schools in the neighbouring villages for the education of women 
and children. Here he came to learn from Kasturbai that a 

articular woman could not wash her clothing for having no 
change of clothes. People were so poor. This was an eye- 
opener to Gandhiji who so long attributed dirtiness to ignor- 
ance only. However, the campaign as a whole was a small-scale 
experiment of a non-violent struggle carried to completion in 
full conformity with the Gandhian principles. Later on 
r suspension of taxes on account of a wide- 
spread failure of crops in Kheda in Gujarat also proved success- 
ful. Thus, as the movements proved more or less effective, 
Gandhiji also was gaining newer experiences about the minds 
of the masses as much from successes as from the shortcomings. 

Gandhiji was still under an illusion about the British sense 
of justice. He pledged his full support to the war efforts of 
the Government on the basis of Montagu’s promise of self- 
government to India (August, 1918) after the conclusion of the 
war. But no sooner had the tide of the war taken a favourable 
turn than the Government resorted to the old rule of repression, 
forgetful of all promises given in the hour of need. The 
Rowlatt Bill in the Indian Council left no illusion about the 
intention of the Government to g0 back on all promises and 
pledges to relax its hold on India as long as it could a 
it at any cost. Jalianwala Bagh massacre (April, 1919) expose 
the Government in all its ugliness and everything stood crystal 


another movement fo’ 


clear. J : s 
But even when in Africa, Gandhiji realised that Hindu- 


Muslim unity was a real problem very difficult of solution. In 
this regard Gandhiji made a prophetic utterance : “My South 
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Africa experiences had convinced me that it would be on the 
question of Hindu-Muslim unity that my Ahimsa would be 
put to its severest test and that the question presented the 
widest field for my experiments in Ahimsa.” 

In the year 1920, the Lokmanya ‘died creating a void in 
the public life. Gandhiji initiated a very mild, lawful move- 
ment of non-cooperation and linked it up with Khalifat move- 
ment of the Muslims, keeping Hindu-Muslim unity always 
in the forefront. While doing this he demanded perfect non- 
violence—not only in deeds but in words and thoughts also— 
on the part of the people participating in the movement. In 
his Karma-Yoga Vivekananda said: “I do not know if I 
have seen twenty persons in my life who are really calm and 
non-resisting and I have travelled over half the world.” We 
may imagine how difficult it was to have a nation of all calm 
and non-resisting people of the highest and the best kind. And 
yet Gandhiji who was otherwise so open-minded and accom- 
modating was uncompromisingly «adamant and would not 
tolerate any relaxation in this regard. As it was a very difñcult 
condition to be fulfilled, in spite of best possible precautions 
riots broke out at Malabar, Bombay, Chauri-chaura (Gorakhpur) 
on different issues. And Gandhiji forthwith suspended move- 
ment after movement on that ground, although people kept 
scrupulously calm and quiet in the face of grave provocations 
in other parts of the country. To crown all Gandhiji would 
hold himself responsible for the lapses of any one among the 
350 millions of souls inhabiting the vast land. It set many 
thinking whether people were a problem to Gandhiji or 
Gandhiji himself was a problem to them. But herein lay the 
speciality of Gandhiji. j 

In March, 1922, Gandhiji was arrested for h 
movements that led to the disturbance of publi 
similar charges. No wonder that the Governme 
to make scapegoat of Gandhiji, but it w 
was made extremely easy when Gandhiji of his own accord 
took all responsibility on himself. But the contest of courtesy 
between the trying judge, Mr Bloomfield, and Gandhiji created 
a glorious chapter in the history of our national movement. 
This came to a climax when the said judge compared Gandhiji 
with the Lokmanya and sentenced Gandhiji to the same term 
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F six years as done to the Lokmanya twelve years back. Thus 
T Bloomfield did some justice to Gandhiji by recognising the 
people’s installation of the latter on the exalted seat of the 
Lokmanya, lying vacant for sometime. 
: Two years later in 1924, Gandhiji was released ostensibly 
in consideration of his ill-health following an operation for 
appendicitis but not unlikely for making a capital of 
the differences within the Congress. Soon after difference 
of opinion actually arose among congressmen over the entry of 
councils set up under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of 
1919. Ever compromising with persons but never so in princi- 
ples, Gandhiji virtually retired from politics and took to 
constructive activities. As usual with Gandhiji, undaunted by 
the apparent failure of friends, he sought the comfort of pro- 
ceeding alone trekking his path and pulling his load all by 
himself under the sole guidance of the inner voice ‘Ekla chalo’ 
(Go alone). But after the sad demise of the Deshabandhu of 
Bengal, unparalleled in sacrifice, Providence again installed 
Gandhiji on that vacant seat also. As the earthly remains of 
the Deshbandhu were consigned to the flames, Gandhiji sat 
beside the funeral pyre on the bank of the holy Ganges, plunged 
cheek on palm in the funeral current of anxious thoughts. 
Possibly he then mused on the heavy responsibilities again 
falling on his shoulders, after the flight of the last vanguard 
that Deshabandhu was. 
However, the Government could not be unaware of the 
demands of India in regard to self-government ; but it followed 


the delaying tactics on flimsy grounds. Who could wake uv a 
man who while remaining awake pretended sleep ? Knowing 
did not touch the fringe 


fully well that the Reforms of 1919 
of the Indian demands the authorities in England demanded 


facts. The Simmon Commission visited India on the pretext 
of a fact-finding mission as if facts, however patent, could not 
be accepted unless presented through the formalities of a com- 
mission. Under the leadership of Gandhiji India gave a fitting 
reply by organising a country-wide boycott movement. 
Pursuant of delaying tactics, the Government did not con- 
cede the demands of Dominion Status, long over due: The 
result was that the country was not to be satisfied with any- 
thing short of complete independence: The only huddle to 
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India’s freedom movement being more intensified was the 
Hindu-Muslim difference and in its selfish interest, the Gov- 
ernment widened the rift by following a deliberate policy of 
“divide and rule”. : 

In 1930, Gandhiji launched Civil Disobedience defying the 
Salt Law, himself leading the historic Dandi March. Gandhiji 
was arrested but the movement continued unabated. The first 
Round Table Conference—a veritable drama of Hamlet with- 
out the prince of Denmark—was staged with the foregone 
conclusion of failure. Gandhiji was released and the Gandhi- 
Irwin Agreement (1931) for the suspension of the movement 
was reached. The Second Round Table Conference including 
Gandhiji was held as a routine affair only, there being in the 
meantime a marked change in government policy due to 
change of Government in England. Whatever the reason, 
Gandhiji not only returned empty-handed but was put behind 
the prison bars, the door to conciliation being closed once 
again. Soon after, a reign of terror with a mass arrest of 
leaders was jet loose throughout the year, 1932. 

While the leaders were under lock up, the Communal 
Award of MacDonald cleverly designed to cripple the country 
still more by creating a rift between the upper and the lower 
castes within the Hindu fold, came as a bolt from the. blue. 
With the blessings of Gurudev Rabindranath, Gandhiji started 
his fast unto death in Yerveda against this fresh, grievous 
wrong done to the country. Happily, however, the British 
Government having accepted the agreed solution (joint election 
with reservation of seats) of the Indian leaders, a great calamity 
was averted. Lying face to face with death Gandhiji realised 
the urgency of social reforms with regard to untouchability, 
ignorance, poverty and such other evils more clearly than ever 
before and henceforth to that end he devoted more time, 
thought and energy. Among other things he started his new 
weekly ‘Harijan’ under the editorship of Sri Pyarelal, in addi- 
tion to ‘Young India’ under the same editor and ‘Navajivan’ 
under Kakashaheb Kalelkar. In view of his more urgent pre; 
occupation in constructive activities, Gandhiji, although retain- 
ing his hold on the organisation, had for some years no 
functional connection with the Congress. 

After his release in 1933, Gandhiji shifted his Ashram 
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from Sabarmati i 
Bee aE nina he ec me Wetted 
Province, through the ieee f S H r ree 
Since then till the turmoil Hie eel 
5 1 th created by the Second World War 
in 1939, Gandhiji was deeply absorbed in all sorts of experi- 
ments in constructive activities through Gandhi Seva Sangh, 
All-India Village Industries Association, Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh, Go-seva Sangh, Mahila Ashram and many other insti- 
tutions that grew up there. In the language of J. E 
Kumarappa, Founder-secretary, All-India Village Industries 
Association, Wardah then vecame “ the de facto capital ot 
India.” 
Under war exigency, the rulers engineered an enforced 
a in the war efforts. Gandhiji registered 
the country’s emphatic protest against the under-hand policy 
by launching individual civil disobedience. In 1942, Strafford 
Cripps arrived’ in India with the promise of Dominion Status 
on the termination of the war as a reward for India’s whole- 
hearted participation in the wai. Gandhiji, who had grown 
declined the offer, describing it 


wiser by his past experiences, 
as a post dated cheque on a crashing bank. But through this 


mission, Britain further fomented the urge for the eventuality 
of Pakistan in due course. However, at the instance of 
Gandhiji, the Congress passed its famous ‘Quit India’ resolution 
at its Bombay session. The Government accepted the challenge 
by another mass arrest of the leaders in 1942, Gandhiji being 


in the Aga Khan Palace. Poona. 
bsence of the leaders, the rank and file took leader- 


hands and launched an instantaneous August 
Movement throughout the country. During his detention, 
Gandhiji suffered two severe bereavements in the deaths of 
Desai and Kasturbai in Aga Khan Palace. In the meantime, 
Gandhiji undertook three weeks’ fast but this time the Govern- 
ment decided to remain adamant, regardless of the risk in- 
volved. Two years later, on his unconditional release on 
grounds of health in 1944, Gandhiji again devoted himself to 


his constructive activities. 
With the lapse of time, 
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ship of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, a militant rebel child of 
Mother India and the naval mutiny of the rating in the coast 
of Bombay. The writing on the wall being clear enough, the 
Britishers thought it wise to accept a glorious defeat to non- 
violence and quit India peacefully so that they also could leave 
the country without further bitterness and unscratched. 
But the demand for Pakistan was intensified in an impul- 
sive manner by means of unprovoked violence as demonstrated 
by Direct Action in Calcutta (14th August, 1946) and its 
distant, yet intensified echo in Noakhali and their reactions in 
Bihar and elsewhere. Bent under the weight of 78 winters, 
Gandhiji trekked his way now in Noakhali, now in Bihar and 
now in the Panjub, sometimes consoling the sufferers and 
Sometimes literally wiping the tears of the bereaved mothers 
with the folds of his loin cloth, 
The transfer of power occurred on the 15th August, 1947— 
not to one but to two Indias, the joy of independence for many 
being marred by the partition of the country. The woeful tales 
of the suffering Hindu minority in both the wings of Pakistan, 
provoked a section of the Hindu community in India to retalia- 
tion. In the midst of that high tension, on the goth January, 
1948, the greatest Appostle of Non-violence, the world had:ever 
Seen, made his last experiment on Truth with the assassin’s 
bullets in his chest and ‘Rama, Rama’ (O Lord, O Lord) on his 
lips as he proceeded to the prayer meeting at Birla Park in 


His Philosophy : 


In India, Philosophy has been given a sublime name 
Darshan, that is, vision or realisation, In this sense, a 
true philosopher would not be satisfied with the passive 
acceptance of knowledge on the authority of others but have 
it verified by his own experience. That way a philosopher 
becomes a seer, endowed with a vision. He rises still higher 
in the scale when he finds a mission to fulfill in the light of 
his knowledge, based on personal experience, 

Gandhiji was such a philosopher, having no theory apart 
from practice—either in attainment of knowledge or its appli- 
cation to social good. He derived many things from the 
“Bhagbad Gita”, “New Testament”, “Koran” and the writings 
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of Tolstoy, Ruskin, Vivekananda, and many others. But he 
did not retain them in the water-tight compartments but 
unified and integrated them into. one, indivisible whole of his 
mind and character, built up by a habitual practice. So much 
so that he could unerringly suggest the right course of action 
in a highly complicated situation, although he could not always 
convince others by his reasoning. 

: The most striking feature was his integrated personality, 
hitched to the ‘twin stars of Truth and Non-violence’. Among 
iriends or foes, at home or abroad, in pedagogy or politics, in 
national or international affairs, he had only one set of values 
for his own guidance and the guidance of others as well. 
Modern people are often found to be, speaking psychologi- 
cally, split personalities, with divided loyalties and guided 
by one set of values in home affairs. and by another set in 
foreign affairs. A unified and integrated approach under all 
circumstances, though extremely difficult, became easy enough 
for Gandhiji, who could play the game of life with his ‘cards 
always on the table.’ ; j 

From Paohari Baba of Gazipur; Vivekananda had the 
secret of success; “Make your means your ends and your 
ends, means.” In his love for humanity, Swamiji did not 
keep it secret, but gave it a wide publicity. Somehow, because 
we do not know exactly how, Gandhiji got this secret of 
made it his own by making it the guiding prin: 
ciple of: his life. The ends however noble, must be followed 
through appropriate means, otherwise the reaction of ignoble 
means would lead to an end other than what was aimed at. 

ith the ends has been an out: 
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‘yes’ always. Gandhiji never advised his people to accept or 
even tolerate injustice from any quarters. He was always a 
fighter and wanted his followers to be all relentless fighters ; 
but only his technique of fighting was different. 

Gandhiji was a merciless fighter, if one was permitted to 
describe him as such. First of all, he would never identify 
a corrupt practice or system with the man behind it. Thus 
the person concerned was neutralised or ‘even disarmed for 
the purpose of fighting for the practice, because he was irre- 
sistibly led to review the situation in a dispassionate manner, 
having no personal axe to grind. The position being more 
or less academic, the defeat to a principle and not to a person 
carried no dishonour about it; on the contrary, the van- 
quished had every right to share in the glory of the victory. 
even if it involved some material loss also. 

Though it was a moral substitute of ordinary fighting, 
the situation might not improve immediately and the adver- 
sary might take to usual fighting attitude even. During this 
unhappy period of “storm and stress’ the moral fighters or 
Satyagrahis according to the preponderance of the three in- 
herent qualities—animal (tamas), human (rajas), divine (sattas) 
—of character, would classify themselves into the three 
groups: (1) cowardly, (2) brave, and (3) fearless. Lacking 
in strength of character, the first group would supinely 
acquiesce in the wrong doing of the adversary and thus prove 
unworthy of the cause undertaken. Gandhiji had mercy for 
them also but he would not count on such weaklings till they 
could be trained up properly. Under certain circumstances, 
he would approve of the second group, although bravery as 
a temporary phase of character was likely to evaporate in 
course -of time, leaving the main problem unsolved. Suppos- 
ing the violent fighting of the brave gained the first ground 
(there being of course no guarantee to that effect), the pro- 
bability was that what was gained by violence would be lost 
to greater violence. 

The first two being thus eliminated, there remained the 
third fearless group, whom Gandhiji acclaimed as his men. 
This group would go on fighting by suffering themselves ins- 
tead of inflicting suffering on the adversary, against whom 
they would bear no inkling of malice in the innermost re- 
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cesses of their heart. How long would that fight continue ? 
Sooner or later, better sooner than later, the Satyagrahis 
would redeem the wrong doer and in the strength of their 
character, they would not only forgive him but accept him 
as their friend and ally for selfless service to the society in 
future. So we see that Gandhiji valued most fearlessness com- 
bined with faith in the ultimate triumph of Truth. 

In this connection, Gandhiji preferred vows taken by 
people of their own accord to oaths administered by an out- 
side agency as the former had a greater force than the latter. 
He was against the principle of enforcing uniformity on the 
ground that such a practice led in the long run to divided 
loyalties, insincerities and other social vices. 

Gandhiji was a politician, economist, teacher but in the 
last analysis, he was a religious soul finding greatest satisfaction 
in prayer and meditation. But his love of God led him back 
to humanism and thence to politics, social service, education 
and other allied things, relating to human happiness. But we 
should not forget that Truth was his God. And for the sake 
of Truth, he was ready to sacrifice his home, his country, 
the world even, not because he loved them less but because 
he loved Truth more. i 

But Gandhian humanism was the humanism of common 
people—their hopes and fears, joys and sorrows. m hatred 
of machinery was only a manifestation of his love of eee 
people, put in a different way. In fact, the spinning whee 
also was a machine and so he could not be against machinery 
as a whole. He was ready to accept machine if it was to 
serve man to minimise human drudgery but he would not 


tolerate machine if it came to replace man or to Oe 
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He understood that love, fellow-feeling, co-operation and similar 
divine qualities of character, which were essential requirements 
for the successful living of a community life could be better 
realised among equals. In that respect. he was within measur- 
able distance of communism even. But looked at from the 
viewpoints of class consciousness, struggle for existence, sur- 
vival of the fittest and similar primitive qualities of life, which 
sustained the materialistic conception or dialectic materialism 
and on the other hand, the Gandhian theory of means and 
ends, Gandhism stood poles asunder with the European version 
of socialism in general and communism in particular. And 
yet, there was no communist who would not adore Gandhi, 
the humanist. 

Gandhiji was an Indian nationalist only because of British 
imperialism standing in the way of India’s contributing her 
mite of cultural and spiritual comfort to the world at large. 
Otherwise; what he stressed all throughout his life had a scope 
for universal application. Had he been allowed to live his 
normal course of life (he desired to live 125 years), after inde- 
pendence, in all probability, he would have lived an interna- 
tionalist as previously he had lived mainly a nationalist. So 
he was both a nationalist and internationalist, working for the 
moral regeneration of mankind irrespective of race or religion. 


On Education: Initial Ideas : 


In an inspired moment Gandhiji said: “Jesus never uttered 
a loftier or grander truth than when he said that ‘wisdom 
cometh out of the mouths of babes’.” Let us begin with the 
wisdom of the Mahatma, when he was a mere school boy, 
Mohandas. Even in his later days, Gandhiji could not forget 
the undeserved castigation for his moral inhibition from copy- 
ing the correct spelling of his class-mates on a particular day 
of school inspection. He regarded this as a shameful humi- 
‘liation of the teaching profession by the teacher concerned. 
This incident in all its vividness, he could not have recorded 
in his Autobiography, unless it made a deep impression on 
his mind about the value of education usually imparted in 
schools, . 
In his after life, Gandhiji deprecated three professions— 
lawyers’, doctors’, and teachers’. A lawyer himself, he was 
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quick to understand the vices encouraged by the legal pro- 
fession to the ultimate ruination of the clientele involved in 
litigations. The doctors by virtue of their proficiency in the 
school of foreign medicines, cured people of certain serious 
diseases without drawing the attention of the sufferers to the 
probable violation of the laws of health that had led to the 
ailments in the past and might lead to them again in the 
future, unless there was a radical change in their way of 
living. His condemaation of the teaching profession could 
be more easily understood. The teachers led the students to 
underrate the values of the Indian languages and ‘Indian 
thoughts and at the same time placed the unbearable burden 
of a foreign language on immature minds. This incubus of a 
foreign language obstructed the natural growth of the young 
minds. Moreover, ordinarily the teachers bedimmed the 
value of character-building and belittled manual labour. On 
the other hand, they served wholesale literary education in a 
community, eighty per cent of whose members were labourers, 
mostly rural and agrarian. This serious neglect of the life 
situation was little short of a crime against society. 

In the midst of social and political activities, Gandhiji 
had to give some thought to education even when he was in 
Africa. As an accredited leader of the Indian com- 
he had to decide the type of education that would be 
most suited to the children of the Indian settlers there. The 
children of the Tolstoy Farm (Transvaal) and Phoenix Settele- 
ment (Natal) were educated mostly through crafts—digging, 
cooking, scavenging, sandal-making, simple carpentry and 
messenger work. Eight hours a day were devoted to the above 
activities and only two hours to ordinary book learning. 
Gandhiji was fully satisfied that the education of the children 
did not suffer in the least. When Gandhiji spoke about the 
cfficacy of craft-centered education, he could speak ye 
much courage and confidence only because he had it expert 


mented upon with satisfactory results. 


His Philosophy of Education : i 
ducation was derived from 


The Gandhian philosophy of e ; 
the Gandhian philosophy of life, based on ‘Truth and Non- 
violence, As to the aims of education Gandhiji said: “By 


South 
munity, 
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education, I mean an all-round drawing out of the best in 
child and man—body, mind and spirit. Literacy is not the 
end of education nor even the beginning.” 

These simple, unadorned words speak a volume. Gandhiji 
remembered the vast multitude of illiterate men and women 
of India, who, in spite of their literary disabilities, understood 
their obligations and discharged their duties towards their 
families and also to the society. Somehow, their inner spirit 
and abilities were developed through informal education as 
they lived and grew up in their surroundings. The finer 
sensibilities of love and sympathy, service and cooperation 
could not develop in a vacuum. They learnt them in the 
school of life, through constant practice. 

Education, according to Gandhiji, should primarily aim 
at character building and manifest itself through the qualities 
of the heart. So, in his plan of education there should “be 
ample opportunities for participation in such activities as 
would help develop the much needed qualities of character. 
Children need not wait for these activities till they acquire 
a little bit of literacy nor should they stop short with literacy. 
Literacy, according to Gandhiji, was just an instrument, a tool 
like the knife used by the surgeon to save life and by a mur- 
derer to make an end of it 

So Gandhiji was concerned more with what was taught 
than with how it was taught, that is, more with the content 
than with the methodology of education. The reading 
material supplied must inculcate the values of Truth and 
Non-violence—how in the battle of life hate could be conquered 
by love and anger by affection to the mutual benefit of all 
concerned. As to methodology, Gandhiji would recommend 
the acquirement of knowledge in a scientific spirit through 
experience and activities and not passive learning of informa- 
tion, however authoritative. Moreover, knowledge became 
real knowledge when it was consecrated by its use in some 
social good and not polluted by its application for the exploi- 
tation of others. 


National University of Gujarat: 


After his return from South Africa, Gandhiji founded, i? 
1916, his Satyagraha Ashram at Sabarmati, near Ahmedabad: 
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for the training of adults and children in the Gandhian way 
of life. The Ashram was a boarding school provided with a 
small dairy and tannery and some land for gardening. The 
dignity of manual labour was duly stressed in the programme 
of activities for the inmates of the Ashram. 

In November, 1920, Gandhiji established the National 
University of Gujarat (Gujarat Vidyapith) at a site just a 
mile away from the Ashram. Thus formal education was 
separated from thevactivities of the Ashram, which again was 
transformed some ten years later into a Harijan Training 
School for the education of underprivileged children. 

However, the ideal of the National University was a 
United India, based on Hindu and Muslim cultures of the 
country. The university was to encourage growth of the 
spoken languages and utilise them for nation-building pur- 
poses. Gandhiji felt that this work was no less important 
than the propagation of the scientific knowledge of the West. 
The university would try to explore the source of national 
strength in the light of the knowledge of Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Pali, Prakrit, Magadhi and other languages. Once 
this was done an all-embracing culture would evolve from the 
co-ordination of all these, without any attempt to subordinate 
one to another, far less discriminate or mitigate one or the 
other. The university would teach all the religious faiths 
with a view to accepting all and excluding none. Previously 
there were universities which served some of the communiteis 
with their religions or all communities without their religions. 
But this National University was to serve all communities 
with their religions. It was expected that institutions with 
similar ideals would be opened all over he country and they 
would bridge the gulfs between the communities on the one 
hand and between the villagers and city dwellers on the other. 
A new language, Hindustani, developed with Sanskrit, Persian, 
and Urdu words would be compulsory for all students. 

The teachers and the taught were to take the eight-fold 
vow: (1) Truth, (2) Non-violence. (3) Celibacy, (4) Temper- 
ance, (5) Non-theiving (6) Giving up rights, (7) Swadeshi (Use 
of indigenous articles), (8) Fearlessness. 

Each of these vows meant a lot for the initiated. As 
regards celibacy, for example, it was not enough to live singly. 
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One should be pure in thoughts and words and those already 
married should live as friends and not as man and wife. 
Besides, the teachers were to set examples of manual labour, 
preferably by undertaking agricultural activities. They should 
also learn the principal languages of India 

Students above four years of age were eligible for admis- 
sion into the institution. Once admitted the students were 
to remain there till the completion of ten years’ course. The 
parents and guardians were not generally Allowed to see their 
sons and wards, unless there was a special need for it. The 
students were to follow the ideal of plain living in regard to 
food and clothing. They had no long vacations in addition 
to their usual holiday for one day and a half per weck. While 
free, they might take up some creative activity. For about 
three months a year, they were to travel on foot all over 
the country, visiting the places of interests, historical or other- 
wise. All students were to learn Hindi and the languages of 
southern India. As subsidiary languages, they were to learn 
English and the alphabets of the five Indian languages—Urdu, 
Bengali, Tamil, Telegu and Devnagar. The students learnt 
history, geography, mathematics and civics through the 
mother tongue and agriculture and weaving as crafts. A 
spirit of religious serenity pervaded the whole atmosphere, 
On completion of the course, the students were free to accept 
teachership there or leave the institution. 


Gandhi-Tagore Controversy : 


Gandhi and Tagore were two contemporary, towering 
personalities, born and brought up under different conditions, 
which led them to follow different paths in life. The stern 
realities of life led Gandhiji to identify himself fully with 
the common people, while Poet Tagore was a scion of culture, 
musing, speaking and singing from a higher plane of life— 
far above the dirt and squaller of the common run of life. 
Tt was really a wonder that they could understand and appre- 
ciate each other so much and it was no wonder that they 
should differ on one occasion only. We may learn a lot not 
only from their different viewpoints but also from their sweet 
personal relation, in spite of their critical, divergent views for 
sometime. However, the difference of opinion occurred dur- 
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ing the non-cooperation period of 1920 to 1924 for the following 


reasons: 
1. Gandhiji’s programme of non-cooperation included 


among other things, bonfire of foreign cloths and boycott of 
Government schools and colleges. 

2. Kakashaheb Kaleikar published a brochure with a 
foreward by Gandhiji himself. Although the booklet con- 
tained excellent ideas on Truth and Non-violence, there were 
other things in it, which the Poet considered as a doctrine of 
negation, separatism, and exclusiveness, besides extreme 
narrowness in outlook. The Poet was aggrieved to find 
Gandhiji’s stamp of approval on it. 
a, It was reported that certain Indian students in 


3. 
England misbehaved so much that they refused to lend a 
hearing to Mr W. W. Pearson, an eminent international 


person of the day. 
4. There might be some commotion on the issue of non- 


cooperation among the students of Santiniketan also in that 


period of excitement. } 
Poet Tagore ventilated his disapproval of the non- 
cooperation programme by writing some Articles in the 
‘Modern Review’ of Calcutta. Of course, 1t 1S interesting to 
yala Bagh Massacre, Poet Tagore 


note that in protest of Jaliany 
ounced his Knighthood with a strongly worded note about 


ear ahead of Gandhiji’s return of the Kaiser-i-Hind medal 
to the Viceroy. And this non-acceptance of Government deco- 
rations was an integral part of the non-cooperation pro- 
gramme. However, Gandhiji gave his rep ee to the Poet, 
through the columns of his “Young India’ from time to nce 
and point by point, yet im a calm, dignified and respecttu 
manner. In some respects, the literary flourishes of Gandhi's 
replies were more than a match for the Poets po rier 
sions. We may try t° understand the standpomt of a aiji 
e short extracts from his replies quoted below: 


ren! 
ay 


from th š 5 
In reply to the Poet’s anxieties over the education of the 
students Gandhiji wrote: “Į have never been able to make 
f xperience has proved to my 


y training. My € 
literary training by itself adds not an inch 


ht, and that character-building is indepen- 
ining. I am firmly of opinion that the 


a fetish of literar 
satisfaction that 
to one’s moral heig 
dent of literary Ea 


17 
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government schools have unmanned us, rendered us helpless 
and Godless......” 

In reply to the Poet’s contention of separatism, Gandhiji 
wrote: “...Non-cooperation is intended to pave the way to 
real, honourable and voluntary co-operation based on mutual 
respect and trust. The present struggle is being waged against 
compulsory co-operation. .... on 

In reply to the Poet’s allegation against the doctrine of 
negation, Gandhiji wrote: “We had lost mhe power of saying 
No.... This deliberate refusal to co-operate is like the neces- 
sary weeding process that the cultivator has to resort to before 
sowing.” 

In reply to the Poet's comparison of education to the 
Spontaneous songs of birds, Gandhiji wrote: “..... the beauti- 
ful picture of the birds early in the morning singing hymns 
of praise as they soar into the sky.....But I have had the 
pain of watching birds who for want of strength could not be 
coaxed even into a flutter of their wings.” 

At one stage Gandhiji gave the Poet a strong warning, 
thus: “I do indeed ask the poet and the page to spin the 
Wheel as a sacrament. When there is war, the poet lays down 
the lyre, the lawyer his law reports, the schoolboy his books. 
The poet will sing the true note after the war is over, the 
lawyer will have occasion to go to his law books when people 
have time to fight among themselves. When a house is on 
fire, all the inmates golout so... It is my conviction that India 
is a house on fire because its manhood is being daily scorched ; 


it is dying of hunger because it has no work to buy food 
With, v5 013.0” 


Finally the Poet retired to the poet’ 
soliloquy: “If you can’t march in step with your compatriots 
in the greatest crisis of their history, beware of saying they 
are in the wrong and you in the right! But give up your 
place in the ranks, and go back to the poet’s corner .. .”Thus 
the Poet keeping silent, curtain was rung down over the long- 
drawn controversy between the two kindred souls. Possibl 
Gandhiji also realised that there was at least one who had the 
courage to say ‘No’ to his ‘No’, if there was an occasion for 


it and yet that one remained perfectly true to the cause he 
held so dear to his heart. 


s corner, with the 
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Wardha Scheme of Education : 
aa aeo T of India Act, 1935 (popularly called 
i al Award) the Congress accepted office in seven pro- 
vinces, where it was in clear majority. Soon after, faced with 
an educational puzzle, the Congress Ministries were placed in 
an unenviable position. The Congress was already committed 
to the policy of total prohibition of drinking on the one hand 
and compulsory, free primary education up to the age of 
fourteen on the othèr. But prohibition involved loss of one 
revenue amounting to lacs and lacs of rupees and on the other 
hand, compulsory, free primary education required a huge 
sum of money to make it a success. When everybody was at 
a loss as to how to tide over the difficulty, Gandhiji came 
forward with a solution of the problem. 

The solution offered was embodied in the four resolutions 
of National Education Conference, Wardha, 22nd and 23rd 
October, 1937. 

1. “Free and compulsory educ. 


years on a nation-wide scale. 
>. “The medium of instruction be the mother tongue. 


3. “The process of education throughout this period 
should centre around some form of manual and productive 
work and all other abilities to be developed and training to 
be given should, as far as possible, be integrally related to the 
central handicraft chosen with due regard to the environment 


ation be provided for seven 


of the child. 
4. “This system of education will be gradually able to 


cover the remunerations of the teachers.” 
During the preceding few months, March to October, 


1937, Gandhiji wrote a number of articles in the ‘Harijan’ 
to properly motivate people so that they might consider his 
plan favourably when it was placed before them in due course. 
To reiterate his aim of education he said: “By education, I 
mean an all-round drawing out of the best in the child and 
man—body, mind and spirit. Literacy is not the end of edu- 
cation nor even the beginning.” In Gandhiji’s view literacy 
was at pest one of the means and not the only means of 
imparting education. Ifa suitable handicraft, instead of books 
and books only, were taken as the primary means of imparting 
education, far better results—results capable of mitigating most 
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of the educational ills—could be obtained. In that case, not 
only primary education would be self-sufficient but the pro- 
ducts of such primary schools would find themselves a little 
better equipped to earn a modest living. Besides, the quality 
of primary education would also improve to such an extent 
as would not allow the students to relapse into illiteracy in 
future. 

The complete high-school course of eight or nine years 
could be covered through the mother torfgue at the primary 
stage in seven years, if the students were relieved of the heavy 
burden of English, which consumed so much time and energy 
of many for nothing. So, primary education, as envisaged by 
Gandhiji, was just the high-school education less English but 
plus a handicraft properly utilised and yet carried to comple- 
tion in a shorter period. There was a vague apprehension in 
Some quarters that in case the scheme of Gandhiji was taken 
up, the cause of literacy would suffer. The moment it drew 
his notice, Gandhiji made no secret of the fact that the hand 
would handle tools earlier than the pen and because of that the 
students of those schools would not fare academically any 
worse than the current generation. They would begin with 
reading and in a natural way proceed to writing, which they 
would master quickly enough in course of their activities 
instead of spoiling slate and paper for a long time. 

In this way, Gandhiji removed wrong impressions about 
manual work in schools and the self-supporting principle, 
which also caused no less misgiving when they were first 
enunciated. He made it amply clear that there was no reason 
to be afraid of supposed narrowness in his plan, which provided 
also for the modulation of the voice and the training of 
the hand to go simultaneously. To be specific, he mentioned 
physical drill, handicraft, drawing and music as “four things 
necessary.” For teacher education, short course of training 
with an eye to the new requirements had to be organised on 
an extensive scale for the re-orientation of the back log in the 
profession. 


Wardha Education Conference : 


On the initiative of Shri Sriman Narayan (Agarwal), All 
India National Education Conference was held on the 22nd 
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and 23rd October, 1937 under the presidentship of Gandhiji. 
‘A small number of selected educationists were invited to attend 
the meeting so that the invitees might take an active part in 
the deliberations in a dispassionate manner and give their un- 
biased views on the plan in a quiet atmosphere. Gandhiji’s 
manner of address as “Brothers and Sisters” had not only 
vocal reminiscence of Swami,i’s Chicago address but the same 
spirit of give and ake, except for the fact that the latter 
related to religion and the former to education. In his inau- 
Gandhiji, while mainly confining himself to 
the sphere of primary education, drew the attention of the 
audience to the “not only wasteful but positively harmful” 
character of what went by the name of education. The rural 
products of schools picked up urban vices much to the loss 

iety and also to the loss of their own happiness on 


gural address, 


of the soci 
account of maladjustment. 
After a prolonged discussion, the four resolutions already 


referred to, were put to the vote and all of them excepting 
the last one relating to the self-supporting principle were un- 
animously carried, Prof. K. T. Shah not accepting that one 


only. 
Zakir Husain Committee : 

The Conference appointed a ten-member Committee with 
powers to co-opt more members under Chairmanship of Dr 
Zakir Husain to submit a report on the workability of the 
scheme and a detailed syllabus of studies on the lines of the 
‘resolutions within one month. While the Committee was 1n 
a working process, Gandhiji still went on writing in the 
‘Harijan’ calling upon people interested in education to con 
tact Shri Aryanayakam, the Convener, and offer their helpful 


suggestions. 


In its report, the Committee touched on the unsuitability 


of the existing teaching and examination | systems in the 
changing condition of the society, when children were to be 
initiated into the superior values of Truth and Non-violence 
for the battle of life. It described the craft work in schools, 
which from psychological, social and economic viewpoints 
was based on sound principles, as the “literacy of the whole 
it a welcome relief from the 


personality,” and considered i 
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tyranny of academic instruction from the very beginning _of 
life. The much-talked about craft should be so chosen that 
the education through it meant the living of life in terms of 
the social process incident to the area and possessed the 
educative potentiality for the purpose of teaching the school 
subjects also. The craft in the school was to be taught 
scientifically and psychologically and not in the mechanical 
way of the farm or factory. The whole purpose of the craft 
was to correlate the activities to each other internally and 
externally and integrate them into the whole personality of 
the child so that there might be no barrier between life and 
learning, home and school, family and society. 

The scheme was also considered helpful from the stand- 
point of training for democratic citizenship, which required 
each and every member to understand his obligations and res- 
ponsibilities as also his rights. A citizen could not be expected 
to discharge his duties worthily unless he considered himself 
primarily as a worker required to contribute his very best to 
the well-being of the society by his own labour manual or 
otherwise. The ample scope for co-operative activities, offered 
by the scheme, would prepare the future generation for Sar- 
voday or re-organisation of community life in the society. As 
regards the ‘self-supporting’ principle which caused some mis- 
giving, the Committee found it acceptable as a matter of sound 
educational policy and if it came to cover the major part of 
the current expenses, so much the better. In this regard, the 
Committee clearly stated that the economic aspects, though 
important enough, should not be emphasised to the neglect 
of the cultural aspects, which should always be kept in the 
forefront as the primary purpose of the school. So from all 
points of view, the Committee found the scheme not only 
workable but essential for the progress of the country and the 
people as a whole and specially for the spirit of service and 
self-help in one and all. 

Curriculum : 


In view of the short time available, the report of the 
Committee presented syllabus of studies in outlines, leaving 
the details to be worked out by the working educators in con- 
sultation with supervisors and other experts. The objective 
of studying each subject was there for guidance. 
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1. Basic Craft—The objective was a reasonable skill in 
any one of the following so that the pupil might follow it as 
an occupation : (a) Spinning and weaving, (b) Carpentry, (c) 
Agriculture, (d) Fruit and vegetable gardening, (e) Leather 
work, (£) Any other craft according to local suitability. 
a: Mother Tongue—The objective was clearly functional 
in respect of reading, writing and speaking the language with 
a view to acquiring correctness and precision in thought, 
understanding and expression. F 

3. Mathematics—The objective was the development of 
the pupils capacity to solve the quantitative problems relat- 
ing to the craft and those confronting him in his home, 
school and community life. 

4. Social Studies—The objective was to develop a broad 
outlook on human life at home and abroad, a keen interest in 
the past, a wide sympathy with the present movements and a 
deep faith in the progress of mankind in future. A com- 
bined course in history, geography, civics and current topics 
was suggested for the training of good, intelligent and reliable 
citizenship for peace and harmony in social life. 

5. General Science—The objective was an intelligent out- 
Jook on nature and an application of the knowledge of nature 
to human welfare. Here also a combined course in nature 
study, botany, zoology and hygiene was recommended. 

6. Drawing—The objective was to cultivate an under- 
standing and appreciation of the beautiful in life and nature, 
art and literature. 

7. Music—The objective was to teach pupils a number 
of beautiful songs with special emphasis on group singing and 
develop a love for the rhythm and melody in music. 

8. Hindustani—The objective was to facilitate an inter- 
provincial understanding. 

Besides, girls were to take up dom 


craft in the top two classes. 


Other Accessories : 

ubmitted a scheme of teachers’ training 
for Matriculate teachers with two years’ 
t new batches of teachers could 
he “New Education” 


estic science in place of 


The report s$ 
course of three years 
teaching experience so tha b 
take up the reponsibility of imparting t 
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on the right lines. As regards supervision, the report made 
some valuable suggestions. Supervisors should be so trained 
up for their work that they might play the role of real leaders, 
capable of enthusing the teaching staff with the right spirit 
of teaching children instead of moving about in a fault-find- 
ing manner and sprinkling cold water on the mind and spirit 
of many earnest workers. The suggestions in respect to exa- 
mination envisaged a change-over to objecsive tests. 


Conclusion : 


Nai Talim or New Education has been described as the 
latest fad of Bapuji, for that was an endearing nick name of 
Gandhiji. But it was neither a fad nor a frill. It was a 
fundamental feature on which the whole edifice of Gandhism 
had been built. 

Let us try to understand how the plan has been imple- 
mented. Only one month’s time was given to Zakir Husain 
Committee to submit its report. That alone indicates how 
eager Gandhiji was for its quick implementation. The plan 
was immediately taken up in right earnest all over northern 
India including the Indian state of Jammu and Kashmir. 
Southern India specially Madras which had taken to English 
in almost every sphere of life could not revert to the mother 
tongues so quickly. Mostly for political reasons, the plan 
received no official cognizance in the non-congress provinces, 
including Bengal under Muslim League Ministry. Of course, 
Some sort of dislocation came even in the Congress-majority 
provinces during the war period, when the Congress Minis- 
tries resigned on the issue of participation in the war, 

In the post-independence period, the plan has been taken 
up in a nation-wide scale in effect of the provision in the cons- 
titution for free and compulsory primary education for the 
age group 6-14 within a specified period. But even then, the 
Basic Education imparted in the primary schools is not exactly 
what was recommended by Zakir Husain Committee. First, 
for financial reasons, the present scheme is meant for the age 
group 6-11 instead of 6-14 ; secondly, the self-supporting prin- 
ciple has practically been given up for lack of popular support 
behind the idea: thirdly, the cult of correlation is not in 
practice followed to the extent it was initially contemplated. 
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Someone may ask what then remains of Bapuji’s Basic 
Education. It remains almost unaffected in spirit except for 
specific failures here and -there for reasons of human element 
involved, though certain changes had to be allowed in view of 
the changed condition. For example, the loss of revenue due 
to prohibition cannot be accepted as a major obstacle to provid- 
ing free primary education when the present Government has 
the fullest control pver finance, defence and communications 
which were previously beyond the reach of the Congress 
Ministries in the provinces only. But still we have to maintain 
our defence paraphernalia. However, we may understand the 
position by comparing our National Flag with the Congress 
Flag, the former with an Asoke Chakra and the latter with a 
spinning wheel. As the wheel though altered in design 
remains there in the Flag, so the texture of Basic education 
though altered in form remains unaffected in spirit. 


Autobiography opens: “The Gandhis belong to the Bania 
caste and seem to have been originally grocers. But for 
three generations, from my grandfather, they have been 
Prime Ministers in several Kathiawad States.” 
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ERRATA 


Page 4 Line 80, Read ‘unaware’ In place of ‘unware’ 

Page 18 Line 5, Read ‘trifling’ In place of ‘trifle’ 

Page 19 Line 31, Read ‘abstraction’ In place of ‘obstraction’ 
Page 22 Line 5, Read ‘typical’ In place of ‘true’ 

Page 62 Between Lines 31 and 82, Insert the last two lines 


Page 97 From Lines 16 and 18, Delete brackets 


on the same page 


Page 124 Between ‘will’ and ‘hardly’ in Line 25, Insert ‘and 


zeal in, other directions. ‘‘At the age of twelve, Emile 
will” 


Page 130 From Line 28 and 31, Delete brackets 

Page 175 Line 5, Read ‘barking’ In place of ‘marking’ 
Page 208 Line 31, Read ‘leonised’ In place of lionised’ 
Page 224 Line 4, Read ‘May’ In place of ‘may’ 


